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INTRODUCTION. 



AgriouHure is the greatest of Canadian induatcies. It ia the one also 
which is most rapidly expanding. In the Statistical Year Book of Canada 
the metallic products are valued at ^25,183,876 for the year 1901. If we 
add to these the abrasives, fuel pigments, structural machines, etc., we 
reach a total product from the earth of less than 50 millions of dollars. 
The products of our cheese factories amount to $29,462,404, to which must 
be added $7,000,000 for home made cheese, a number far in excess of the 
metallic products of our mines. Eggs alone reach the enormous value of 
884,132,000. The Canadian hen has therefore good reason for her noisy 
self-oongratulation when she adds to this great national product. The pa- 
tient cow, however, surpasses the hen, for the home made butter of Canada 
is valued at over ?105,000,000 per year. Still more striking figures can 
be quoted which make the total annual value of the gold, silver and iron 
mines seem almost insignificant. The crops raised and sold have a value 
equal to S208,417y831 and the live stock 8154,708,963, making a total of 
over 363 millions of dollars. The Cobalt of the farm is greater than the 
Cobalt of the mine. It is well, therefore, that this history of our Ijading 
industry should be written, for like all histories it must have its lessons 
for the present and the future. New methods are being proposed and new 
explanations are being given. We can adopt and .use these more safely when 
we know what the history of agricultural methods have been. This volume 
will show that some of the methods which scientific men and enlightened 
governments are seeking to make universal, are supported bv the best prac- 
tice of high class farmers many years ago. The growth of knowledge as to 
the principles on which these methods are -baSefl will do much to bring the 
best methods into common use. 

Dr. Saunders, the accomplished Director of Dominion Experimental 
Farms, in a paper read before the last meeting of the Royal Society of 
Canada, stated tfiat it required more brains to be a first class faiTner than 
an equally good man in any other profession. When one confe^ers the 
physical, chemical, biological and economic problems which all at once a 
farmer has to face, to the investigation of which hundreds of the brightest 
minds have been devoted, it becomes evident that nothing^but a high order 
of intelligence can acquire the requisite knowledge or "achieve the requisite 



tkill to obtain the greatest returns. Every braneh of farming may become 
a fine art. The finest fertilizer, the most necessary implemient and the most 
fruitful crop to be found on a farm is brain. 

With our present (knowledge it is not too much to say that with the 
same acreage, if we could syndicate all the farms of the country and scien- 
tifically organize the whole business as many qJ our great factories are 
organized, we could more than double the present value of our har- 
vests. GOO bushels of potatoes can be raised on an acre. 400 bushels ought 
to be a practical ideal. That would be four times the present average. Over 
four tons of hay per acre can be grown ; three tons should be common, 
which is nearly three times the average. Qiur greatest industry is to be- 
come greater yet, and through the application of scientific principles to its 
processes, through one of the greatest migratioins of humanity Imown to 
history, namely that to our Ca.iadian sihores. The future historian will have 
a still more interesting tale to tell. Meanwhile the country is indebted to 
Mr. Howard Truieman for the stojy these pages so interestingly relate. 

W. W. Al^DEEWS, 
Mt. Allison University, 
Sackville, N. B. 



PREFACE. 

For many years I had been watching with great interest the progress of 
Agriculture in these Atlantic Provinces, and in some degree had been idemtifl- 
ed with its advance. When age and failing health compelled me to give up 
the more strenuous life of the farm, as a means of passing the time more ■ 
quickly and profitably, I turned my attention to putting in more perman- 
ent form some of the steps by which this development had been brought 
about. 

It is not necessary to say that the work could have been done much bet- 
ter by some one more gifted and more painstaking. I do not, however, intend 
to make any apology further than to say that the repetition of some facts 
and dates that the reader may notice, is due in part to the fact that the 
work was laid aside for weeks and sometimes months at a time during the 
course of its preparation. 

As will be noticed the book is largely a compilation and was written 
by a farmer for farmers ; and if it finds -a welcome in the homes of a com- 
paratively small number of the hundred thousand farmers of the Atlanti* 
Provinces, the writer will be more than satisfied. 

Some pictures of those connected with agriculture have been inserted. 
That of Mr. John Young, (Agrieola) has not, so far as I know, been placed 
before the public before. The portrait of Mr. Young was found for this work 
after much search, by Mr. W. C. Milner, of Halifax. To Mr. Milner and all 
others who have given me assistance directly or indirectly I extend my 
hearty thanks. 

H. T. 

Prospect Farm, Point de Bute, Aug. 3rd, 1907. 
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JOHN YOUNG (AGRICOLA) U7l-\81T, 



Earln Agriculture in tlie Provinces. 



CHAPTEE 1. 



EARLY AGRICULTURE IN MOVA SCOTIA. 

Agriculture is the great industry of North America and this it must 
continue to be for years to come. Besides furnishing the staple food - pro- 
ducts required by the one hundred million population of its own, this eori- 
tinent annually sends tens of millions of dollars worth of the necessaries of 
life to the thickly settled countries of the old world. 

The contrast between the saventeenth and the twentieth century is most 
marked in this regard; in the seventeenth century the existence of the pion- 
eer in America frequently depended upon the arrival of the ship from Eur- 
ope with a supply of food for the famishing colony. Now it is to Europe we 
look to maricet the surplus of the farm after our wants have been sup- 
plied. 

North America has an area of seven million nine hundred thousand 
square miles, seven millions of which belong to the United States and Can-* 
ada in about equal proportion. The remaining nine hundred thousand are 
divided between Mexico, Central America and Newfoundland. 

The eastern provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island, contain fifty thousianid two hundrod and fourteen 
square miles. Nova Scotia can fairly claim to be the oldest province in Can- 
ada, dating- its birth either as a French or British colony. Its first record 
in British history as a colony of Great Britain was far from complimen- 
tary. In the history of the year ITBO, Pdnnock's Goldsmith's England, 
pages 339 and 400, we read: "A new colony having been founded in North 
America in the province of Nova Scotia, it w^as thought that thither the 
wasite of an exuberant nation might well be drained off and those bold 
spirits kept in emplojrment at a distance, who might ibe dangerous if suffer- 
ed to remain in idleness at home. Nova Scotia was a place where men 
might be imprisoned, but not maintained; it was cold), barren and incapable 
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of successful cultivation. Thus did the nation ungratefully send off her 
hardy victims to perish on inhospitable sliores and this they were taught to 
believe would extend their dominions." An advertisement such as this was 
not calculated to send emigrants to the new colony, but on the contrary • 
created a prejudice lagainst the province that was very hand to overcome 
in subsequent years. In spite, however, of "cold winters" and "barren 
land" Nova Scotia ever after it was permanently taken possession of by 
England, steadily, if slowly at first, continued to advance, both in popula- 
tion and material wealth. It was not, however, until the beginning of ths 
nineteenth century that tlie first real start in agricultural advance was 
made. The history of this advance reveals what one man can do in arous- 
ing public sentiment and fastening the attention of the public on a given 
subject. If old chronicles are to be relied upon the status of the agricultur- 
9.1 industry had fallen low indeed in Nova Scotia in the eai'ly years of 
the last century. A writer of that time says: "There are many circum- 
stances in this province connected with its agriculture and rural economy 
suflScient to beget and foster a generous indignation, and to awaken all the 
passions of a strong and elevated nature and which are apt to communi- 
cate their own fire to the composition." These were the degrading state of 
the profession of a . farmer, the erroneouis sentiments entertained' regarding 
the climate and the gross ignorance of both theory and practice, in which 
the whole agricultural body was involved. In proof of this, the same writer 
says : "The keeper of a tavern or a tippling house, the retailer of rum, 
sugar or tea, the travelling chapman, the constable of the district, were far 
more important personages whether in their own estimation, or that 
of the public, than the farmer who cultivated his own lands. 
He was the lowest class in society, and gave place here to 
others who, according to the European standard of rank and consequence, 
are confessedly his interiors. This sense of degredation was perceptible 
among husbandmen themselves. Such of them as were under the necessity of 
working set about it witL great reluctance and always under a mortifying 
sense of shame. They would blush to be caught at the plow by their gen- 
teeler acquaintances as much as if surprised in the commission of a crime, 
and if they saw them, approaching many would skulk from, the field and 
plunge into the neighboring thicket. The children were easily infected with a 
humbling sense of inferiority, and the labors of the farm were to the young 
men objects of aversion, as those of the dairy were to the women. Hence 
the family were brought up with habits and feelings inconsistent with their 
station in life, a-nd that respectable class of men known in England as the 
ancient yeomanry of the country, who were the owners and cultivators ©f 
their own lands, had no footing in the province." "Nova Scotia at that 
period," says the writer, "rnigh^ justly be described as one vast grazing 
ground, destined for live stock; and if regular fences were anywliere erected, 
this trouble was taken to protect not white crops, but in nine cases out ef 
ten, grass which was to be cut for winter fodder. Straw was a»o icaBce 
that it generally fetched only a little less than hay and was often translport- 
ed to market, a distance of fifty or sixty miles," (This was before the 
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daya of railroads). "To aggravate thia misfortune the aband'onment of till- 
- age waa defended by a numerous body of advocates, on the ground of bar- 
renness of soil, and inclemency of the heavens. The ooumtry they maintained 
was only fit for pasturage, and would never repay the expense of regular 
cultivation. Beef and pork mig'ht be raised but flour amd pot barley and 
oatmeal were ibeyond the utmost efflorfcs of the climate." 

While {arming in the province was in the condition as above described 
there landed at Halifax a Sterlingshire Scotohmian by the name of John 
Young. BMs father had intended his sion for holy orders in the church but 
the young man declined to be a mdnister and finally after studying law 
drifted into trade and eventually d«oided to try his fortune in the new 
world, and the year 1814 found him in Halifax with Such a stock of goods 
aEt he hoped would Ise suitable for the marlrot in which he intended' to offer 
them. 

Mr. Young came from a country that throughout Europe, at that time, 
was looked upon as. the home of the most slcilful agricultural practice to 
bo found anywhrae. Speaking of Scotland at that time or later Prof. John- 
son says: "Its olinnate haai been tamed and deprived of its terrorsi. Its 
mosit northern portions in Caithnesis amd even in the Orkney Islands have 
been slubdued into the culture of wheat. Its plowmen are ranked among the 
beat in the world, its thorough husibandry is universlally praised, and its fat 
cattle and sheep from its northern counties are shipped regularly to the 
London market. Infiltead of indiflerenoB and contempt the art of culture waS 
treated with respect and almost every proprietor was at once anxious to pro- 
mote it and ambitious to know something as to the best mode of cultivat- 
ing his esltate." 

Mr. Young had not been many years in this country before he noticed 
the great contrast between the Nova Scotia aaid the Scotch system of 
farming. He also took note of the widely different manner in which the 
people of Nova Scotia and those of Scotland looked at the respectability 
of the business, and apparently came to the conclusion that he would do 
what was in his power to lift the agriculture of Hs adopted country out of 
the degradation into which it had fallen. With this end in view he began 
in the year 1818 to write a series of tetters on subjects relating to agricul- 
ture over the signature "Agrioola." These letters were published in the 
Acadian Blecorder, a Halifax newspaper, and at once caught the ear of the 
public. There were thirty-'eight of the letters omd they dealt with almost 
every phase of agricultural practice as at that time followed in the moat ad- 
vanced European countries. The first letter describes the low state of agri- 
culture and the genieral commercial depresBion in the province. The slecond 
recommends the establishment of agrioultural societies; the sixth takes up 
the climatic conditions, describes the causes that influence it; the ninth 
combats the prejudice which exists agaiast the climate and shows from the 
nature of its vegetable productions that it will ripen all the principal grains. 
Then follows a series of letters on soil with a particular description of Nova 
Scotia soil. The sixteenth letter enumerates the purposes in agriculture of 
the diSterent instruments of tillage. 
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Tten oomies a letter on plows, followed by one on the benefits tbat 
would be gained by the introduction of drill miaoliines. Other letters deal 
with the harrow, roller, threahdng mills, fans and reaping maohine, the pat- 
ent sward cutter and the cultivator and grubber. There are five letters de- 
voted to the discussion of manures, anim/al and vegetable. It is shown how 
water and earth retain the' gaSeouS and Soluble principles of the putrescent 
manuresl; and eorrorsi are pointed out in ithe ttea*nien<t of manures and re- 
medies are suggested. The principle of fermemt/ation is diaeussed and the na- 
ture of oomposit explained. The naiture and the usie of peait is set forth and 
how to convert it into manure. FoSsSl mianiire is referred to and three let- 
ters have for tlheir subject, lime, the method of burning, how it sihiould 'be 
applied and its saipposed effecit on vegetation. Gypsum (phospliate of lime) 
magnesia and its combinationsi, alkalies, neutral Salts, burnt clay, are all 
treated on, winding up witib some general observations, especially applicable 
.to Nova Sootia. The last half dozen letters treat of the inequalities of the 
surface of the earth; alsio of Stones amd rocks, a surplusi of water and de- 
spribes Elfcington's principle of drainage. The writer's opinions are likewise 
given of the oultivatdon of the land as aflteotimg the individual. Society and 
national wealth, concluding with a oonsideraition of land in relation to its 
employmient of capital. 

The effect of these letters on the public mind of the province was electri- 
cal. The first letter was publislhed July 13th, 1818, and before the close of 
the year Mr. Young as "Agrioola" was in correspondence with leading men 
from every ooun*y in tihe province oomplimentimg him upon the grand work 
ho was doing. A central agricultural Society bad also been formed in BPali- 
fax with a membership of one hundred and twenty. The entrance fee to this 
society was twenty shillings and the Lieulteniant Governor's donation was 
one hundred guineasi. By February, sleven mjonthg after the first letter was 
publiAed, Agricola wag in possession of more than two hundred and fifty 
letters from all ranks and conditions, and by April, fourteen Agricultural 
societies had 'been formed and several others were organized shortly after 
this date. 

Mr. Young was mode secretary of the Central Society and writes April 2(M)h, 
1819: "All the sleeds destined for the fourteen Societies are now ready to be. 
delivered and the secretary is availing himslelf of siuitable opportunities to 
despatch them. Those belonging to Piotou, CoIoheBlter, Kings and Union 
Kings County are sibippad. The seeds for Sydney and Hants will be forward- 
ed today, the firsit by a vessel of Cutler's to Manchester, the second by a 
private team." 

In 1822 Mr. Young published his letters and a part of his correspondence 
with' the leading men of the country, written, during the publication of has 
letters in the Becorder. The title given the book was "The Letters of Agri- 
cola." "On the principles of vegetation and tillage -WTitten for Nova 
Scotia and published first in the Acadian Eecorder by John Young, Secre- 
tary of the Provincial Agricultural Board and honorary memiber of the 
Ma^Baphusetts and Montrea,! Agricultural Sooietaes." 
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Copieg of thig work are diflKcult to ibe had at the present time outsdde of 
Nova Scotia and probably in that provimoe also. In a work of this kind 
there seems good reasoai for transioriibing one at Iteslt of those letters in full 
and giving extracts from others so that modem readers' interested in agri- 
cultural quesftiona can have an opportunity of judgiog for themeelveg the 
quality of the work done in the imteradts of farmers in Eastfirn Canada 
nearly a century ago. Perhaps we, of thia later time, may incur the risk, of 
heaimg ili said, you have not improved your privileges. 

Mosit of the letters were written before the public haid the loaat idea who 
the writer was, and there seems to have been a very great curiosity to fimd 
out Agricola's real name. Writing on thisi dufojeot to correspondents he says: 
"I must again caution mjy readers against all enquiries about myself, Which 
have risen to an unprecedented beiight since the last public meeting. In ev- 
ery circle my ears are stunned with foolidh speculation. The books sent me 
have ^been traced and watphed. My handwriting has been subjected to every 
species of torture and examination. I have been compelled to steal froni 
the notice of acquaintances the hours necessary for the hurried composition 
of later letters; and lilce the old woman in the fable the public Eieem deter- 
mined to know the mystery of the eggs, although the experiment should tear 
the hen bo pieces." 

When the Central Agriciiltutal Society was organized — one of the first 
practical results of the letters— Aigrioola was made the secretary, although 
the meeting at which the society was formed had no idea which of its mem- 
bers was being elected to that office. He was proposed for the position by 
the Governor General as the following, shows: "His Kxoellenoy then observed 
that the next appointment being that of sleoretary, it was an office import- 
ant to the succese of the whole plan. In an agricultural society such a per- 
son ought to possess qualifioations adapted to that particular object. It 
appeared to him there was one person extiremely capable of the office, and 
that was Agricola himself.^ Be again assured the mieeting that he was' to- 
tally unknown to him, and he did not wish that the prying eye of public 
curiosity should endeavor to discover himv but to leave that matter to 
himself until he juidgeid of the opportunity mosit favorable." Agricola was 
therefore appointed to the position, Hon. Judge Baliburton agreeing to fill 
the office till Agricola should comie forward and declare hiinslelf, which in a 
few days he decided to do. 

'Twen'ty-five societies were organized in the province within two years. The 
Kings and Bants Society, thougii countad among the twenty-five, dates its 
foundation thirty years earlier, or in 1789, during the gubematoral term of 
Governor Parr. A society had been formed in Halifax at the same time that 
the King® society was opgaaiized, but it proved short lived. The Kings and 
Hiants Society, however, was in the hand® of men who were able to appre- 
ciate the value of the institution and it was now in a position to take ad- 
vantaige of the enthusiasm created by Agricola. A letter addressed to Agri- 
oola by the officers and committee of the society under date of July 13, 
1819, congratulated him on the grand work he was doing, and contained an 
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account of the formation of that society in 1789. This date (1789) makes 
the Kings! Society one of the oldesil, if not the oldesit, agricultural society in 
Canada. Its firsit officers were: 

Jonathan Crane, President. 

John Thoraias Hall, Vice Presddeint. 

Jaanies FuUerton, Secretary. 

James N. Shannon, Treasurer. 

David Dennison, Steward. 

Numiber of members on the roll, 107. 

, But this early date, 1789, was not the beginninig of the fix'st united 
movement ini Nova Scotia in the interests of sitook raasing. Ad advertise- 
ment in the Nova Scotia Gazette of 1773, of races to take place at the 
Windsor Fair on June 15th and 16th offlereid one plate of twenty pounds and 
one of ten pounds in prizes for native teed borsea. This Windsor Fair had 
been one of the institutions of the place for Some years, as the following 
resolution passed at a public meeting would g'o to show: "Whereas it isl 
thought that the esitablishiiig of a Fair a;t Windsior will be of great utility 
to the province, a numlfer of the gentlomen of Blalifax being desirous of pro- 
moting every moasurc that can conduce to tlie public good have entered in- 
to a subsKsription for ijromiums and rewards and will cause the following to 
be given on Tuesday, the 21gt of May, 17G5, the Cirst day of the Fair." 

For a person who would bring the greatest number of cattle the award 
was three yards of English blue siuperfine broad cloth and a silver modal. 
For horses the prize was a saK.ldle, a bridle and a modal. For sheep a pair 
of sheers and a. medal. O'ther prizes weipe a ohum and a modal for the best 
cow, a whip and a pair of spurs for the best horse and six yards of ribbon 
and a modal for the best twelve pounds of butter or cheese. The best wrest- 
ler was offered a lace hat and a pair of sipurs, while the next best got a 
pair of shoes and buckles and the third a pair of buckskin gloves. - ' 

Although the prizes at this early day were not in money, they were good 
value and probably were quite as highly appreciated by the successful com- 
petitors as the prenviums given at the prei*nt time. 

The following extracts from a letter written to Agricola from Amherst, 
daited January 7, 1819, speaks of the formation of the Cumberland Society 
aaid the puiblic sentiment there. After giving the list of the names of those 
who composed the society the writer says': As it may suit anonymous writ- 
ers to represent our society to be composted of the lowei- order of the inhabi- 
tants of the County of Cumberland you will probably think proper to 'give a 
listt of itsi members and their subscriptiona for publioation. It will be seen 
by it that the Cum'berland society comprises a large portion of the magis- 
/traoy and of the respectability of the County. You will see annexed a copy 
of a letteir aiddreslsed to one of the members of our committee by Mr. John 
McFarlane, a mian residing at Fox Harbor, in this county, whose oharaoter 
entitles his statement to be readily /believed. You will no doubt consiider the 
information therein contained interoslting; not only beoausle it is proof from 
actual exparimant of the beneficial effects which will fl'ow from the general 
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introduction of the drill system in the province; tout aklo because it shows 
that farmiers will not neglect com'raunioating to the public the results of their 
experi«gaoe when proper ohiamnels are opened for tba-t purposle. These channels 
are the agricultural societies of each county. 

Dr. Purdy, the secneitary of our ooumty, not having received any cammoMii- 
oatiou from "the aleoretary of the Provinoiial society lauthorizing him to cor- 
respond, and the proceedings of the latter not being extensive enough to 
put in the shape of a formal report, I have taken the liberty of informing 
you of our purpose. The Society closed ila meeting with reitera/ted thanks to 
A'gricola. I am much helped by your requesting my ooii<eslpondenoe and I 
shall take an earlier opportunity of Sending you a few remarks on the State 
of agriculture in this coun'ty. 

I am. Sir, your very humible Servant, 

J. S. MOKSE. 

P. S. — A list of society members accompanies this letter; amd the gross 
slum of donations and Subscriptions amounts to £111, 7s., 6d. currency. 

A'gricola had other correspondents in Cumberland than Mr. Morse. Ste- 
phen Oxley, of River Philip, slent him a diescription of the county regarding 
its present State of agricultural improvernent. AmherSt, Fort Lawrence, Min- 
udie, Biver Hebert, Macoan, Nappan, Biver Philip, Bamshag and WestcbeSteir 
are all briefly referred to in this communication. Speaking of Amherstt Mr. 
Qxley says: "ATmherSt which contains the county town although very little 
elevated above the level of the sea, yet from its bleak and northwest aspect 
is considerably exposed to the chilling blasts from that quarter during the 
winter nnomths. Ite farmers here do not pay that due regard' or strict at- 
tention to agricultural pursuits which the importance of the subject com- 
mands; depending chiefly on their hay and pasturage which enables them to 
rear and keep Stocks of cattle and sheep. 

The marshes, although completely dyked and in many parts' tolerably 
drained, lie atooSt in one boundleSs tract of unoultivartied soil comprising 
some hundreds of acres unmarked by the furrow of the plough, and are cap- 
able of being improved to infinite advantage. These parts which have been 
judiciously idpained and are becoming dry are generally appropriated to 
English hay as it is called, or to grazing, and are most admirable for the 
reception of the plough 'and with good management would teem with bread 
com in 'great abundance. The uplands in their primitive state are not per- 
haps so rich as in some other partsi of the country, but are in general cap- 
able of being highly improved by a regular mode of culture. Besides the 
vasit heaps of dung produced from the barns which accumulate during the 
winter to a prodigious size, the immense and endless quantities, of m'arah mud 
at the very skirts of the upland are acquisitions which few farmers in the 
province can boast of, and li'me, too, is evidently within their reach. Yet, 
strange to say, I know of only solitary ineitanoe in which that valuable 
fosiril has been used a'S a manure. PosSesiSed of all these local advantages I 
wonder not at the remark m'ade by your respectable Onslow correspondent', 
after his tour through part of this county, that "Cumberland ought to be 
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the granary of Nova Scotia." 1 think the obBtervation was well applied, for 
I know of no county in the province that holds out greater iaduoements to 
begin and perfect the most approved systems of agriculture." Mr. Oxley'9 
estimraie written eighty-sieven years ago of the agricultural oapabilities of 
Cumiberland were not overstated but when coal, whidi at that time was not 
mined to any extent, isi added to the aasiatfil of thig county, with the en- 
hanced value of its lumiber and its fishery privileges, Cumberland must take 
rank asl one of the riohe^ in natural reeiouroes of all the counties of that 
•province. 

AgriCola had another uorresipondent from Cumberland, Thos. Boaoh, Esq., 
of Port' Lawrence. Mr. Bioaoh took exception to slome statements made by 
Mr. Young touching the olimiate of Nova Sootia. Mr. Young immiediately 
wrote to Mr. Eoach saying that nothing was further from his intentions 
than to silight his judgment or hurt hig feelings. This brought a reply from 
Mr. Boaoh in which he states that 'he was willing, though still thinking Ag- 
, rioola to be sanguine about the clin-.'ate. Soil and season of this province to 
forego his own opinion and that of his friemds, and meant never more to 
write anything that might be considered as Apposing his laudable end'eavors 
to stimulate the inhabitants of this province to be independent if possible 
of the United States for bread. 

The war of 1812 between Great Britain and the United Statesi opened the 
eyes of Nova Seotians to the danger of so largely depeniding upon the Unit- 
ed States for wheat flour, and Agrioola's letteis were due in a consider- 
able degree to a desire to make his adopted country independent of the 
United States for "bread corn." 

The following letter received by Agrioola from Colchester, contains so 
much that is interesting and brings out so distinctly the contrast between 
those days and the present that I have copied it in full: 
To Agrioola: 

Sir, — ^I was bred in this country and am well pleased to see its improve- 
ment. I must confess that I had very little hopes of much good coming out 
of your letters at first, and althoug'h I read them like my neighbors, I rath- 
er wondered than was instructed, but I ami now beginning to think that we 
shall be benefiited in good earnest. In our Settlenjent we have always (some 
good years excepted) had nxuoh difflioulty in raisSng our own bread, and 
when our wheat crops failed the purchasing of flour was a great evil, and 
a heavy drain on us. Within two years I have had to reduce my stock of 
cattle to buy bread for my family, which not only hurt me but all our 
neighborhood. The mice did us serious injury and I am very mistrustful of 
them this season. The snow has so long covered the ground that I fear they 
will come out likie locusts on us in the Spring and siunrJmier and destroy the 
fruit of the earth. I wish soime of your correspondents would turn your at- 
tention to these vermin and contrive Some efiteotual remedy of guarding the 
country from these savages which in my opinion resemble So much the 
plagues of Egypt that I sometimeB tiiink th'^ are sent us for our silie. 
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But this, sir, is not what I intended particularly to write you about; al- 
thougt it ia a very important matter for our speedy improvement for you 
to write as much and as loMg' as you please. Still it will be all to no pur- 
pose, if theste vermiin pay their usiual visits and eat up the grass and corn 
by ihfr roots. 

But the principal thing I wish to meiptioii is the introduction of oat- 
meal in this part of the province and the likely advantege we are to siecure 
from it. I had a great prejudice agiainst it at first and must ackmowled'ge 
it was not very palatable. I tastted it firat im Triuo as bread and al- 
though I did not like it, it was far from disiagreeable. I thought of it 
then rather as a curiosity than to be amy good to the country. When I 
went back to Truro three weeks afterwards I sought after a piece of thesie 
Scotch cakes and on malfing a siecond trial I disliked them much less than at 
the first; and it then sitruck me thiat I should have my^If a few buslhels of 
my oats converted into siuoh meal. I carried the resolution into eflieot before 
another eight days, and had it home to my family. Prom tSie novelty of 
the thing the children began eating it in bread but after a second trial nei- 
ther threats nor entreaties could induce them to touch it. Through persua- 
sion, however, my wife always used it when at table; I myslelf beoatne fond 
of it, and thought it more nourislbing than our flour bread. We were in the 
States for nearly a month when one day a neighbor called at the house and 
the conversation turned on oatmjeal. Hte preferred it, he said, made in por- 
ridge and talien with milk. We tried it that even'ing in this way for the 
children; they seemed to relish it and ever since have continued fond of it. 
By degrees they began again to tasibe the oakesi; and at this time oatmeal is 
now our staff of life, and is coming very fastt in use throughout the whole 
district of Colchester. Although your writings' had done no further good to 
this country than briniging us to an acquaintanoe with this very useful and 
eoonomioal method of employing our oatsi, your' time would have 'been well 
spent, for any farmer can make himself independent in point of bread with 
half the work Ijy turning his attention to the culture of oats. Plump, well 
filled grain of thib kind is, I think, as two to one when compared to wheat, 
and as the latter is worth on an average ten sl)illings, good oats are now 
worth five shillings in real value, and besides they are a sure crop, not sub- 
ject to as many accidents, can be raised on almost any kind of land arid 
well fitted to the soil and climate of this province. But sir, as oats only 
brought three shillings to three and sixpence per bushel the additional value 
given them by converting them into wholesome meal is to be ascribed to 
your labors; and could we succeed in getting the proper m'ills erected (which 
I hope to sec general in a. very few years) we would get on very fast in im- 
provement. I never believed till now that this province could raise its own 
bread, but I am convinced that nothxng is more easy, and I for one shall 
this year sow double the quantity of oats ever before raised on my farm. 
The potato oats are preferable for mealing, and I would recommend to all 
such as mean to cultivate this grain to obtain such seed if they can. Four 
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.bushels of these wjU produce 1 cwt. of meal, whereas five or five and a half 
are necessary of our common oats. 

Wishing you all success, I am. 

Your very humble servant, 

J. ARCHIBALD. 

Colchester, March 12, 1819. 

Agricola's remarks on Mr. Oxley's letter seem to me worth copyibg. It 
gives us an idea, of the low estimate held by many persons — residents of 
the province— of the agricultural capabilities of Nova Scotia. He says: 
"This letter may be called a brief statistical account of Cumberland and 
must be highly interesting to the whole province. It is written to do away 
with the impression of any natural incapability, either in the soil or climate 
for the production of white crops, and I rejoice that the opinion which I 
broached in a very early stage of my course seems to be daily gaining 
strength and co)ifirmation. So indignant are my cori'cspondents at some late 
attempts to revive the old exploded docitrine that in three of my letters this 
week allusions ai'e made to the subject and I have even an assurance from, 
the secretary of one of the county societies that at their first meeting a 
solemn appeal will be entered against it in the name of the whole body, and 
that a public instrument will be sinnt me to signify their united conviction 
'that Nova Scotia — sio long dEigradd and abusred — is abundantly capable of 
perfecting all kinds of broad corn.' If white and green crops come to j>erfec- 
tion in the Cobeqnid mountains, the valleysl and plains' und©r proper manage- 
ment and barring the usual chanues incidentel to all countries musit yield a 
forward and certain h^arvest. I again assert that I fear no oontradiotion 
that there is no country within our tt-ixitorial boundary whiere wheat, rye, 
barley and oatsi will not in nineteen sie-asons out of twenty ripen and perfect 
their seeds and I feel obliged to Mr. Oxley, the vice president of the Cum- 
berland Society, for coming thus boldly forward and givin'g his Eiantimentsj 
■ and name to the public. In truth, all the assertions that have lately been 
made, all the associations that have l-een formed, the unexampled spirit and 
liberality of the capital in this great cause are the vain and idle dreams of 
enthuaias'ts, if nature has doomed the country to pasiturage and cursed with 
sterility. The provincial society now in operation and which embracesi what- 
ever is distin(iui'Slhed for rank, taleni and respectability will soon put this 
question to the test of experiment; and if their patriotisim be backed by a 
corresiponding zeial in the lesrislature this province will aasume a proud and 
inde{)endent atti'tude and plant her p^ory on the pedestal of the plough. 
There isi public virtue in the very trial and every gooid man will 'bewail as a 
oalamiity the miscarriage of their plana." 

Ploughing matches were introducod at this time in Nova Scotia and a 
report from Truro to Mr. Ykjung written' by E. M. Blanohard tells how 
things were conducted at suoh gatherings in 1819, nearly a century ago. 

"I have tO' inform you that in our society three ploughing matches have 
lately taken place, one to each township, and th'ese were appointed by the 
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committee. The oarapetitors were to be young men thirty years of age and 
natives of the provinco. The first was in Truro, tlie" 23rd ult., and attended 
by a gaieat numiber of people. Six plougihs drawn by horsies were engaged 
and the performance was fully equal to araythimg that xniight be expected. 
The highest prize was allotted to Alexander, son of JamieBl Archibald, about 
nineteen years of age; the second to John Gerney, 21 years of age, and the 
third to Jamesi Talbot." 

The next was in Onsilow the week following and was numerously attend- 
ed and the work well performed. David Crow, John Bishop and Richard Car- 
ter were the prize winners at .Onslow. At Ijondonderry, the other township, 
Mr. Blanoha/id was not presfent, but of the others he siays: "I was present 
and am happy to say that a Spirit of emulation and good humor prevailed 
in all dealcriptions of persons assembled, and the novelty of the spectacle 
added to its acknowledgeid usefulness and was a source of siatisif action." 

In commenting on this letter and ofchersi received on tihe same siubjeot, 
Mr. Young says: "With heartfelt pleasure have I 'given theste two letters to 
the publife, the one from Piotou, the other from Truro as marking a new 
era and symptomatic of a new feeling. I am happy also to announce that 
the Cumberland society is making preparation lor three matches in different 
parts of the county — at AmherBt, River Philip and at Bamsibag. Tliese are " 
favorable Specimene of enterprise in the eastern part of the province but 

what has. become of the western I have looked with impatience to 

Windsor, to Borton, to Cornwallis, to Annapolis, to Londonderry, and I 
wish not to' look in vain." 

"There is ooe painful oireumsitanoe in the matches this day n^coi-ded," Mr. 
Young goes on to say, "the. exclusion of British ploughmen from canteh'ding 
with our own. It is thie public acknowled'gmen't of inferiority and I call 
on Acadia to wipe away the Stain. This humiliating di'Stinction must be' 
blotted fromj the annals of our agnicuHure and our young men musit not 
resrt. conitenited till they can strive, and that s'ucoessfuUy with the ploughmen 
of any country." 

I shall close this chapter by quoting almost in full one of Mr. Young's 
three letters on lime: 

"In the year 1806 I was one afternoon leaning over the grave of Burns 
reading the plain inscription on his tombstone erected in the churchyard of 
Dumfriesi. This town was for a time the home of the Scottish Bard and 
here terminated his follies, the last breathings of his muse, and his life. I 
was indulging in one of those moods in which pain and pleasure are so 
equally blended that the mind is thrown into a sort of delightful melancholy, 
when I was forced by present objects to check the rirfng emotions and com- 
bine them with grief. His enchanting and splendid verses were contracted 
with the/ dark shades of his character; the strength and manly independence 
of intellect, with inconstan* wavering^ of his moral perception; the bright 
and promising morning of his life, with the black cloud that settled on the 
evening of his days. I was riveted to the spot; tears filled my eyes; my 
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whole soul was absorbed in coatcrmplation. It was' a moment of rich enjoy- 
menj;. A slow and faltering step struck my ear, and turniug round I dis- 
covered an emaciated but venerable figure approaching the last decrepitude of 
old age. 'Stranger,' said he "you are paying the tribute of respect to our 
poet, and I must beg paiWon for this abrupt intrHsd<>n.' Tliere was su<^ an 
air of good nature in the old mam, heigih'tenied by the sense of helplessaiess, 
that I addressled him frankly in reply, and ^owed no reluctance to engage 
in conversation. 

He sketched to me with all the loquacity characteristic of his years, the 
habits, the faults of the i)06t, while at the Blame time he appearied an ardent 
admirer of tho faithful coloring, the playful wit, the winning sprightlinese of 
the writer. 'Come,' said he, 'along with me to the hillock' where Bums al- 
ternately brutified his senses or exalted theim by the varied inspirations of 
his lyre.' I accomipaoied him and we asfcended together the mound of earth 
on the top of which is the seat— onoe the favorite haunt of this immortal 
and extraordinary geniua. It is Stiir shown to the ourioiisl; it lies within the 
precincts of the town, and commands a fine prospect of the surrounding 
country. We seated ourselves on the grassy turf, and grown familiar by in- 
terchange of sentiment, we conversed on the mosit intimate footing. Prom 
Burns we soon passed to other topics posfeeseing novelty or interest. 'The 
country, ' said I, 'in every oireotion around and wherever I have travelled 
is mostly arable and highly cultivated. The red anid white wheats prevail uni- 
versally, and are sown seemingly- by the farmiers in equal quantities.' 'Yes,' 
siaid the old man, 'there is a wonderful change in this district since I was of 
your age; for I can recollect when there was neither enclosures nor viheat in 
all tkis country.' 'Is it possible,' I answered, 'that all these improvements 
are of so recent date as to be within your memory? I should like jt if you 
would relate to me the ancient state of the country, the condition of the 
tenants and the progress of agriculture.' 'That I shall do with all my 
Wart,' rejoined my acquaintance, his eyes brightening as he spoke, for like 
ir.ysielf he seemed fond of the subject. 

'I was born,' continued he, 'in Lochmaben in 1719, and am now eighty- 
seven years old. The oldest thing I recollect is the great riot which took 
place throughout the whole of this shire in VT2A, in conslequence of the land^ 
ed' propriatorel itjeginning to enclose their estates on purpose 'to stock them 
with black cattle. The small tenants were turned out to make way for the 
improvement; and the ground was fenced by a sunken ditch and wall called 
then park dikes. Great distresis was felt in the country on account of the 
alterations, atod the tenants rpse in a mob and with pitch forks, spades and 
mattocks proccederl to level all those enclosures from the one end of the 
countv to the other. My father was unfortunately concerned in that dis- 
tiirbance and after it was qraelled by the help of two troops of dragoons 
from Edinburgh, he was banished to the American plamtations for his 
crime. I was brought up by my uncle who rented a smuall farm of about one 
hundred acres in a village about twenty miles hence, and I assisted him in 
working it. The general produce of all thisi country was gray oats, al- 
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though the gentlemen on their oroft raised ^lao a little "bear" or "'bigg," and 
some white oats. Yet the soil was believed by all ni«n incapable of produc- 
ing wheat, and accoi-dingLy it was never tried. Our comimon food consdaibed 
of gray oats parched or burned out of the ear, and ground in a hollow 
stone by hand; of milkj of goats, with never more than one ewe killed at 
Martinmas tor the family. The hougiea were generally built of mud and 
covered with thatch and the clothing was of plaiding, a coarse, twilled stuff 
manufactured at home from the black and white wool mixed together. Hats 
and shoes were worn only by the gentry, and even they often appeared at 
ohuroh with coats of their wives' nuakin'g. 

Potatoes were not introduced till 1725, and at first were c\iltivated with 
much care and in small patches. They were carried to the great towns on 
horses' backs and were retailed at a high price by pounds' and ounces. It 
was about the j»ear 1735, when they came in'to corn'mon use and before that 
period there was often great scarcity of food, sonietd'mes bordering on fam- 
ine in this fine country which was th'em acoountied incapable of raising bread 
tor its scanty population. The town of Dumfries at presJent con+ains niore 
inhaibitanta than was then in the whole county, and twenty acres are- more 
ptroductive than two handred in those d'ays. Such was the low Sftate of hug- 
ba'ndty that the principal supply oa'rae from Cumiberland on the other side of 
the Esk; and J miyself h'ave witnessed on the Wednesdays which, from time 
immemorial, have been our market days, sad sloeniea of real distress occasion- 
ed by the dwelling of the river which prevented the carriers from bringing 
forward the meal, as the, want of 'bridges often interrupted all communica- 
tion.' 

'I have seen,' proceeded the old man wi'th aniniiation, and pointing with 
the staff in his hand, 'all that cpuntry before us covered and overgrown 
with whins and broom, and not a single vestage of these hedges and stone 
wallsi which croas and intersect the whole land^ape. A few sheep and jblack 
cattle picked the scanty herbage, arid they were preven'ted from eating the 
growing corn either by a herdboy, who tended them, or by a temporary 
fence erected every year. 

'The com'm'On» people very often colleioted nettles in the field of which 
they made a bind of coarse soup thickened with meal, and enriched on great 
days by a piece of 'butter as a luxury. The state of Scotland from 1719 to 
1745 was miserable in the extreme. The lower classes were ill-fed, ill-clothed 
and ill-lodged, and there was no revival in their circumstances till the in- 
troduction .of potatoesi and lime. 

'Of potatoes and limie,' repeated I. 'I can perceive some reason why the 
first should improve their condition, but what connection had the last with 
it?' 'Lime,' continued my instructor, 'operated with more succesB on the 
prosperity of the country th'an potatoes, and I look upon it as the besit 
friend we ever saw.' 

'Explain yourself,' said I, 'tor all thia seems mysterious, and I cannot 
ppnoeive how lime could have wrought SMoh enchantment.' 
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'To your satisfeiotion, then, I shall aooounft for i't; and my pressent views 
have not been altered for the last twenty years of my life. Seventy years 
ago, in 1738, there was no lime used for ■building' in Dumfriesi except a lit- 
tle made of cockle sliells burned at Colvend and brought on horstes' backsi, a 
distance of twenty-two miles. All the houses were either composed of mml 
walls stremgthened by upright posts, and these bouad and connected toge- 
ther by wattled twigs; or they were built of stone laid, not in mortar, but 
in clay or mioist loam. 

"The whole town was a collection of dirty, mean and frail hovelsi, never ex- 
ceeding one story, because the materials had not strength or firmness to 
bear more. Thesie buildings were so perishable aod stood in need of such 
constant propping thjat people never thought of spending time, labor and 
money on the comforts of a habitation which was to fall into ruin during 
the course of their life time. Old Provost Bell's house, which was founded 
in 1740, is the only one remaining of the ancient town, and although the 
under story waS built with clay, the two upper were laid in lime, which is 
the oausb of its long stamding. Between the yeaxs 1730 and 1760 the old 
muid walls gave place to those of stone laid in mortar and from that per- 
iod there 'has been a rapid and visible imiprovetnient. Bouses acquired per- 
manence, descended from father to son, and the laborsi of one generation were 
enjoyed by the hext. To lime, then, we owe these stately edifces with all 
the comforts and conveniences they confer; and it hence contributed in a re- 
markable degree to the refinement and polish of private life.' 

'If to this fossil,' continued the old man, "we are indebted for the stabil- 
ity of our towns, we are under greater obligations for its unpreowlented ef- 
fects on the power of the earth'. Wheat and clover would not thrive in this 
county of 'Dumfries, nor in the Stewartry of Kirkudbright until liriiewas 
plentifully incorporated with the soil. After its introduction the farmers be- 
came rich; their lands advanced in value, the produce wa.? multiplied ten 
fold, the population increased and these counties suddenly rose to their 
present unexampled prosperity. 

In my yoimger days it cost much toil to raise on my unole'.sl farm from 
two to two and a half "bolls'" of gray oats per acre, and after taking one 
or two crops the ground lay hare for four or five years in natural grass, 
which was coarse and unpalatable to the cattle. The rent, only two shill- 
ings and six pence per acre, we found great difficulty in scraping together, 
and we fell on a thousand shifts to accomiplish it. Now the same farm is 
rented at three pounds ten shilUnigs per acre, is kept under constant crop- 
ping, rears excellent wheat, is wholly drained and enclosed, supports a gen- 
teel family in all the comforts of life, and one year's rent of it double the 
sum which could have purchased it altogether sixty-five yearsi ago. It is 
lime that hasi warmed and meliorated the soil, that hasi endo'wed it with 
productive powers and that siupportsi all the plenty and prosperity you have 
been admiring aa you have travelled through the district.' 

Hie paused. I looked in his face, and a glow of animation had over-^ 
spread the paleness of age. His right hand was extended in an impressive 
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pos'ture, and his left rested upon his staff. The pental of Titian eould not 
have done him' half justice. I rose and bowed, we came down together and 
I returned to my apartmentsi in the inn to note down the particulars of this 
interesting story. 

In this province (Nova Scotia) we have fortunately an immense abund- 
ance of lime, although hitherto it has been much neglected and scarcely ap- 
plied to use. The benefits of mixing it with the soil seem not to have struck 
our farmers with the force that the importance of the subject merits; and 
the few trials that have been made have been conducted with so little skill, 
and have fallen so much short of expectation, that the value of the inestim- 
able fossil has not been sufficiently proved. The cheapness of land, the de- 
cided preference in favor of the grazing sjrstem, the easy and independent 
circumstances within the reach of moderate industry, the natural productive- 
ness of n new country have all operated in repressing the elastic spring of 
vigorous and spirited exertion. The toil and expense of burning and carting 
lime to the extent of one hundred and fifty bushels to an English acre, would 
have been viewed as a herculean task by men who had encountered the 
hardships of cutting down the forest to procure subsistence. 

There was, moreover, in the early settlement of the country less ' necessity 
for th« application of this beneficial manure. The exuberance of vegetable 
matter incorporated with the soil, which had been accumulating for past 
ages by the annual decay of leaves and plants, yielded liberal returns un- 
der the most careless cultivation. 

The marshes and intervals and at times the deep loamy uplands were 
put under the most rigorous and unsparing system of exaction, and crop 
after crop succeeded each other, till the original richness of the soil was 
drained. When it refused to pay back the seed and labor, it wtvs abandoned 
to natural herbage, and allowed to regain its strength by the liealing pro- 
cess of nature. Weeds and grasses sprang up indiscriminately and contended 
on equal terms for the mastery of the soil. There are at present large 
tracts which the occupiers are afraid to break up, because the weeds would 
instantly start into life and choke whatever grain would be intrusted to the 
earth. New lands in such circumstances have Ijeen sought after to furnish 
bread corn, or the more ruihous expedient has been resorted to of importing 
it. We are now happily ripe for a change. The agricultural classes are be- 
ginning to study the'r profession with keenness and enthusiasm. New and 
more liberal ideas are gaining the ascendancy. A spirit of enterprise has 
gone forth; the noble, the wealthy, the wise are striving with each other to 
raise our prostrate and fallen agriculture to some sort of eminence, and a 
few years of such promise will alter the complexion of our affairs. 

It is inconceivable what effect lime has on the productiveness . of the 
earth. Philosophers have investigated its nature and properties to find out 
the secret spell by which it works, and while some have attributed its effect 
to its power of decomposing perishable matter, or to its affinity for carbonic 
acid, others have ascribed its power to the change effected on the constitu- 
tion of the soil. All, however, are agreed that no land, after its first and 
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natural richness has berai exhausted by cropping, can continue fertile with- 
out a mixture of this fossil. Its use was the first thing that revived Eng- 
lish agriculture, after it had long languished in the most abject state, and 
it was the first thing, too, that raised Scotland to independence. 

Linie as a manure has found its way into France and Germany, and it 
is blended with the soil alonij the shores of the Baltic. In southern lati- 
tudes this mineral is more generally applied cither ilncoi'porated with clay in 
the shape of marl, or combined with sulphuric aoid in that of gypsum. 

This whole province soems to rest on calcareous formations, and lime- 
stone and plaster rock protrude everywhere on the surface. Nature has thus 
secured her perpetual fertility by dispensing in such exhaustless protusionthe 
fossil manures. The only difference between these two substances is in their 
chemical combination, for the base of both is the same, limestone being a 
carbonate and plaster a sulphate of lime. The last of these is regularly ex- 
ported to the United States as an iudispensible dressing, and is there found 
to quicken and invigorate the principle of vegetation. Here it is neglected, 
except as an article of commerce and it is generally reputed to be totally 
useless on our lands. Of all this am I not only doubtful, but incredulous, \. 
and I wish that some experiments were Instituted to set the question at 
rest; for without the testimony of stubborn and well attested facts no man 
can believe that the substance which fertilizes in Maryland and New York, 
and now in Massachusetts will be inoperative in Nova Scotia. I am aware 
that climate exercises over the vegetable kingdom a mighty and imperious 
dominion, and the effects of gypsum here may be less striking and perhaps 
less profitable; but that it is altogether inefficient is so incompatable with 
the known principles of order and uniformity which prevail throughout the 
laws of matter, that everyone has a right to suspend judgment till the 
foundation of this opinion be .given to the public. 

But waiving the questionable point in the meantilme, there can be no 
doubt about the utility of lime. In all northern climates it has produced 
wonderful benefits, and has been tried here lately with success and with suffi- 
cient liberality to justify its general introduction. I recommend it warmly 
to the friends of agriculture and I hope this intrcuduotion will not be lost. 
It is beginning to attract pretty general attention and has been searched 
for with care in aeveral parts of the province. Preparations are now being 
made iox a fair and full experiment in the spring. 

From my own observations and from the notices of my correspondents I 
find that it is met with in most of the townships, not in detached rocks, 
but very often in wide spreading and extensive masses, and where it has not 
been discovered, as in the county of Annapolis, ■ this, I trust, has been 
rather owing to a want of diligence in the search than to the unkindly parsi- 
mony of nature. The society in operation there would do well to direct 
their first efforts and bestow their first premiums in this line of inquilry. It ' 
is -singular that throughout that vast county neither limestone, gypsum, 
chalk nor marl have been detected, although these substances abound in 
similar situations, and in fact are strewed around with the most careles^ 
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prodigality. Limestone has been found in the eastern division of tlie pro- 
vince, in the middle and northern districts, and also in those of the west. In 
Sydney it is met with as a common article, and is frequently sca,ttered on 
the soil. It abounds in Piotou Island, although the quality is very inferior, 
on the east and west river flo\ying into the harbor and also along the sea- 
shore. In Stewiaoke it exists abundantly, although the farmers till of late 
in that settlement were ignorant of the fact, and were in the practice of 
bringing from a distance what was needed for the purposes of building. In 
Musquodoboit the one side of the river is an unbroken chain of lime rock of 
the finest and purest quality. It is so accessible itself and so near to the 
forest that it can be burned for a small expense, not exceeding four pence 
per bushel. From this point traversing the province northward we encount- 
er it again in the rivers of Colchester, and in the North Mountains at On- 
slow. It meets us at the Biver Philip, at Amherst, at Nappan and Maccan, 
in Cumberland, and no doubt in several other places which I cannot partic- 
ularize. 

It is found along the whole course of the Shubenacadie, and towards its 
mouth on the eastern bank is one solid mass of lime. Across the river 
about half a mile below Fort Ellis, it meets our eye in Douglas, and ex- 
tends along the left bank in detached blocks to the sea. Travelling south- 
ward we discovered it constituting the bed of the Nine Mile river, and from 
thence running back till it terminated in Windsor in great abundance, and 
vast variety. These, although numerous, are far from being the only places 
where this fossil is to be procured. 

Lime is found in extremely different qualities and in proportion as science, 
comes to enlighten our practice, we will turn our attention to the character 
of the rock from which this fossil is taken. Pure limestone consists of nine 
parts of carbonic acid and eleven of calcareous earth, and of course in the 
process of blirning, which is employed solely to expel the, acid by the actipn 
of the heat, it will lose nine-twentieths of its specific weight as drawn from 
the kiln. Shells ol first quality will require" more than their own weight of 
water to slake them, and every one bushel when reduced to powder will 
measure three. When the lime is intermixed with sano', flint or clay, its loss 
in calcination will be less, the shells will yield a smaller proportion of 
powder, and what is still more curious will require a less quantity of water. 
As there are great inequalitites in the mixture of these foreign ingredients, so 
the amount of powder they produce, and the quantity of water used in 
slaking, may be employed as certain measures of the value of the limestone. 
The color to a certain extent, also ascertains the purity, but this cannot be 
relied on as infallible, as there may be a portion of magnesia in combina- 
tion, which on account of equal whiteness cannot be discerned by the eye. 
It is plain that when our different rocks come to bs wrought, these tests 
will be of infinite advantage, and will point out to the farmer and mason, 
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those which yield the most calcareous earth— the substance which both of 
them are in quest of for the purposes of their respective arts. 

To the farmer it is an object to cart the lime when fresh from the kiln. 
By exposure to the atmosphere this earth attracts carbonic acid, and returns 
to its original weight, usually ita the proportion of a twentieth part on each 
of the first five or six daysj if spread oUt to the air it recovers itself much 
more rapidly. While it is light of carriage it should be transported to the 
soil with which it is intended to be mixed, instantly slaked, and then 
scattered and harrowed on the surface. Delay here is of pernicious tendency 
if inert vegetable matter is to be acted on, as the causticity of the lime is 
most active in its simple state belfore its affinity has been exerted on the 
carbonic acid of the atmosphere. If the application is meant to improve "the 
earthy texture of the soil, or to supply calcareous matter to the vegetable 
organization, there is no necessity for such haste, as this fossil considered 
as a carbonate is of infinite value to the farmer, and, moreover, is suppos^^ 
ed by some inquirers to be peculiarly useful in this latter case. Directions ■ 
are even given in Davy's Agricultural Chemistry against using it in soils 
rich in putrescent manures, because ilt lessens the solubility of those com- 
pound products that go directly to the nutrition of the plant. 

"AGRICOLA." 
Halifax, January 17th, 1819. 

CHAPTEB 2. 

I think it would not be difficult to show that the twenty-five years from 
the dajte of Agricola'si letters to 1845 were the miost prosperous yearsi in No- 
va Scotia agriculture. The siame likewise may be Said of the advance in 
faraning in New Brunswick aaid PIrince Edward laland. During mosit of thiege 
yearsi there wasi a siteady flow of immigration with no emigration from ~~^e 
country. The exodusi, about which so much has been written during the last 
quarter of a century, bad not yet begun. The central Society of Halifax, 
which after a few years evolved into a Board of Agriculture for the whole 
province, at once set to work to hold yearly exhibitions and encouraged the 
local societies to do the siame. The' central society as well aS the county or- 
ganization, siought to icGstribute the most improved stock and sieed. Those 
who most in'terested themselves in this work . were the leading men ■ in the 
Severial districts and oonsasted of members of Parliament, la-wyers and teach- 
ers, besides the principal farmers, and all vied with each other in encourag- 
ing and supporting the agricultural revival. 

With thjg state of feeling abroad, if the Soil and climate of the province 
proved as favorable as Agrioola claimed, there could be no doubt but the 
advance would 'be rapid and permanent, amd this was what took place. Mr. 
Ifoung, in writing on ihis phase of the question in 1822, says: " In the his- 
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tory of mo ooun'try bas Hiere ever been reoorded a more rapid and instantan- 
eoug ohainigie tham.' baa ibeen witneseted in Nova Sootia. Imiproveiraenit has pro- 
ceeded with sluoh gigantio strides that already t;he point isl out of sigii't from 
which we started and alihough the whole had been effleoted in little more 
than three years, it is with difficulty fh'an we can ibriiig" oursielvesi to the be- 
lief that provincial husbandry was in duoh a sltate of barbarislm at the oom- 
menoemeint of the period." "In gome articles of produce," he goes on to 
aay, "siuoh as potatoesi and turnips, we have outstripped the demand and 
produced a repletion in the market. In others, as' oats and barley, we have 
raisted enough for home consumption 'but we are still greatly deflcdent in 
wheat." It is true after the first four years the advance- miade was more 
gradual but there was still progress, and the amibition of the farmers' sons 
was to own farms of their own aa quickly as this could be acoompliAed. 

After 1845 there came a great change in the eoonomio conditaons on the 
farm brought about largely by the failure of the potato crop in that year 
and the loss of the wheat crop a few years later. The hard times caused by 
the loss of thesle crops led numibersi of young men raised on the farm to try 
their fort'Unesi in other lands. This was the beginning of the exodus that hag 
been going on ever since. The discovery of gold in California in 184S| anid 
the opening of the American west about the Same time added to this emi- 
gration, the efilects of which have greatly retarded -flie growth of the eastern 
provinces of Canada. In addition to those that left the country whose labor 
was lost to agriculture the bright youngi men who remainled were in not a 
few instances drafted from the farm as telegraph operators, civil engineers, 
darks', railway employes and government offlioials, most of which positions 
may be said to have been created in this country since 1845. Thus a State of 
things gradually came about in which the "son of the Soil" no longer sigh- 
ed for the time when he would be the poSSeaSor of a farm of his own; but 
on the contrary his ambition was fired to prepare himself for some one of 
the many places now opening to the young men capable of filling them. 
This condition of things, it must be borne in mind, wasi not peouliar to Nova 
Scotia or New Brunswick but extended to the whole eastern side of (this con- 
tinent. It may have been felt more keenly in these provinces from the fact 
that shipbuilding, mining, lumibering and fisiliing were attracting the atten- 
tion of capitalists and were rivals for the labor and thought of the boys , 
brought up on the farm. 

Two letters written last winter — Nova Scoiia's record breaking year for 
low temperature and scarcity of fodder — tell something of the hard exper- 
iences of the year 1849. Copies of these are found below: 

"Numbers of persons are talking about this January of 190S as a very 
hard month, and that no work, nothing to do, very hard times, never saw 
the like and so forth. I thought of saying something with respect to the 
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yeara 1848-9. The writer in the spring' of '48 was livingi on the old hoime- 
Bitead ai Westbrook with 'his father and mother, hia blind brother and sickly 
sdsrtar, his grandmother Jenks and n, miaiden aunt, and was doing nioely on 
the farm. In tba/t ^ring he sowed sdx bu^hela of wheat and raised 4^ biish- 
elsi, (the w»avel desltroying it. Hte planted 3 acres of potatoes and dug 115 
bushels; the potato blight was them raging and destrbyed them. Hie sowed 2 
acres of buckwheat and the frost killed it. Insltead of havin/g 25 or 30 
tons of bay asl usual, the drought injured it slo there was 15 tons land the 
farmers far and near suffleired accordingly. The farmers therefore hod but 
little to help others. At this time in what was then called Mill Village there 
was but one vedslel on the stocks known as Thomas Curley and Edward 
Fitzgerald and She was never finished — no work for laboring men. 

Daniel Ylorke then had a store in the old'hiou^ sltai^ding at that time 
where the house stands belonging to J. C. Holmes and where he now lives. 
He used one end of the house for fiour, etc., in the other end his family 
lived. He sold the flour for $10 and 911 per barrel, but that soon departed. 
Patrick Blake had his store somewhere near the place where Mr. Sears 
keeps his play house. He soon sold his flour and went and procured a small 
quantity. The bay was full of ice and no way of getting it here except haul- 
ing it from Amberst so Mr. Blake sold it at 814 per barrel. Some of it 
when made into bread, and although bread was good, it was very dark, not 
quite so dark as the stove pipe but very nearly. I think it was a mixture 
of wheat, buckwheat, peas, beans, nettle and other seeds, and where the 
writer boarded, at last there was nothing but dry corn cake without tea, 
milk, sugar, molasses or butter. Then he left , where he got plenty of oat cake 
of the best kind. The question now arose about the first of January, 1849: 
What shall be done? People must not starve. So a council was called 
comprising Rev. W. B. King, Jacob DeWolfe, Vickery Davison, T. S. Ditek- 
son, James Kirkpatrick, of Kirk's Hill, E. D. W. Eatchford. There may. 
have been some others but I am not certain. They agreed to write and did 
write to Harvey King, of Windsor, to send a certain sum of money to them 
for which they would be accountable if they could not get it from the gov- 
ernment. Postage from Parrsboro to Amherst, 9 pence, to Halifax 1 shilling 
and 6 pence and to Windsor 9 pence, making in all three shillings for the 
one letter. 

For that amount of money we can send 37 letters and one newspaper all 
over Canada and the United States. So the letter went and your humble 
servant at this time was mail Carrier between Parrsboro and Amherst once 
a week, on Saturday leaving Partridge Island at 10.30 a. m., arriving at 
Amherst generally about 4 p. m. Sunday and arriving at Parrsboro 10 p. 
m. Ncjt being as well acquainted with the people on the route as now every- 
one expected money. When he came to Lakeland he took off his bells and 
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drove in without them and every one came to Parrrt>oro the next morning 
to see if the letter came. No money nor letter. The next mail day he took 
with him what they called a blunder-bus or horse pistol which he showed 
to tx good many. On Monday morning again there was a letter from Mr. 
King saying he could not spare any money. Those persions first named then 
petitioned the local government for aid for the poor at Parrsboro and vicin- 
ity. The result was they sent to Amherst, a certain amount of money to 
D. W. Douglas there to let the people of Parrsboro have so many barrels of 
corn meal which was hauled to Parrsboro (twenty barrels) which were haul' 
ed by William Kirkpatrick, now living in the town of Parrsboro, one of the 
oldest persons in town. D'. TP. Holmes being 91 still lives, and the late Dow 
D. Hoop. Who is there here now who can say hard times? Potatoes at 
Cornwallis at that time were $1 per bushel and scarce at that. 

(Parrsboro Leader.) 

Stewiacke, March 22nd, 1905.— The year 1849 and the spring of 1850 were 
memorable, years for short crops and hay famine, but it is not to be com- 
pared with the hay famine of 1905. In 1850 there was more feed went out of 
this valley of Stewiacke than was brought into it. The farmers did not 
know anything about getting money from the Banks, but had to dispose of 
stock as much as possible, and then to do the next best thing. It might 
be well this spring of 1905 tor some who find] themsblves hard pressed, 
to imitate one of those years. William Reynolds, who went heavily in debt 
for a large farm a few years before, known as the Bentley farm, towards 
the last of Maroh, saw hisi hay was nearly all g«me, he sitarted up to John 
Bentley, who was his brother-in-law, and suooeiedey in getting a permit to 
fell tii-miber "to 'brows© his cattle on till spring. About the first week in April 
William srtarted for the mountain withi 25 heaid of oattle, oomiposed of oxen, 
slteer9 and heifersi, and 500 lbs. of hay. Be arrived and got his oattle all saife- 
ly housed in Mr. Bentley'a barn. Early in the morning Mr. Beynolds com- 
mentsed chopping down the trees for his oatUe and with a little coaxing 
soon induced them to eat browse, bad them housed at night and on stormy 
days. Mr. Bleynolds bedog a atauttidh Piresibyterian always managed to get 
enough timiber felled on Saturday to do over Sabbath. It was said when the 
cattle heard the axe going in the woods they would bellow the same as the 
cattle do when they hear the root cutter going in the barn. The first week 
in May those oattle were turned out to shift for themselves. Only two 
died from injury received and the resit oaime home in the fall slick and fat. 
An old farmer remarked last fall that he bad never seen a better crop of 
buds on the trees, and that we mi'gbt look for a hard winter. The shortage 
of bay this spring is something Serious, but we have reason to be thankful 
that there is srtill com in Egypt, and more to arrive. 

Speaking of the failure of the wheat crop a writer in 1847 gays: "This 
quesition of the wide failure of the wiheat crop throughout Norith America and 
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the consequent gradual retrooesteion of the wheat' exportation to the prairiea 
of the GreaA Western Lakes and to the Wesltern territories of the United 
States is important enoug'h to merit a more leng-thened distousisdon than I 
should ibe justified in introducing here. 1%ere is one phase of the qiuesition, 
however, which ia important briefly to consi'der. My . illusjtration ia taken 
from the provinces of Lower Canada. In this province from. 1S31 to 1844 the 
growth of oatsi increas/ed from three million to Eleven mdllion bushels while 
that of wheat diminished from three million four hundred thousand bushels 
to nine hundred thousand. In the same period buckwheat and barley in- 
creased to three times their former growth." "Bow much agricultural dis- 
tresBi," this writer goes on to say, "how much disappointment and losia of 
crops, how many dislheartened men' and sitarving famiiliiea; how many mort- 
gage sales and transfers of property must have preceded and accompanied so 
entire an alteration in the general direction of Agricultural industry," and 
the kind of produce the growers were able to slend into the market. Writing 
again of the wheat and potato crop he says: "The severity of these blights 
it is hoped in a great measure has been ailayed and the, prodi*e of thp po- 
tato crop thisi year (1847) in New Brunslwick siaemiS to hold out the^^Q.-- 
mise of a well founded renewal of that confidence in thia root which has 
hitherto fornjed tho basis of many of the fanners' plans and calculations." 

After 1849 the farm conditions began steadily, to imiprove. The land that 
for several years had been losit in wheat, was sown with other grains and 
new varieties of potatoes were found that sufiBered lesB from the blight. 
Flour fron.1 the west found its way into the province as return cargoes in 
slohoonera trading with Boston. In the fifties the reciprocity treaty with the 
United States gave trade a boom and wherever there were farm products to 
sell good prices were obtained for them. 

In the sixties the war of seoeseion sent the Americana over here for all 
the supplies the provinces could spare and timies continued' good until the 
close of the war and the repeal of 'the reciprocity t'reaty. By this time the 
industry 'had to some extent recovered from the blow it received in the 
fortiesi. It hiad improved at leasit this much, that the farmer by industry 
and economy could keep the wolf from the door. At the same time there had 
developed in the young a very strong belief that less hard labor would 
bring better resulte in some other busdnesBi. This feeling was shared to a con- 
siderable measure by the parents also, B'nd this state of feeling 'brought the 
educational question to the front. When men began to think of trade and 
manu'factures they began to study amd learn business methods and natur- 
ally they began to ask if farming wasi conducted as it might, or ought to be 
to stucceed. They read about scientific agriculture, bookkeeping in connec- 
tion with farming an'd co-operation, and wanted to know what all this 
meant. All of this led to better educational facilities being required and open- 
ed up the educational difficulty treated in another chapter. 
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The first choese factory in Nova Scotia was erected at Paradise, Anna- 
polis County, in the year 1870. The second one was established in Onslow in 
1871. The Onslow factory was opened June 5th of that ycar,with 900 pounds 
of milk and was later turned into a condensed milk factory and is still in op- 
era tion,working up in the height of the season as much as twenty tons of milk 
per day. Nova Scotia condensed milk is found in most of the markets in 
the world. Several factories were built in the years following but ihe price 
of cheese drooped so low in the late seventies, that farmers concluded they 
could get more out of their milk at home, and co-operative dairying receiv- 
ed a sot-back from which it has scarcely yet recovered. 

Cheese was not the only farm product that fell to a very low figure. 
Beef and pork were a drug in the market as well, and things looked bad 
enough for the farmers. The light ahead at thisi crisis was the English 
market. The experiment of shipping- live cattle to Great Britain was being 
tested and if it succeeded, a good market in the future for this product of 
the faim was fairly certain. It was not that the Maritime provinces were 
producing large quantities of beef in excess of that required for home con- 
sumption, but western Canada was supplying our market, thus displadng 
home grown beef. The sa;ne thing was going on in the cheese market alfo. 

Since the initial difficulties have been overcome in the shipment of live 
stock to the British Isles, and the west finds a good market there for its 
surplus, the price of beef in our home rnarket has roac'ied a point that now 
will justify farmers more generally going into the production of beef to sup- 
ply the home demand. Twenty years passed, how.-'ver. while this state of 
things was being reached and during these years, on many farms the fielling 
of hay came to be the principal source of income. 

The demand of £he farmers for a better education on the lines of their 
own business was responded to in 1886. That year a graduate of Cornell 
University, H. H. Smith, was appointed to a position in the Normal School) 
at. Truro to give instructions in the first principles of agriculture to stu- 
dents intending to become teachers in the common schools. In addition to 
his class of Normal students Prof. Smith made arrangements to teach, those 
from any part of the province who might wish to take a short course in ag- 
riculture., This school was in operation for a number of years and was 
finally taken over by the Agricultural College opened in 1904. A number of 
young men graduates of this school are now doing good work for the ad- 
vancement of agriculture. Among the number is P. L. Fuller, the successful 
manager of the Nova Scotia experimental farm at Truro. Nova Scotia's 
-next forward movement was to buy a farm at Truro to be used as a kind 
of experimental station in connection with the class at the Normal School. 
Next came the Horticultural School located in the Annapolis Valley as a 
means of education to the fruit industry of tibe province. The Horticultural 
School was started in Nova Scotia about 1900. It is now, however, amal- 
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gamated with tlve Agricultural College at Truro. JProf. Sears, who was prin- 
cipal of the Horticultural School at Wolfville, has charge- of that depart- 
ment at Truro, and the work is progressing m.ost favorably under his direc- 
tion. ■ 

In 1902 negotiations were begun between the Governments of the three 
Eastern provinces with the view of establishing a. joint institution for the 
Maritime Provinces to be called the Maritime Agricultural College. The wis- 
dom of the combined executives failed, however, to formulate a scheme s-atie- 
factory to all the provinces interested, and the idea was abandoned, leaving 
ISTova Scotia to go on alone. This she did, after somie delay, and the Nova 
"Sootia Agricultural College, a fime brick building fitted up with all the mo- 
dern appliances for teachinng, locatad at Bible Hill, Truro, was opened un- 
der -^ery favorable auspices in the month of •Tanuary, 190.5. 

In ISIS Hon. John Young first began hin efforts in the interest of fam- 
ing, and a better education for farmers in Nova Scotia. The enth\isiasni 
awakened at that time re^•er quite died out. There were timss when the Rk\- 
was very dark, when capital was being invested in almost every business 
except that of farming, when young m en were leaving the farms never "to re- 
turn. But in all these years there were men still who had confidence in the Jand, 
and now, nearly a century after Mr. Young's bugle call, a college is in full 
operation in Nova Scotia dedicated to the work of insdiructing farmers and 
farmiers' sons in the science and practice of scientific agricultvr^ and all that 
that includes. 

Next to Hon. Mr. Young, perhaps few men have done more to advance 
the industry in Nova Scotia than Col.Wm. Blair. As a practical farmer, in 
the legislative halls of his country, as manager of the Experimental Farm at 
Nappan, N. S., his one aim was to pursue a course that would benefit the far- 
mers of his native provijioe. He was the first to start the milk, business be- 
tween Truro and Halifax, and was always' ready to assist in improving the 
live stock of the' province. While in the legislature he was instrumental in 
petting am act drafted a.rid pas^fdi entitled an "Act for the Encouragement 
of Underdraining in Nova Scotia," and for the last twenty years, at insti- 
tute meetings, farmers' picnics, and all meetings in Nova Scotia convened for 
the piirpose of discussing farm subjects, if Col. Blair's name was not on the 
progra-nmp there would be evident disappointment. 

In the Annapolis Valley, the great fruit growing district in' the province, 
there have always been advanced men to stand for progress. In the old days 
there were such enthusiasts as Col. John Burbridge and Charles R. Prescott. 
and now as their successors there are the Starrs and the Batons and a host 
of others whose single orchards yield nearlv as many barrels of apples as all 
Nova Scotia produced for export thirty years ago. 
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CHAPTER III. 
NEW BRTJNSWICK. 

The first agricultural society founded in Tfew Brunswick was organized in 
the city of St. John under the patronage of Governor Carleton in the year 
1790. Erom references in various publications to the work attempted and 
accomplished by this society, one is led to conclude that it must have been 
composed o-f men ready to lead or second any effort to advance the agricul- 
tural interests of the province. 

In 1819 a society was" formed in Ohailotte County, known as the Char- 
lotte Agricultural Society. This/ society is still in good working order, and 
■ is, no doubt, the oldest institution of its kind in tlie province. 

During the sipeakersihip bf the Hon. Henry Peters a siociety was formed in 
Fredericton, called the "Central Society for promoting the Rural Economy 
of the Province."' In the same f|own another siocieiy was organized in 1825, 
called the "Agricultural and Emigrant Society." (The local societies that 
were organized from this date were incorporated as "Agricultural and Emi- 
grant" societies until recently.) Thiis last society took the place of tihei ori- 
ginal institution, and to it, the funds were handed over. In 1826 and the fol- 
lowing year the slum of seven hundred pounds was granted to this . society 
by the govemmen't, and there isi every reason to believe that this money 
was used to pay for the pure bred Stock imported into New Brunswick at 
that time. This makes New Brunswick the first province of Canada ' to im- 
port pure bred cattle from Great Britain. Some of the bulls found their 
way to -the Weetmorland marshes and helped to lay the foundation of the fine 
stock that was common there ^Hy years ago. All of the animals were re- 
gistered in the first volume of tihe English Herd Book. 

What was siaid of agriculture in Nova Scotia in the period between 1840 
and 1845 is equally true of New Brunswick. Farming was profitable; the vir- 
gin soil yielded abundant crops; new land was yearly being brought into 
cultivation; Jarmeis had" confidence ill the business and were prosperous aiidi 
contented. At the close of this! period tihere came a change, brought about 
by various causes, and this wasi foUo.wed by economic developments tha.t 
not only efieoted the relative standing of agiiculture and other pursuits, but 
reduced to so large an extent the profits of the farmer that comparatively 
few young ■ men were willing to embarkj in a businessi that promisesl sluoli poor 
returns. 

In the fall of 1849, when affairs were in this unsatisfactory condition, 
the agricultlural society of tihe State of New .York, invited James P. W. John- 
aiton, E. R. S., of Great Bri>tain, to deliver a course of lectures at Albany 
upon the "Connection of Chemical and Geological Science with the Cultiva- 
tion of the Soil." These lectures were delivered during the sitting of the 
siatc legislature and were listened to by crowded audiences. The northern 
states of the Republic, so far as agriculture was concerned, were in veryi 
much the same condition as the Maritime Provinces, and the leading men of 
that country boperl thrqugrh the introduction of other methods tp bring 
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-about a change for the better. Influenced largely by the Hon. David Wark, 
the New Brunswick go\-ernment invited Prof. Johnston to visit the pro- 
vince, and afterwards commissioned him to write a report on its agricultural 
capabilities, hoping in this way to give an impetus to agricultural devel- 
opment, and also to convince the public that there wasi nothing in the soil 
or climate of the province to interfere with the production of the principal 
cropsi. Prof. Johnston aocepljed the commissiion and the report was publish- 
ed in 1850. It is a volume of two hundred and sixty pages, and contains a 
large amount of well digested informatfon. The report was mosit favorable 
to the province and must have been very satisfactory to the government 
and the public generally; but whether it made the farmers better satisfied 
with their lo^t or not, I have no meana of ascertaining. That the present 
generation may know what the foremost agriculturist of Great Britain 
thought of New Brunswick and its people more than half a century ago, I 
shall make some rather long extracts from the report. 

Professor Johnston must have landed at Halifax, and spent a, day or two 
in the province of Nova Scotia. He says: "I have a vivid recollection of 
the disheartening impression regarding the agricultural capabilities of Nova 
Scotia which the first two days I spent in that province around Halifax 
conveyed to my mind. Had I returned to Euroi^e without seeing the other 
parts of the province I could have compared it only with tlM unproductive 
portions (A Scandinavia." He then goes on to slay of New Brunsiwick: "A 
large proportion of Europeans' who visit thisi province see only the rocky rd- 
gions which encircle the more frequented harbors. But on the other hand^ 
if the stranger penetrate teyond the Atlantic shorcsi of the province- and 
travel through the interior, he will be struck by the number and beauty of 
its rivers, by the fertility of its river islands and intervals!, and by the great 
extent and excellent condition of its roads." Again sipeaking of New Bruns- 
wick from its first settlement: "For my part in taking a general Survey of 
the actual condition of the province in connection with the period of its 
earlie.'st settlement, and with the p'lblio revenues it has possessed from time to 
time as means of improvement, I have been much impresised witli the rapid 
progress it has really made and with the large amount of Social advance- 
ment which is everywhere to be aeon. When I have heard natives of New 
Brunswick complain of the Slownetss with which the province advances, I 
have felt jjersuaded that the natural impatience of a young country to be- 
come great, like that of a young man to become rich, was blinding them to 
the actual rate the country wasi going forward — a ratio ao different from 
what is to be steen in any part of the "Old World,'' with the exception of the 
island home from which we have come. . . , When I consider how much 
slowness their exists at home in the introduction of easily effected agricul- 
tural improvements, when in all parts of Europe I find a more slow progress 
still, and veiy much still to be done before they can arrive at the present 
condition of agriculture in Great Britain, much less overtake her in the race 
of improvement, I can -Ipok with much forbearance on the bac'n\ nrdness in 
agricultural practice of a largo proportion of the yeomen of this province. 
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The past circumstanoeal of the counitry, the mode of settlement especially, and 
<|he character of the settlers, have almost neoesslarily produced the existing 
state of things; ^nd from all I have been able to learn, it would appear 
that as much advance has been made toward a rational sysitem of hus- 
bandry, as wasi made after its fii^t settlement by any "other part of North 
America in an equal period of time." 

The next paragraph applies with quite as much force at the present 
time as it did when it was written half a century ago. "The agrioult|ural 
condition of a large portion of the cultivated lands, however, is such as to 
"warrant the expectation that certain changes in the mode of agriculture, 
and in the practices of the cultivators) might be easily introduced, which 
would scarcely tail to increase the existing productiveness of the soil, and 
thus to add to the comfort of those who till it, as well asi to the resources 
and general prosperity . of the province." 

Agaan he says: "In justice to New Brunsiwiok I must add another fact. 
In every part of the world it has been my fortune to visit I have met] with 
numerous individuals who were more or less interested in and anxious to 
promote the agricultural improvement of th(?ir native country, but in New 
Brunswick a more general feeling appears to prevail upon the subject among 
all educated persons than I ever before met with. Whatever differeneeg may 
exist among them, a universal desdre is expressed to contribute some lit(tle 
help toward the general prosperity aad agricultural advancement of the coun- 
try." I believe thisi desire to see the country prosiper in its agi'iculture is 
still a characterisitic of all classes in the province. 

Prof. Johraston classified the sloilsi of New Beunswick as follows: 

No. I. 50,000 acres, capable of producing 2^ tons of hay or 50 bushels of 
oata per acre. 

No. II. 1,000,000 acres, capable of producing 2 tons or 4 bushels oat^ 
per acre. 

No. III. 6,950,000 acres, capable of producing 1^ tons hay or 30 bushala 
oata per acre. 

No. IV. 5,000,000 acres, capable of producing 1 ton of hay oi 20 bush- 
els of oats per acre. 

No v. 5,000,000 acres' incapable at present of cultivation. 

From the above, the data is taken, for estimating the number of inhabit- 
ants New Brunslwick id capalble of suataining. When reading tjhe report a 
number of years ago, I was much intereelted in the way Prof. Johnston 
worked out hisi calculations, and I shall give an abstract of it here, in the 
hope that present day readers may still find it interesting. 

The whole production ol food for man or beasit which the province would 
yield, supposing all the available land to be cultivated according to present 
methods, and that hay and oats bear to each other the relation of one ton 
to twenty bushela would be 17,555,000 tons of hay, or 351,000,000 bushels of 
oatte. What amount of pppulatdon will this jquantity of food sustain ? There 
are various ways by which we may arrive at an approximation to the num- 
ber of people whidb a country will comfortably maintain upon its own agri- 
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cultural resouroesi. The simplfeSt and most commonly adopted in regard to a 
new country like this is to say if so many acres now in cultivation support 
the present population, then, as many times as thisi number of acres is con- 
tained in the whole available area of the country, so many times may the 
poiJulation be inpreased without exceeding th^ ability of the country to 
maintain it. Thus in New Brunswick there are about 000,000 acres under 
cultivation, and the produce of thesie acres • sustains di— 

Men, women and children 210,000 

Horses and cattle 150,000 

Sheep and pigs ; ...250,000 

But 600,000 are contained in 13,000,000, the number of available acres in 
the province nearly twenty- two times), so that siupposing every 600,000. acres 
to sui^port an equal population, the province ought to be capable of feed- 
ing about — 

Men, women and children 4,620,000 

Horses and cattle .; 3,300,000 

Sheep and pigs 5,500,000 

Prof. Johnston then stated that this may be faulty for three reasons: (1) 
Because it was not known that just. 600,000 acres were at that time culti- 
vated. (2) The best land was probably already taken up. (3) The very im- 
portant question of fuel had beeii left out of consideration. He thm seeks 
to prove the result! by approaching the subject from anothi3r direction. 

"If we suppose a. full grown' man to live entirely u{)on oats without 
other food, he will require to support him for twelve months about one 
thousiand pounds of oatmeal equal to about two thousand pounds of oatis, 
which at the low average of thirty-five pounds per bushel amounts to fifty- 
seven bushels. If we allow that each of the population, big and little, con- 
sumes forty bushels, an apparently high average, then the consumption of 
each individual would be equivalent to two tons o^ hay. In other words, the 
breadth of land which would grow two tons' of hay would, on an average, 
support one individual, if fetl entirely on oatmeal. 

The usiiial allowance for the winter food of a horse in thiS province is 
four tons of hay, and for a oow two tons. Sheep and pigs may be esti- 
mated at a quarter of a ton each. 

The horsles and cattle together are estimated at 150,000. If the relative 
proportions of the two Uinds^l oil stock be as in Canada West, about one 
horse to iour cattle, then the, entire population and live stock- (poultry, 
dogs, Hk., Use, excluded) would require for their support the following 
amount of produce calculated in tons of hky : 

210,000 people at 2 tons each 420,000 tons 

30,000 horses at 4 tons each ,.120,000 tons 

120,000 cattle at 2 tons each 240,0«0 tons 

350,000 gheep and pigs at ^ ton eacjj , 62,500 tons 

842,500 tons' 
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But we have spen that .the fiv.erage produce in hay of the whole thirteen 
millions available land may be estimated at one and pne-thind tons per 
acre. The s^bove 842,500 tons of bay. therefore, represent (!31,875 acres of 
land of average quality. It \yill be observed that this sum comesi very 
near the e^ttent of land supposed to , be at present actually cultivated in the 
province. It is also about one-twentieth part of the whole available area 
(13 millions), ^o that the province, accordinir to this mode of calculation, 
may be supposed capable of supporting twenty times its present number of 
inhabitants and of, live stock, that is : 

• Men, women and children ...^..4,200,000 

Horses „ 6OO,0Q0 

Oattle.. '. ...2,400,000 

Sheep .and pigs 5,000,000 

The report goes on to sitate that while no allowance has been made for 
the pasturage of cattle and, horaesi.. during the slimmer months, all the stock 
has been supposed full grown. Then, as no allowance ha» been made for the* 
human food supplied in the form of beef, mutton, pork, milk, cheese and 
butter, one third more could be added to the popidation to. be puppprted by 
thesle animal products. Also the fisheries have not been ps'tiijiatod. The value 
of theSle, Prof. Johnsiton suggests, ma>jv: be allowed to stand again':;t the West 
India produce and other necessaries of life which cannot be raised at homo. 
It thus comes about tliat Prof. Johnston fixes upon five a^id a half millions 
as the' amount of population New. Brunswick in ordinary seasons would easily 
sustain. 

Chapter IV. of the report dealsi with the question of fuel, and the con- 
clusion is reached that unle^ foasil fuel be found in large quantities, no 
such ppptdation as that mentioned can be su'stainod in New Brunswick. He 
estimated that two acres o* woodland must be reserv.d fcJr every inhabit- 
ant. As the calculation included all the waste land excepting 5,000,000 
acr,es, this would reduce the population to two and a half millions, and , 
would allow no fuel for industrial purposes. "If NeV Brunswick possesses in 
its mineral resources an available supply of fossil fuel, snnTicient for its do- 
mestic wants, it might hoj^e to sulstain in comfort a population approaching 
to six millions. On the other hand, if wood is to be grown and consumed 
for fuel, and to be grown on acopssible and economical places, its eappibjlities 
sink down to the maintenance cyf threa and a half million.<» of inlialbitants, 
and pne-h^lf the number of live stock. It may indeed be said that much time 
will elapse before New Brunawiok can feel any inconvenience frpm a want pJ 
fuel; and speaking of the province generally this would be true. But in par- 
ticular localities where ckarings and settlements have extended, fflel is al- 
read.y Jiecoming scarce and dear. Such is the case, for example, in Sussex 
Vale; and it is the pressang wants of the more advanced pprts of a country 
which indicate the Ifind of measures which must bo ad()pted, or legislative 
proceedings taken for the future gpod of the whole." Prof. Johnsiton" then 
carefully sumnjarizes all the information he was able to obtain about the 
coal measures of tjje , coun,try. Ti^hile reports were conflicting, he was , not 
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able to predict that the provinoe would ever be able to look to foslal fuel of 
its own to take the place of wood. 

Chapter V. deals with the roads as connected with the development of 
the agriculture of tihe provinoe. A, list of all the great roadsi isl gjivem and the 
number of miles tabulated at twelve hundred and sixty -nine. The report 
says in reference to the public roads: "I cannot conclude thia chapter with- 
out recommending to your excellency and to the Houses of the Legislature 
not only a oontdnuanoe of the enlig'htiBned care hitherto besltowed upon the 
great roads, but a better consideration to all roads which purpose to open 
up the better lands of the province to the settler." One can't help wisihing 
that the "enlightened 'policy" that characterized the government of that ■ 
day Was a little more in evidence at the present time and that those who 
use the roadsi, asi well as govemmentsi, had a better appreciation of the 
Value of good roadsi in the interes(t of the farmer. P*of. Johnston closes thia 
chapter on roAds with this sentence: "I have already observed that in all 
countries the roadsi are not only the most important agents in developing 
the natural agricultural resources but they are als(o an index of the zeal of 
those who govern in behalf of this fun damental interest of a sitate and of 
tjieir wisdom in encouraging the usie of the means most likely to promote 
it." 

Chapter VI. gives the actual and comparative productiveness! of. the pro- 
vinoe, as ahown by the average quanti tiesi of wheat and other crops raised. 
The following! comparison i^ made lietween the State of New York- and New 
Brunswick, which must have been very satisifactory to the people of this 
provinoe. Of course the yield of wheat and potatoes put down for New 
Brunswick must have been before these crops had suffered with the "blight" 
and weavil. 

COMPARISON. 

State of New York. Neyv Brunswick. 

Wheat, 14 bushels per acre 20 bushelal 

Barley, 16 bushels per acre 20 bushels 

Oats, 26 bushels per acre...., 34 bushels 

Rye, 9J buslhels per acre ^...20^ bushels 

Buckwheat, 14 bushels per acre 33^ bushel^ 

Indian Corn, 25 bushels per acre 41J bushels 

Potatoes, 90 bushels per acre .7>. 226 buahela 

Turnips, 88 buslhels per acre ; 460 bushela 

Mr. Johnston remarks on this comparison; "The Superior productdvenesg 
of the soil of New Brunswick as it is represented in the second of the above 
columns is very atriking. The irresistible conclusion to be drawn from it 
appears to be that looking only to what the soils under existing ciroum- 
stances and methods of culture are said to produce, the province of New 
Brunswick is greatly superior as a farming country to the Sf|ate of New 
York." 

After making a comparison with Canada West in 1848, and New Bruns- 
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wick, which' is as much in 'favor of New Brunswick as that made with the 
State of New Yorli, the report says: "I do noti dwell oa the very unfavor- 
able and on my own part unanticipated results of these oomparisions'. Before 
quitting the topic, however, I may be excused for observing that I do not 
, personally vouch for the accuracy of the New Brunswick returns). They are 
all I have been able to collect, and arc, I believe, the only ones which ex- 
ist. I am bound to assume they have been given me iri good faith, and with 
due previoiis consideration of aluoh ciroumsitances and objections as the 
above, and I must reason on them accordingly. 

"On the whole, therefore,, I think the result of this comparison of the 
actual productiveness of the sioil of New Bruns'wick with that of all other 
parts of North America ought to be very satisfactory to the inhabitjants oj 
this province and is deserving of their serious consideration. 

'■'If New Brunswick exceeds Now York in productiveness it ought also to ex- 
ceed all the states of New England, and if it will in this respect bear a 
favorable comparison even with Ohio and Upper Canada as the comparison 
shows, it becomes doubtful ihow far on the wliole the Western States are su- 
perior to it." Mr. Johnston adverts to another point broujiht out by one 
of his letters', which he thinks is deserving of mention. This is the great 
weight _per bushel the grain crop in New Bruns^vick frequently attains. 
Wheat is said sometimes to reach the enormous weight of seventy pounds 
per bushel, and oats to fifty pounds a busih'»l. But from sixty-two to sixty- 
six pounds for wheat are common and forty pounds for oats. 

The average weights for the whole province are: 

Wheat .....60 11-13 lbs. Buckwheat ,,..4S 8-11 ll:s. 

Barley 50 lbs. Indian Corn 59^ lbs. 

Oats 38 lbs. Potatoes G3 lbs. 

Eye 5^i lbs. Turnips 6G lbs. 

Cai-rMs 63 lbs. 

"These average weights over a whole province where the land is new anil 
manured only in rare instances 01 at! long intervals, indicate a capacity in 
the soil and climate to produce grain for human food of a .sr.iperior quality.' 

There is little doubt but that the soil of New Brunswick loi growing 
crops is superior to any part of the New England or the middle states. 
Our people are not now leaving New Brunswielc and hover have beem, to 
farm in these states. It must be remembered that North America's "grpat 
west" was not opened up nor taken into consideration w^hen Professor 
Johnston made his report. 

Chap. VII. deals with the absolute and comparative prices obtained for 
agricultural produce in the different parts and counties of the ]irovinoB,and 
begins by saying: 

"Prom what has been stated in the precee;!ing siections it appoara to be 
satisfactorily shown: 1st. That the soil of New Brunswick is capable ol 
producing food for a very much larger population than now exists upon it, 
and 2nd. That on the whole the cultivated lands of the province in their 
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present state, at leasJt are as productive as those of Canada West, of the 
Stjate of New York, or of the State of Ohio, and 3rd. There are reasonable 
grounds also for believing that the quality of the grain it produces is equal 
to any, and will produce as goad flour and meal aa are manufactured from 
the wheat and oats of the United States or .Canada. 

The average price of beef per pound in 1848, was 3f pence, mutton, 3^ 
pence, pork 3f pence, cheese 5f pence, butter 9f pence. 

Alter comparing the produce per acre and the market prices in New 
Brunswick with those in Upper Canada, the State of Ohio and the State of 
New York, Prorf. Johnston say a: "A glance at these columns shows how 
much larger a money return the New Brunswick land yields to the farmer 
than that of either Upper Canada or the State of Ohio. Unless tlieire be 
something very special dn the circumsiiances of the New Brunswick farmew, 
therefore one cannot refrain from concluding: let. From the amount of 
produce, (a) That grain and rootsi can be raised more cheaply dn this 
province than in either New York State, the State of Ohio, or Upper Can- 
ada; and (b) That it ought to be able to compete, with those countries suo- 
■ orssfully and drive them out of the home markets." 

'•'2nd. Prom the prices obtained: That if the farmers in these countriies can 
make a living, the New Brunswick farmer should be able to do so easier and 
ehould be better off than they are."' 

Chapter VIII. speaksi of the climate of this province in relation to its 
agricultiiral. capabilities and to the profits of farming, the report says: "Two 
things in regard to the climate of New Brunswick I feel myaeJf compelled by 
all the evidemoe I have ooUectod unreservedly to admit." 

"Ist. That it is an exceedingly healthy climate. Every medioal man I 
have met in the province, I believe without exception, and almost every other 
man I have conversied wth aslsiures ma of this and the healthy looks! and the 
numerous families of the natives of all classes confirm these assurances. 

2nd. That it does not prevent the soil from producing crops which, other 
things being equal, are not inferior in quantity or quality to lihose of aver- 
age soils din England, while the tables of produce introduced into a previous 
chapter show that acoorddnfr to our present knowledge it permits the soil of 
New Brunswick to yield crops which exceed the present averages of Upper 
Canada and of the States of New York and Ohio." 

Prof. Johnston had circulars printed and circulated among the practical 
farmers in" each of the counties of the province and it was in this way he 
received a large part of the information contained in the report. 

The following is a list of the names of the men to whom the circulars 
were sent and that reijlied to the questions : 

D. B. Stewart, Josejdi Walton, 

David Mowatt, . Jamea Stevenson, 

Joihn Mann, John Fomer, 

B. K. Gilbert, Howard D. Charters, 

R. B. C. Weldon, William Crane, 

Charles Dixon, John Trenholm, 
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Alex. Monroe, Joseph Avard, 

George Otty, Henry Hayward, 

Thomas Beer, Andrew Alton, 

Matthew McLeod, Daniel MeLauchlan, 

Wm. Keith, Daniel S. Smith, 

Allan Coster, Jphn ■ Hobert|s'oni 

Wm, Beefl, Wm. Eindar, 

Samuel Mahood, Robt. Smyth, 

C, L. HatJseway, Na;th. Hubhard, 

Chas.H. Clewa, Ohas. Parrison, 

Bdward Simons, James Johnston, 

John H,' Reid, Wm. Wilmot, 

Bobart D. Jamea, Edwin J[acob, . 

I.sfrael Parent, James Case, 

John Porter, Pugald Stp~wart, 

Wm. Dow, James Rankine, 

Jaa. L. Pjlckett, John Smith, 

W'm'. H. Steves, John Lewis, 

Wm. Wallace, John McLatohy, 

3cm. C. Wheton, J. G. G. Layton, 

H. W. Baldwin, , E. Lookhart, 

On the. above authoritv Mr. Johnston makes, tiie average laAest plowing 
in New Brunsiwick Nov. 17th, and the average earliesit sowing April 21st. 
The very latest plowing is put down at liec. 1st; Joseph Avard, George Ot- 
ty, Heiiry Hayward and Thomas Beer put it at this date. The earlies't sow-. 
ing is March 17, sent by R. K. Gilbeit. 

From dat,a secured in this way the following deductions are obtained: 

1st. Taking the earliest slowing in the province 17th March, and the lat- 
est plowing as Isit Dec., the longest open season from these -dattes would be 
edght months and fourteen days. 

2nd. Taking the latest early sowing as 15th May, and the earliest late 
plowing as 1st November, the shortest open season from these dates would 
be five months! and fifteen days. 

3rd. The mean length of the open season from these two results would 
be six months and twenty-two days. 

The tillage of the lapd and the growth of the crops m>ist tlierefore in 
this part of the world be all aticompli shed in an average period of six 
months and twenty days. 

Of this period the growth of the wheat and the crops of spring corn 
require an average period of three months and seventeen days, as> will be 
seen by this ta/ble: 

Ist. Spring wheat 3 months 20 days 

2nd. Barley 3 mop'ths 6 days 

3ai, Oats < 3 months 20 days 

4th. Spring ry». •. ...4 months O.dayai 
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5th. Buckwheat 3 months 3 days 

6th. Indian corn 3 months 22 days 

Average period of growth 3 months 17 days 

M. dys. 

Thusi the average duration of summer 6 22 

The average period of growth .3 17 

This leaves for the spring and autumn plowing, &c., before seed 

time and after reaping, &|c 3 3 

This leave® about seven weeks clear for autumn plowing and Mx weeks 
during which plowijig and other preparatory work can be done in the 
spring. Prof. Johnston admits that these periods are short compared with 
the length of time for "out-door labor which English and more southern 
Scottish farmers possess. Some one has siaid that a man owning ttwo farms 
one in England and one in New Brunaiwiok could do his seeding in Eng- 
land, take paasiage to this province and be there in time to put his crop into 
the ground on his New Brunswick farm. Vegetation is so much more rapid 
here tihat he could harvest his crop here in time to return to England to 
housie his Englisih crop. 

The report siays that two paints may be considered as palliating or 
counteracting the evil which arises from the short time the climate allows ^ 
farmer here for seeding and harvesiting his crop as compared with the tame 
the British farmer has for doing tih© same work. The number of days, dur- 
ing which rain impedes the operations) of the British farmer is notoriously, 
very great. In some counties which possess soilsl of a very tenacious charac- 
ter this brings in another evil in addition to that which attends the New 
Brunswick winter. 

"It not onlyj shortens the period during which the work of preparing the 
land can be done, ihut it also makes it heavier or more difRcult to do. Thus 
the farmer's expenses, in Great Britain are considerably increased by the pre- 
carious nature of the climate in whidi he lives." 

"But in New Brunswick the climate is more steady and equable. Rains do 
not so constantly fall, and when they do descend, the soils in most parts of 
the province are so porous as readily to allow them to pass through. Thus 
the outdoor operations cA the farmer a re lesis impeded by rain, and the dis- 
posable time he possesses, compared with that of the British farmer, is not 
to ibe measured by the number of days at the disposal of each." 

What is said in the paragraph just quoted no doubt gives the Canadian 
farmer an advantaige over hia brother farmer in England, but New Bruns- 
wick suffers in the aame degree or greater in comparison with the Northwest 
from which quarter comes at present the competition that is telling irtost 
grievously against the farmers of New Brunswick. 

In 1848 Mr. Samuel Mahoad of Queens County, kept a record of the wea- 
ther which seems worth pwblishinoi now as showing the kind of weather the 
people enjoyed over sixty years ago : 
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One would think that must have been an' exceptional year for storms.Ten 
in February, eleven in June; thirteen in September, and fourteen in October, 
with one hundred and fotir in the whole, makes nearly every third day a 
stormy one. March and November, which usually have a bad record 'or 
storms, show forty-one clear days between them, with only fifteen stormy ones. 
hi 1849 there were two days, one in June mtA one in July, that registered 
100 dagnwes in the shade. 

A table isi given showing for twenty-foun years the date of the closing of 
the St. John River, the Erie Canal, New York, and the first snow in the 
State of Maine. 

Average date for the closing of the St. John River, November 16. 

Average date for the closing of the Erie Canal, December 7. 

Average open water St. John River, 218 days. 

Average open water Erie Canal, 240 days. 

This, the writer argues, linldioates a difference in the length of the winter 
ki the two countries of twenty-two days, anid is almost identiioal with the r©r 
suit deduced from the time the Wdnter sets iii here and at Albany, New York. 
One date teing 16th November and the other t»hp, 7tih December. 

Prof. Johnston says, "Two facts foil ow from the numbers in the tables : 

1. "That the Winteir in Western New York is twenty-two days shorter than 
in New Brunswick. 

2. "That this 'shortness consists in the addition of twenty-one days to the 
open weather in the Fall and only one day to the open weather of the 
Spring. 

It appears therefore for 'lii's Spring operations the New York farmer has 
only one day's advantage over the New Brunswick farmer, while he has 
twenty-one days longer to labor on his lamd in the Autumn. 

One of the questions Prof. Johnston sent to his correspondents was as 
to ihe effect of frost and the New Brunswick winter generally upon the 
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Boil. His summing up after the replies were reoeiiyed oonpludes as follows: "On 
the whole I think we must allow ^-that,, though the period for outidoor labor 
is shorter in New Brunswick— as it is in the Canadas,. Maine and in the 
I^orthorn States — than in Englmid or in somc_ parts of Scotland, yet (hut tlie 
action of winter upon the soil is such to materially lessen the labor nec- 
essary to bring it into a proper state of tilth. And though we may not 
go so far as a certain Mr. Gray in regard to the cpmpa^atiye amount of 
work which a pain of horses may under proper management be made to per- 
forn. durimg the more brief sumimier, yet we niay, I think, fairly conclude 
that there is nothing in the length of the winter which ought — where time is 
diligently employed, and its value is known— Seriously to interfere with the 
progress of out-door operations or materially to add to the expenses of 
arable oultiv«tion. > 

As to the extent to which the Winter interferes with and diminishes the 
farmer's profits. Professor Johnston makes the best clase he can, and it 
is a pretty good one. He says virtually that we are not an exception in this 
particular, that it is common in pthcr parts of North America and that it 
is not wise to complain, but rather to get about in earnest — to overcome it 
so far as we can and this can ibe done in some degree by raising the larg- 
est amount of food for stock from the smallest breadth of land; and the 
very climate he complains of affords him some special facilities for doing 
so." He says': "The custom of neglecrting- hay land ought to be given up by 
every settler new aind old, and after two yeaj-s' putting at the most, except 
where it is very rank, it ought to be ploughed up arid cropped after being 
manured. Thus larger crops ol hay would be universally obtained and a 
smaller portion of the cileared surface of the province bo taken \\\> in the feed- 
ing of its stock." 

"Another equally important step in this direction, which it is the duty 
of the New Brunswick farmer to take, is the growth of grain crops in great- 
er abundance and over a larger portion of his land than he has hitherto de- 
voted to this purpose; and it is here that the special adaption of the cli- 
mate, to which I have alluded, tolls. The tables previously quoted have 
shown that in potatoes and tuniips this province greatly exceeds the pres- 
ent average produce of any of tho other parts of North America with which 
it has been compared." 

The above advice as to raising hay, greon crops and turndi>s is just the 
kind of advice the farmers arc receiving at the present from all our Ga- 
maliels in scientific agriculture and is no doubt .sound instruction. According to 
some authorities an acre of land in turnips will go three times as far as the 
same acre under fiay. Crops vary so much that no general rule can be estab- 
lished. It is certain only that by feeding cattle partly with turnips and part- 
ly with hay or other dry food npt only will the same extent of land sup- 
port more stock, but the same weight of food will go farther than when 
either of the two is given singly. 

The effleot of the winter on stock was. another of Mr. Johnston's ques- 
tiana. Following are somia of th* more interes;ting ansiwers to> this question : 
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I. Where proper oare is taken, as 'housin'g,etc.,t/he efltect of thie long win- 
ter is not injurious. Cattle in this country are not subject to disease. 

D. B. STEVEN'S, St. John. 
3. Sxpehsive to winter, particularly if not kept in warm stables. . 

DOVEEL MOWATT, Charlotte. 

5. Cattle require more fod3er and better shelter than i« 'generally given. 

JOHN MANN, Charlotte. 

6. Very prejudicial in all oases but more particularly when hiay is 
scarce. JOHN FABMEE, Charlotte. 

■7. Stock mnst be kept in a warm place amid well attended or otherwise 
the long winta: will materially injure it. M , Westmorland. 

8. The gi^owtih 'of stock or cattle is moioh retatided during winter, but 
with warm hou^ng they will retain a fair comdati'dn upon ooarSe baj'. 

B. K. GILBEfiiT, Westmorland. 

9. They get thdn and weak towiand Spring. 

HOWARD D. CHAElTEItS, Westmorland. 

10. The lomg winters have a ibad eflteet on stock as it recfuires much 
care, attention and experience to keep them in efocd comtMticn. 

HOBEBiT B. CHAPMAN, Westmorland. 

II. No harm with proper oare. 

E. B. C. WELDON, Westmorland. 
12. Long and cold winters are unfavorajble to stock, 

WM. CBaNE, Westmorland. 

14. The stock frequently become poor duri'mg the long winter. 

JOHN TRENHOLM, Westmorland. 
17. Stock, if well fed and wiarmJy housed, sufJer no deterioration. 

GEOEGE OITY, Kings. 

' 18. The stock of neat cattle do no t thrive so well, particSularly cows. 

A. E. EV ANSON, Kings. 

19. The long winters hurt th« igrowth of stock and without the greatest 
attention they .get reduced. HAEEY HAYWARD, Kings. 

20. The stock do not suffer slo much as nui'Tjht be expected; if warmly 
housed and >vell fed. THOMAS BEER, Kin'Ts. 

20J. If judiciously fed and well housed, in better condition than when 
put up. ANDREW ACTON, Kings. 

21. The winters have no injurious effect if cattle are com'foi'tably housed 
and liberally fed. MATTHEW MoLEOD, Kings. 

22. Cattle, tKroU!;h the whole winter must be attended with 'great oare, 
their houses made as warm as possible and proper attention to cleaning, 
watering and feeding. Stock properly attended wll winter admirably. 

DANIEL Mclaughlin, Kings. 

24. If the stock is well • boused and fed, they thrive 'as in summei-. 

DANIEL S. SMITH, Queens. 
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25. Stock pui up in good order, with oare, iniprove in tlie winiter. 

AUJAN OABTEB, Queens. 

28. The stock do not improve much in igrowtih unless Icept well on the 
best of provender. WILLIAM EEED, Queens. 

29. The wiirters' are very severe on the stock. 

WM. PINDAR, Queens. 
32. Stock well housed amd fed thrive well im winter. 

C. L. HATHEWAY, Sumbury. 
34. Stock do well i<n winter if taken jjroper oare of. 

CHABLES,H. CLOWES, Suabury. 
36. Cattle, if properly housed amid led lose tou't little. 

EDWAED SIMONDS, York. 

' 38. Give tihe high bred cattle the Same oharaoe of teed amd oare in this 
province that they do at home, and they will vie with them as far aS shieep, 
pigs Durham's, Devonsi, Hjereforde or Ayerahires are ooncemed. 

JOHN H. REED, York. 
41. The winter has a bad efileot on stock, unlesB they are well fed and 
comfortably housed. , ROBERT D. JAMES, York. 

44. The stock is muah impaired 'by the long winters, having to be fed on 
dry food for six months. ISRAEL PARENT, York. 

47. The winters are injurious to sftook. 

JAMES L. PICKEL, Carleton. 

50. The stock, if kept housed in warm stables, do not miimd the cold 
weather, and if properly attended impro\"e during the coldest of the win- 
ter. ' JO^HIN LEWIS, Albent. 

51. The stock, if kept in Warm staibles do not mimid the cold, and il 
properly attended will improve durinig winter. 

WM. WALLACE, Albert.' 
'53. On account of the expense of legdSn'g oattle during the winter, they , 
are 'generally poor 'in the spfdoig 'and it requ'i'res the whole aunimer to revive 
thetn. 'JOSEPH C. WHEATEN, Kent. 

. 55. The winters are not injuTi'Ous to stock of any description when com- 
fortably housed; either from their lenigth or severity. 

JAMES CAIE, Northumberland. 
58. Long and severe wi'nters are douibttess trying upon cattle, and if 
not well housed •a'nid attenidod to, reduce ISh'oi'r sltrenig'tih 'Bind weijjht ibut are 
seldom fatal. HENRY W. BALDWIN, Gloucester. 

62. On Stock it is no<l So severely felt as in the climate of Britain, for, 
instead of yOwx wet, chilling atm'osphere, ihere is a clear sky, idry frosit 'brac- 
img the nerves from December to April with not m'Ore than two or three 
rain showers during that period. Sheep thrive best fed out in the open laar 
with 'an open house or Shed for them to enter at pleasure. 

DUGALD STEWART, Restigouohe. 

We 'have in the ■above the opinion of thirty-five men, representing all or 
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nearly all the coun'ties of the province, on the effect of New 
Brungwick winters on stock, sixty yeara ago. If the question was given to 
as many fanners of the present tiiaie to answer, the replies would surely 
more nearly ag^ree 'and would be besit expressed in the answer of Mr. Caie, of 
Northumberland. 

T(he cost of hired help seems to hiave been quite as serious an item in the 
farmer's account fifty years ago as it. isl now, ■althoug'h the rate of wages 
was very much lower. The report givesl the raites paid in 1849 osl follows : 

Lowest for the whole province by tihe year...... £10 

Higihesrt tor the whole province by the year £36 

Average £23 

Average by the moaith, thTse pounids, in harveat. 
AveraKe for other sieasions, t\vo pound's. 

Average by the day in harvesit, three aliiiUings arad throe pence. 
Avei-age by the day at other times, two and six pence. 
These figures are given in the old New Brunswick currency, cue pound ol 
which was equal to four dollars. 



In reference to education, the report suggests the introduction of a cer- 
tain amount of agricultural instruction into the elementary and other 
schools of the province, as the easiest and surest way of leavening the 
whole mass of the community with a fair share of the higher knowledge of 
agriculture. 

Mr. Johnston continues on the subject, "The instruction given in the 
elementary schools ought to be on the principles of agriculture rather 
than on the performance of the manual operations of the. farm. But it i-s 
desirable, nevertheless, and necessary, I ought to say, that practical agri- 
culture should be taught in the province on » scale -sufficiently large to 
embrace all the ordinary operations of a provincial farm, and under the 
direction of a person ot acknowledged practical skill in whom the public 
would have confidence and whose opinions and practice the pupils might 
safely adopt and follow." , 

Mr. Johnston thinks two such farms might be established beneficially 
for this province in districts remote from caGh>yOther where the soils are 
ot unlike qualities and where the establishment of them would be accomplished 
with comparatively little expense. In connection with those farms a course 
of instruction should be given in the various branches of science which are 
related to agriculture. Sackville and Fredericton are suggested as places 
where these farms and schools might be located. Speakine of the Academy 
at Sackville the report says: "If a farm were connected with it and a 
skilful, practical person provided to manage it and to give practical in- 
struction to the pupils, the present staff of teachers and the apparatus 
and other instruments of tuition already provided for the institution would 
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in a great measure meet the necessities of the new department." 

The next suggestion is that the principal agricultural school and farm 
of the Province might be fixed immediately under the eye and direc- 
tion of the provincial authority at Fredericton and be opened to the 
yearly inspection of the assembled legislative body. 

"It cannot be doubted that if a farm and school were well conducted 
in that locality it would exercise over the numerous visitors from other 
parts of the province an influence very salutary to its general agricultural 
interests. It is not recommended that this school at first at least be at- 
tached to any department of the college but left untrammelled by the 
rules and customs of an already existing school, literary or scientific." 

More than half a century has elapsed since the above recommendations 
were made and great changes have come abOut not only in farm life but 
in the views of governments in relation to their obligations to the pur- 
suit of agriculture. State Agricultural Colleges, Experimental Stations and 
Model Farms have all come to remain, but 'New Brunswick is still without 
its school of agriculture. Reference to this fact was. made" and regret for it 
expressed by the superintendent of education for this province at the 
meeting of the Fanners' and Dairymen's Association held in Fredericton in 
January last. Instead of being the province to lead in this as New Bruns- 
wick might well have been, since she was the first to have her attention call- 
ed to it she is now doomed to be the last to fall into line. The successive 
governments in New Brunswick never seem to have been quite convinced 
that the amount of money required for such an undertaking would yield 
paying results applied in that way. Nova Scotia public men have thought 
ditferently and the new Agricultural College at IVuro is an accomplished 
fact. 

There is another reason why New Brunswick should have taken the lead 
as. compared with Nova Scotii' in giving her song especial opportunities to 
acquire advanced knowledge in' relation to the cultivation of the soil. 
Nova Scotia has her coal, iron and gold besides her great fishery privil- 
eges, while New Brunswick in herself is almost exclusively confined to her 
agricultural resources. 

It is but fair to the present government of this province and to Com- 
niissioner Farris and Deputy Peters to say that they seem fuljy alive to the 
fact that the young men of this province who expect to become farmers 
should be placed on an equal footing with the young men 
in the other provinces of Canada. They have, therefdre, made arrange- 
ments by which a certain number of New Brunswickers niav attend the col- 
lege at Truro without having any outlay for travelling expenses. 

There are forty recommendations in the report to which the attention of 
the liegislature, Mr. Johnston thinks, migiht benefioially be directed. These ra- 
commeindatioBs include about all that the advanced agricultural scientists re- 
commend for adoption by farmers at the present time, and sho*' h«w weU 
Prof. Johnston understood what he was talkiag about. 




HON. L. P. FARRIS. 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Provi, Cj ,f Nsw Brinswic'?. 
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If any agricultural societies at the prestelit time are looking for new ob- 
jects for which to offer premiums they will fimd a great number of sugges- 
tions under the heading, "Points to which Agricultural Societies are recom- 
mended to direct their attention." There are thirt|y of these suggestions, very 
few of whioh are found in any prize list at the jresent time. The following 
are some samples of these subjects : 

"1 On the clearing of land without burning. 

2 On -the draining of swampy places by cuts or out falls. 

3 On the thorough drainage of d'ays, of soils resting on clay sulj-soils, 
and of. land liable to he baked or burned up in Summer, or in which crops 
are Winter-killed by the frosts of Spring. 

4 For rolling and draining grass lands liable tp be Winter-killed. 
15 On the saving of liquid manure in tanks. 

20 On topdressing the young clover with earthy compost in Autumn as 
a preservative against being Winter-killed. ^^ 

10 Experiments with other loinds of grasses besides clover and timothy, 
commonly used. Native grasses might probably be found that would bo equal- 
ly nutritive, productive, handy and lasting in the ground as these or more so. 
Eye gr^asS does' not suit thfi lanid or climate and it is usually thrown out or 
Winiter-killed. After the timothy dies out other native grasses come up which 
are almost always poorer than the timothy, but if a good selection of 
native grasses were sown and allowed to get a hold of the land while it is 
in good heart, they might form a tliick sole of grass' which if properly pas- 
tured would not for many years become poor or mossy." 

So far as I am aware the experiments in this direction of finding a valu- 
able native grass at the Nappan Experimental Farm— and a number of 
grasses have teen tried there — have not resulted in the finding of a grass 
that is likely to displace either timothy or clover. If farmers, however, fol- 
low generally the advice now igiven by experts at Parm.ers' Institutes and in 
the press, the growing of timothy to be used as a Winter feed on the fai'm, 
will stoon become a thing of the past, aiid evei-yone will be growing clover. 

"21 For the leaving or planting of trees for the purpose of shelter from 
cold or injurious winds. 

22 For the planting of Maple groves and manufact/iu'e of sugar. 

24 ■ For improvinig stock from native as well as from imported animals. 

25 For cows which, give the richest milk. 

26 For the largesit produce of milk, cheese and butter from a single cow 
or from a dairy of cows. 

27 For the best arranged and most comfortable cow house. 

28 For the superior profit of warm, well-ventUated stables in saving 
food-. 

29 On the comparative profit of sparing and plentiful feeding in Win- 
ter. 

31 For the manufacture, importation, and use of oil cake in feeding. 
33 On t>he curing of beef, pork and butter. 
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7 To discourage the system of selling off hay from the farm -and of 
otherwise robbing it wiihout laying something upon it which shall be equiva- 
le^nt to what it has lost. 

8 A trial of the use of lime judicioasly applied to land rich in vege- 
table matter, but naturally poor in lime or in which crops grow too rank. 

36 The formation of aigricultural libraries in each limited district — ^Within 
which the books will be readily accessible — and the circulation of agricultural 
periodicals. 

12 The more general preparation and use of composts of all Idnids and 
of green manures as a means of restoring worn out lands. 

14 The adoption of a more generous and careful mode of rearing young 
stock. 

37. For the cleanest and best fenced farm — the best cultivated on the 
whole — the largest and finest crops of particular kinds — the finest and best 
treated stock of cattle, or pigs, or sheep — the largest, best managed or most 
properly managed. 

36. For the introduction of any new and profitable employment for 
winter." 

After , these comes recommendations to individual farn:«rs. There are 
nimietaen of tJiese anid with the excepticm of one or tAvo, ttey ou:g!hit to Ifcie prinitieid 
by themselves and posted up in some place in every farmer's homej- so that 
he might see them every day. They are : 

"1 Thorough draining, of soils, wet slopes and bottoms, and nriarsh or 
dyked lands where. the fall is suflScient to admit of a reajdy outlet and a 
sufficient depth of drain. 

2. Better cleaning and deeper plowing of the soil. 

3. More care in sowing, collecting amd applying manures ofall kinids. 

4. An abandonment of the system of cutting repeated crops of hay off 
the same land till it is exhausted. 

6. An abandonment also of taking repeated .successive crops of corn 
(grain) off the same land without alternation with other crops and 
. without manure. 

6. Cutting down grain of all kinds before it has attained its fidl size 
and grass before it runs to seed. 

7. Cutting down Indian corn with a knife as im New York and the use 
of the stalks in feeding milch cows and other stock. 

8. Sowing buckwheat or rye to plow in green and use bone dust to 
renovate worn out lands. 

10. Taking advantage of every open day in the fall to plow and pre- 
pare the land for spring sowing. 

11. Selecting good stock of cattle, pigs and sheep for keeping through 
winter. 

12. Providing warm but well ventilated housing for them. 

13. Feeding thejn plentifully tjiat they may be in good condition when 
spring arrives,. 
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14. Growing turnips and linseed with the view of adding to the quanti- 
ty and enriching the quality of the food he has at his disposal. 

15. Collecting carefully and preserving under cover all the manure made 
by his stock during the winter, that te may have it abundantly and in good 
condition for his potatoes and green crops when the time of planting or 
sowing comes. 

17. Collecting carefully all waste bones, ' breaking and applying them to 
the land; especially the use of bones is to be recommended upon land which 
has been worn out by over cropping with corn (grain.) 

18. Sowing down always with artificial grasses when land, after a corn 
crop, is to ibe left with a view to producing hay. , 

11. To pi-ovide shelter by fences or plarata'tioii& for hiis fields and stock." 

In the summary of recommendations to the legislature the following seem 
especially worthy of attention : 

"1. Arterial drainage of wet lands, swamps and marshes. 

3. The introduction of a certain amount of agricultural instruction in- 
to the elementary and gramimar schools. 

4. The same into the Normal school at Fredericton. 

5. lato the Academy of Sackville,and the college at Fredericton. 

6. ' An educational farm at Sackville in common with the Academy and 
the agricultural instruction given there. 

7. An agricultural high school or college at Fredericton in connection 
with a school farm. In this high school a full course of agricultural 
instruction should be provided and it may or may not be connected with 
the existing college at Fredericton. < 

8. The establishing of district grain and cattle markets, to be held in 
places at stated periods for the convenience of buyers and the fixing of 
prices. 

10. T'hie establishment of a central agricultural society to which the 
grants of money to local societies should be entrusted. 

16. The employment of a peripatetic practical agriculturist to visit 
the dififerent settlements at the application and under the direction of the 
local societies to^ instruct the settlers in the husbandry of rnanure, turnipa 
and 6ther practical branches. 

19. An analysis of the various limestones found in the province in ro- 
ference to their fitness for agricultural and other purposes." 

I have taken up more space with Prof. Johnston's report than I expect- 
ed to at the beginning. My excuse is that it is- most excellent reading for 
the New Brunswick farmer and will surely lead him to more confidence in 
the agricultural capabilities of his own province. A large part of the recom- 
mendation made to the legislature and individual farmers was at the tima 
so far ahead of the views of those to whom the suggestions were made 
that apparently very little effort was made to carry them out; and it can 
very weli be said tha^ most of us have only lately reached that point in 
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our ideas of agricultural practice when we are ready to make an honest ef- 
fort to put into execution many of the suggestions made by Prof. Johnston in 
his report. I shall quote the summing up of one of the chapters, the 
eleventh, as a closing of my review of the report. "Of the various circum- 
stances I have considered in the present and preceding, chaptlers several have, no 
doubt had much influence in rendering the agricultural body less prosper- 
ous, the agricultural interest less influential and the agricultural capabili- 
ties of the soil less appreciated in New Brunswick than under more favor- 
orable conditions they would undoubtedly have been." 

"But it- will be seen that all those circumstances are independent of 
and extrinsic to the natural capabilities of the soil itself and that they do 
not in reality determine or permanently interfere with the natural adaptation 
of the province as a field for agricultural exertion." 

"The lumber trade may be put under proper restraint— the produce- mar- 
kets may be improved— labor may be profitably cniijloyed by all who desire 
to ftvrni more largely — emigration from the province, so far as it may be re- 
gretted, may cease — the wheat midge, the rust and the potato disease may 
all disappear. The circumstances of he farmer would no doubt by all 
such changes be improved, but the natural capabilities of the soil and pro- 
vince would be still intrinsically the same.'' 

"Now whilst, these varied circumstances have been acting as I have said, 
more or less injuriously upon the interests of the farmer, it has been very 
satisfactory to my own mind and has disposed me perhaps to take, upon 
the whole, a less unfavorable view of their evil influences, that the unani- 
mous reply to all my inquiries in every part of the province has been that 
those who have confined themselves to their farming operations aloile and 
have been ordinarily skilful, industrious and prudent have iu^ no case failed 
to do well." 



CHAFTER IV, 

Notwithstanding the. reasons mentioned by Prof. Johnson, his' recommen- 
dation to the Government to form a Central Agricultural Society for the 
Province was not adopted in full. A society was organized, however, in 
1850 called the New Brunswick Society for the encouragement of agriculture, 
manufactures and commerce, with the Governor, Sir Edniund Head, as' pat- 
ron. Judging by the reports of the work of this sooiLty that have coma 
into ray possession, I must con -lude that it attempted and accom- 
jilished much. It was only short-lived, however, for by 1855 it had run its 
course and dropped out of the race. '. 

Tlic membership consisted of the Government of the day and ti few of the 
leading men from all the counties of the province. The Act of Incorpora: 
tion was passed '2Gth April, 1850. Its revenues were to Ijc maide up by the 
membership fees and a gipnt from the govemmpnt in the following propor- 
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tions. "Whenever a sum not less than one. hundred pounds had been actual- 
ly subscribed and paid. into the hands of the Treasurer of the Society, 
double that amount shall be paid by the government, provided always that 
the annual sum to be granted to such society shall not exceed the sum of 
two hundred pounds currency." 

The officers of the New Brunswick Societj' in 1853 wore: 
Patron, His Excellency, Sir Edmund Head. 
President, His Honor Mr. Justice Street. 
Vice Prpsi'dont, York Co., R. Chestriutt. 
" " York Co.. J. A. McLaughlin. 

St. John, E. Jardine. . 
Charlotte, Hon H. Hatch. 
" " Kings, A. C. Evanson. 

Queens, Hon. T. Gilbert. 
" " Sunbiiry, O. S. Hath-eway. 

" " Carlpton, P. R. Coombs. 

" " Restigouclie, A. Barberie. 

" " Gloucester, Thos. Napier. 

" " Northumberland, J. Wriglit. 

Kent, Hon. D. Wark. 
Westmorland, Hon. K. E. Botsford. 
''^ Albert, Geo. A. Clark. 

Corresponding Secretary, T. Rol>b, M. 1). 
Recording Secretary, R. Pull.^rton. 
Treasurer, T. Gaynor. 

Other members oE tihe Executive were: J. A. Bcckwith, D. S. Kerr, J. 
Gregory, W. Carman, R. Gowan. 

Tn 1852 the first provincial exhibition was held under the ausjHces of 
the New Brunswick Society. 

This exhibition was a, great success and perhaps eurprased the people 
of New Brunswick more than it did the visiting strangers. There had been. 
a year or two of good harvests, and trade that had been so depressed in 
the forties was beginning to survive and was seeking new channels, besides 
the manufacturers and farmers of the province had never exhibited their 
products together in one building fce'o re. The result was therefore a sur-' 
prise at the quantity and excellence of the exhibits in almost all the dif- 
ferent classes. The crowd during the first day was overpowering and some 
idea of the ntimber may be had from the fact that during the day the 
larg'C Sum of two hundred and fifty pounds vas received for tickets for ad- 
mission alone. VThe effect of the sight of our exhibition of agricultural 
1- produce is well described," \\s: report of the Society says, in the following 
extract from a recent lectjure of our clever and amusing friend, W. Watts, 
Esq.: "John Bluenose stood amazed, surprised, confounded in view, of tho 
crops of his own farm and garden— thought at first it must be s.omebody 
else's and when the glad surprise settled at last into the glorious convic- 
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tion that it was all the fruit of provincial fertility and industry, John 
fired up with new courage, cocked his hat, gave a tug to his shirt collar 
and went hpme with a larger faith, vowing he would make fihe next show 
better. 

f'%a\, jnoTi mtust not suppose thai Bluenose was led to this conviction by 
the evidence of his own eyes employed on these trophies of his own field. 
That had been too bold by half for him. He had to wait till a gentleman, 
who had just returned froin the great Uppcjr Canadian Fair, then lately 
held in Toronto', had first declared that our farm produce was greatly 
superior to theirs; till another traveller who had been present at many pf 
the great agricultural anniversiaries in Hio United States', had given tha 
same testimony; till Mr. Sykes, the Engli,?h railway contractor, had en- 
dorsed a similar opinion, and an Ayreshire farmer who had time and again 
seen the i]nes.t agricultural shows in Scotland, repeated the same tale; then 
and not till then the glad assurance settled down in the heart of 
• Bluenose, that, notwithstanding his little faith, his imperfect husbandry, his 
paucity of agricultural implements, his wastefulness in manures', his careless- 
ness in drainage, his distegard of systematic cropping; indeed, of all tha 
appliances of scientific agriculture, the simple fertility of the soil and of his 
own unskilled labor had enabled him to giajther on these shelves a show of 
field and garden productions worthy to be pitted against the best results 
of wealthy and systematic farming in the bfjst agricultural districts of the 
old world or the new." 

It was at first intended only to give two hundred and fifty pounds in 
momey for prizes but "the list of arbices named by the committee was so 
much larger than was expected that double that sum was offered. Thus 
two thousand dollars was the money value of > the prize list in our first 
provincial exhibition. Previous' to this data, lSs52, the president and directory 
of the Mechanic Institute of St. Joha had held an exhibition that was aim- 
ed to be provincial in its character, and was very succesBlful, but could not 
propealy be called a provincial exhibition. 

I must make another extract from the report of this exhibition, "In the 
evening the crowd was as great as before but perfectly orderly and good 
humored, and everyone seemed more than satisfied. The effect of the who!? 
by gas light was eminently beautiful; rich and poor, old and young, all 
felt that the credit of the province was siafe. A glance at the dazzling spec- 
tacle instantly dispelled all doubts as to the mpabiilities of the soil of Nefw 
Brunswick to bear all the proper products of a temperate clime, all doubts 
as to the capabilities of the mechanics of New Bruns'wick to vie ^n skill and 
ingenuity with any others' in the world. The first and valuable result of our 
exhibition is that New Bruns^vick ' now, has faith in itself. Professor Jdhn- 
ston's report did as much as a writtyn pap?r could da toward that object, 
but the sight of our Agricultural products con'taiTied in the exhibiiion build-" 
ing gave 'evidence and proof as sitrong as Holy Writ." 

Onie evenin'^ during the exhibition Judge Wilmot addressed a large audience 
in the New Market Hall in which he said a good many complimentary things 
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about farmers and farming. At the opening of the lecture, S. K. Foster sang 
the song qf the great exhibition. The report says that was a beautiful and 
appropriate composition by Mr. Foster, to words by H. Watts, Esq. This 
song was composed, set to music and printed in u. marvellously short time 
and the profits of the sale of it were generously handed over to the exhibl 
tion fand. 
Below is the song : 

"EXHIBITION SONG." 

"We sing, oh! we love to sii'nig-, i 

The wealth of our own free land; 
From sons of toil, and a fair fresh soil, 

Spe the harvest on every hand! 
From forge, fiom bench, from mine, 

Froui river, and lake, and sea. 
From the stroiig of arm, and the- eunming hand. 

These glorious giiiir'.lons be. 

"SwarL labour, bold amd brown. 

With health and wilih hope a-iglow. 
Our artizani, and mir haisbnTidman 
' Thoir peaooful trophies show; 
From forge, from bench, from m;ine, 

Frg'm river, and lake, and, sea. 
From the strong of arm anid the eunming hand, 

Tihese glorious gutrdons be. 

"The arts in a glad a- ray. 

The glories ol woman's' sldll, — 
Ho! g'ood and fair in a union rare. 

We hail them with righi good will; 
From loom, from lathe, from frame. 

With sipoils from the land and sea. 
From the gentle tas/te f nd skilful hand. 

Those glorious' guei'dons be. 

"We sing, we exult to eing, , 

The ■wealth of our own free land; 
Ho! sons of toil, ho! ou glad, free soil. 

See your trophies on- every hand; ' 

God bless the b-oaoh a-iid forge. 

The mine and the generous sea, 
The corn and fruit of the glorious land. 

Whence all these treasures be!" 
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After the mus4<', Judge Wilmot rose an'd spoke as follows : — 

"Ladies and Gentlemen, 

"I faar the transition from music and song to the plain proae which I 
^Hi to fumisb as my portion this eventog, \;-^'.l &eem to you abrupt and un- 
satisifaotory. You must expect no formal lecture from me. I never lectured 
in all my life, and cannot mow attempt -it for two sufficient reasons, - first, I 
cannot write, amid, because next, if I could, I cannot read; an/d indeed, who 
would read 'and give his eyes to paper when they might enjoy the privilege 
of i^ssting upon the more attractive faces of such an audience as I have now 
before me. You must be content then to accept from me a humble speech on 
the subject of our own good country. 

" 'In ancient times the sacred plough employ'd 

The Kings and awful fathers of mankind : 

And some, with whom compared your insect tribfis 

Are but the beings o\ a smmmer's day. 

Have held the soaleg of Impire, ruled the storm 

Of miiighty war; then, with unwearied band. 

Disdaining, little delicacies, seiacd 

The plough, aod greatly inidepcmidont lived.' 

"But there are those who tell us oursi is mot an agricultural oountry, 
^^ho refuge to believe in its <aigrioulturaI capabilities, and who will not be- 
lieve mie when I produoo gibatistics which' are here before me and to which I 
invito examimation anid oViallenige ooiitradicticli to establish that tlie value 
of agricultural labour- in the year 1851 «n this province of New Brunswick 
equalled the enormous sum of £1,692,000, which at six per cent, isi the inter- 
est of £28,000,000. Yet astonishing and diemohstrative as these facts are. 
there will still be umibelievei'is— mem wh o will shut, their eyes against the 
gr^at array of witnesses gathered together in the Hall of the Exhibition, 
■and shoiwing a collection of agricultural productions which cannot be sur- 
pasbad in any portion of the world. 

"Is it any marvel that the world i^ iginoramt of the resources of our 
countryi, when there are so many who are ignorant -among ourselves ? One 
giood result of the labours of the New Brunswick Society will be to make us 
justly known abroad. Aiud it is high time the ignorance of our character 
and tiie character of our country was dispelled. Not lon^ since, a person 
who miarjfted in this province visited hdsi friends in Britain, and when the sub- 
ject of bis colonia,! oonnexicn was referred to, it was with regnet tJiat 'he 
haid not waited till his return, so that he could marry a white woman.' As 
another illustration of this ignorance I may mention that an English 
gentlemtan, who fancied himself by no means deficient in intelligence, askeid a 
Provinoialist, who happened to 'be in England, 'how far it was from Hali- 
fax to Nova Sootia?' Again, a more painful, a more hutniliating evidence 
of this prevailing ignorance is to be found in the book of geography, pub- 
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Mghed by the Nationial Society of Eduoatiiaii, ofa ihe year 1S49, in which it is 
eooly stated that the ohdef rivers of this provdnoe are the St. John, the 
S'hubena(ja)die, and Aim.apoli8, and also aid'dis that the chief employment of 
the people hs in rolling logs down the bamke through the winter, and tak- 
ing themi 'to Halifax in the spring. Out upon such ignorance and misrepre- 
sentation! Wihy, we have lakes in the interior which would- swallow three 
Nova Scotia riverS. But the worst' is, we disparage our own resources. We 
did so at the World's Exhibition, , when New Brunswick was represented by a 
lump of asphaltum, the figure of an Indian, amid a bark canoe. This dispar- 
agement is as unjust as it ia unpatriotic, for we may safely pit New Bruns- 
wick against any State in the Umion for weight of wheat, bushel for bushel; 
and some of you will be surpriaQd to learn that with all the boasted fertili- 
ty of their graim-igTOwinig States, they only produce fifteen busihels per heaid 
in the United States, while we, unknown and dejected as we have been, are 
growing 12, and that while tboy grow but ^ bushels of potatoes per head, 
we grow 14f. We are ready to enteir the lists with thejn for fair coimpeti- 
tion, and leave to them to naarje both tiane and pjaco, 

'•'Thp'n wo can beat them easily in radsang beet, for in grass, potatoes, 
turnips, and oaAs, we entirely outdo them both dn quality and quantity. 
With a free admdsaion for Ptovdnoial beef in the United Stn'tes' markets, 
our County of Westmorland would stemd them more beeit before- many years 
then would equal in value all our present exports. 

"Now, if New Brunswick is not an agiricultural oountiy, where \si one to 
be found? Some san-.iples of our Gloucester wiieat were sent, a few years 
since, to Britain, and so surprised the coTOHbrokers, that a siheaf hiad to be 
forwarded to satisfy them that all the gnaans had not bieen picked. True it 
is our farmers hp/ve their difficultiee — and <sther farmerB in other countries 
thiave theirs! — they are common to every country^ — flies and rust injure wdieat 
elsewhere as often as in New Bruneiwick, anid the blight has destroyed other 
people's potatoesi asi well as ours. The immense importance of lagrioultiiral 
slucoesg to national prosperity is shewn in Eoglanid by tbe anxiety with 
which every inddoa/tion of fair or unfavorable- weather is watched, not only 
by the agriculturist, but by tjhe merchant anid the sftatestoan. One \%'eek 
of blald or good weather, at a critical sfeasion for the crops, will affect the 
markets of the world. 

"Tliere is no iground for tldseouragement or ddssati'Sfactdon with our coun- 
try — there is no necessity for emigration from it. New Brunswick possesses 
a wealth im her potato fields superior to the igoM fields of Australia, and 
our winters are inijiritely better than their droughts. Much has been said 
about and against our 'winters-^nuoh that is exaggerated and untrue. Why, 
cold as they are, they arc healthy— fertilize the soil— make us good and easy 
roads' and bridges, and dp us muob good service. Who .that knows New 
Brunswick would have a New Brunswick with no Snow? 

'■'Our farmers rare improving, and they will improve. They will culti- 
vate a snualler surface of land, amd work it better and more advantageous- ' 
ly ; they are progiressinig- with the intelligence and improved facilities of the 
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age. We hail their improvement and -prosperity with satisfaction, because it 
is identical with the improvement and prosperity of our country. Agricul- 
ture feeds US', and in part clothes usi — it is the central pillar, which is the 
chief support of all Ptovinoial emterprisfe and sucoesBi. 

"The New Brunswick Society, w'hose representative and organ I have the 
honor to be tonight, hasi made the improvement of our domes'tic manufac- 
tures an object only secondary to the paramount interest of agriculture. Be' 
lieving with Lord Bacon that the essentials of national prosperity are those to 
which I shall presently allude, the Society have' spared no effort or cn- 
counagcmeirt to draw out the ingenuity of our home mechanics, and saduce 
them into new and valuable fields of labor. Anid nobly have the manufac- 
turers of New Brunswick respomded to thisi invocation! fJPheir industry and 
ingenuity is attested on the tables and sihelvcs of tiha Exhibition, whitih 
demonstrate to every fair and. intelligent observer that there is nothing de- 
ficient in the skill of our mechanics. But they are exposed to a severe 
and prejudicdal oompelilion with those who supply the markets of the world, 
receive the orders of millions, aiii/d or joy, all the vast facilities' of machinery 
— what we want is neither industry nor skill; we want increased demand and 
larger markets for the products of ouir meohianiicial labour. Many of the 
arli<'lps exhibited by our ir.eohamics would have been received ■ with .favor 
at the World's Show; but I Avdll not, as I ought not, attempt to discrimim- 
ate at this time. 

"Lord Bacon's third eesenbial is, easy means o! ocnveying men and 
commodities from one place to another. ■ And here I must remind our friends 
from a di.<ttanee that, honorable and satisfactory as 'the present Exhibition 
is on all hands aoknowtelged to ibe, it i»" by no means a just illustration of 
all the capabilities of New Brunswick, for, if we enjoyed the rapid and 
cheap modes of inter-communicatdon Jaaniliar to our western visitors, this 
show would ' be vastly larger — more varied and more creditable. But in 
this -very matter there isl land ahead. The glorious vision of the Portland 
Convention is about to reosive its realization — the pathway of the wonld is 
to cross our country — men and commodities are to have easy way assigned 
them — the day. of Railways, of rapid progress and development is opening 
auspiciously before us. It is objected that in these remarks I am. venturing 
too n?ar the party ground oiE politics' which,' as a judge, it is my duty to 
avoid. If so, I answer, it is a sort of politics which touches the nearest 
interests of my native land, and from which I will never be deterred. I 
would, indeed, I might enact the judg-a tonight in this question of Railways! 
I am 'sure the intelligence and patriotism of such a jury as is now before 
me would neither cavil nor heSitate with the doctrine of my charge;- and that 
by common consent, we should find in favor of a Railroad. (Cheers.-) 

"We have some old fashioned folks among us who have kept themselves' 
out of i«,ach oif tihei ag-e, and don't knaw the good of Railroads : pity they 
couldn't go elsewhere and Siee, and save themselves from the contempt whict 
belongs to an ignorance alike unfortunate «nd irratjonal. Why, I venture to 
prophecy that the very day which witnesses the completion of the Railway 
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contract will see the real esttate of the Province increase in value fifty per 
cent! Yet there are those who have opposed, and will oppose all I'ailroada 
that do not pass beside their doorsteps. Some of these people would remove 
the St., John river if they haid their way; and many of them, certainly, it 
tihey had been consulted, would have opposed its running where it does. 

"Now, in the development of Railway enterprisesi. Engineers will be re- 
required. Where are they to be foimdi The schools of the province do not 
furnish them— and even these, defective as they arei, are not attended asi they 
should be. It isi a lamentable, a degrading fact, that there are 34,000 ahikl- 
ron between the ages of 6 and 16 years in New Bruji^wick who attend no 
school, and only 18,000 who do. 

"It is unpardonable tha* any child should grow up in our country with- 
out the benefit of^ at least, a common, school education. It isi the right of 
the child. It is the duty, nof only of the parent, but of the people : the 
property of the coimtry should educate the country. 'AH are interested in the 
diffusion of that intelligence whioli conserves' the peace and promotes tli© 
well being of society. The rich man is interested in proportit)n to hisi riches" 
and should contribute most to the maintenance of schools!. Though God has 
given me no child of my own to educate, I feel concerned- for the education 
of those who do possess tihftm. I feel concerned in what so intimately 
touched the best interests of our common country. I want to hear the tax 
collector of 'schools calling at my doOE. I want the children, of the poor in 
tlue remote settlements' to receive the advantages now almost confined to 
their more fortunate brethren and sisters of the towns. I know tlhat full 
well God hasi J)raotiSed no partiality in ithe distribution of the noblest of 
his gifts — the intellect; I know that in many a retired hatnlet of our pro- 
vince — amid many a painful sloene of poverty and toil — there may be found 
young minds ardent and ingenious, and worthy of cultivation as the pam- 
pered children of our cities'. It is greatly important to the advancement of 
the country that these should be restricted. 

" 'What constitutes a State? 

Not high-raisadi ibattlement and laboured mound. 
Thick wall and moated gate; 

Not cities proud with spine and turret crowned; 
Not bays and broad armed ports; 

But men — high-minded men — 
These constitute a State!' 

"In this all importanjt subject of public education, we have lately 
made a step in the right direction. Our Legisilature has for many 
a year been liberal in its appropriations for this great object. Twenty 
years ago we appropriated more 7non,ey for the support of schools than 
was given for the same pur]>oso in England. Still the bugbear of 
taxation is the reSort of Iguack politicians, but I confidently trust the 
time is; neai us when the wiedom of our law makers will away with 
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this delusion. Let our Legislature be as intelligent and firm as they 
are and have been liberal, and 'soon the light of knowledge will 

irradiate the darkesitj corners of our country. 

"A false impression has heen fostered emcnig us to the effect that 
talent and education are migappUed or degraded when they are 

employed in industrial pursuits. If a yruith of superior part':3 or accom- 
plishments is discovered, it is at or.ca suggested he must be a Lawyer, 
£1 Doctor, or a. Parson. Yet agriculture and the arts afford the finest 
field for the exercise of genius and of cultivated intelligence. Soma 

of our best and finest intellects are now engaged in farmirjg our soil or pro- 
secutittg our manufactures. We are a,mply, nobly, sufficient to ourselves in 
min,d and in material production — all we need is education — this we must 
have — and our success is sure. Need I refer you to the illustrious and en- 
couraging oxanij^le of the noble fruits of genius, education and industry, in 
the story of Sir .Joseph Paxton— the poor gai-denot's boy — th(> plodding labor- 
er, toiling with mind and arm — boooniing the architect of the magnificent 
Palace of the World's Industry — recfiving the plaudits of his country and of 
all countries — earning and weaiing the just honors of his sovereign, and be- 
coming aSBofiatMl with the record of tlie most glorious and philanthropic 
enterprise of this glorious and philanthrojMC ago." 

Dr. James Bobb who was the secretary of the Now Brunswick socir-ty dur- 
irig most of the five years of its life, was a most indefatigable and enthusias- 
tic worker- in tlio interests of New Brunswiclc agriculture. He was one of Prof. 
.Johnston's travelling companions when the latter made his tjip over the pro- 
vince to secure data for his report ari.,-1 he jiroved a mcjst capable and ener- 
getic secretary for the new society. He seemed to have already grasped the 
idea that farmers shall have an elucation more closely related to theii: own 
particular calling and that this odi.ication should beg-in in the elementary or 
common schools of tlie coimtry. He anticipated Farmers' Institutes' and Farm- 
ers' Clubs and in one of his reports suggested. a hundred subjects for discus- 
sion at such gatherings. That no Farmers' Club or Institute may be with- 
out a -question for discusaiQn I transcribe these subjects and also a report of 
some remarks made by Dr. Robib in submitting then to the annual meeting 
of the Society. 

Dr. Robb said that there are in the history of nations as in the lives of 
individuals certain events more remarlcable than others which lead them 
to consider and reflect upon their real state and pos'ition, and that distress 
and difficulty will thus frequently force them to a wiser and better course of 
conduct for the future. 

It was true for instance that the Potato rot,- which at the time'Was 
regarded as one of the greatest evils that could fcefali Ireland, had 
now given to that country a more enlightened set of Landlords and had 
taught the tenants a better system of Agriculture. 

The failure of our own crops — and the altered policy of the Mother Coun- 
try in regard to the Timber duties, had driven the people to consider the 
true basis of their prosperity, apart from the protection afTorded to them 
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by "the commercial policy of the English GovevnmenV and obliged them to 
give up in great part those uncertain lumbering pursuits in which they had 
been engaged for the more certain and useful occupation of tilling the land : 
the people had thus discovered that unless they gave greater skill and atten- 
tion to the Agricultural resources of the country, ruin and confusion must 
ensue. 

In order to aid in placing the great permanent and abiding interest of 

the people upon a better foundation. County and Parish Agricultural 

Societies had been established in many diffieremt parts- of the province, anid 

now this Central one, professinig to be guided by the same principles, but 

-more extensive and general in its operation, had been called into existence. 

One of the objects of this Society had been to train the minds of the 
farming community to a better aoquaintance with the principles of 
the ■ art in wbioh they arc eajiaged. Without skill all labor is useless. 
A special education for the farmer had hitherto been denied, and until 
that was secured for them they could not exfroct to practice their busi- 
ness with "honor or );leasure or profit. Amontj thie many ways of 
instructing the mijiiJs of farmiers, meetings or clubs for the special 
discussion of agricultural subjects have been found to be of very 
great importance and utility. It might tie said that Farmers' Clubs 
existed already in the country, but the existing Agricultural Societies, 
with hardly an exception resti-ictetj themselves to the award of pre- 
miums for the best crops,' and farm produce : the competition thus 
engendered does good no doUbt to a few, but the discussion of the in- 
dividual experieuee is almost wholly overlooked at their penioJical 
meetings. Accordingly lie wisheid to urge - the importance of these 
objects and to recommemd the formation of Farmers' Clubs in every 
countj' and parish of the Province, of the cnvrnfting of tliieiT. upon the 
existing Agricultural Societies. It was not for the purpose of gossip 
he would recommend these societies— there was no difficulty in con- 
ducting them in a grave and business like manner so as to elicit and 
disseminate very much useful bpowledge upon Agricultural matters. 

It might be said that such a system , was too difficult for a new 
country like ours, but, this he did not believe, it was almost as easy 
to work such a system as to talk about it. All that was reqsjireid wss 
the adojstion of a simple constitution andthie appointment of a Chair- 
man to preserve -order, and a Secretary to record the proceedings : it 
one was established other would soon follow. He then said that a 
printed form of constitution of such clubs, and a list of su.bjects to be 
discussed might properly be prepared and published by this Society, 
so as to assist, their first beginnings. He called upon the members of 
the Legislature then present and all friends of Agriculture in New 
Brunswick to lend their aid ii) pyganiziug such clubs on their retiirn to 
their o\vn respective districts, 
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If it were said that there were few subjects on which farmers could 
occupy a whole eveming he would beg to ask, whether less than one 
evening's discussion could enable any meeting of farmers to arrive nt 
clear conclusions in regaid to 
Agricultural Education, 
Common Schools, 
Agricultural Libraries, 
Agricultural Lectures, 
Agricultural Periadicals, 
Agricultural Bureau and Inspector, 
County and Provincial Societies, 

Measures of Government for improvement of agriculture, 
' Improvement of roads and means of transport. 
Provincial Show and Pair, 
Local difficulties. 
Local aidvantages, 
Higli Farming and Plain Farming, 
Drainaige, superficial and deep. 
Drainage by stone, tiles,' silats, poles, &e. 
Deep ploughing, 
Effects of Frost, 

Lime and Plaster effect and advantages, marl, &o. 
Portable manures; hone dust, guano, salt. 
Soils and Sub-soils o£ District, 
Bog-earth, its' application. 
Compost; preparing— preserving. 

Manures, saving, application -and construction of heaps, &e. 
Manures, fermented and unfermented, 

do. liquid. 

Keeping farming accounts. 
History of Breed of Stock in District, 
Fencing, 

Breeds most suited to disti'ict. 
Improving breeds. 

Importing Stock, and condition on wjiiich. Bounties should be given. 
Use of Linseed meal and Oil Cake, 
Keeping of Sheep, 
Keepinir of Poultry, 
Management of Otchards, Gardens, &c, 

do. Pasture Lands, 

ido. Dairy, 

d. Bees, 

Spai'Je Husbandry, 
Preservation of Boot crops. 
Culture of Turnips, — Hayj 

do, Carrots, Parsnips, &e. 
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Wheat Culture, 

Economical keeping of Farm Horses, 

Diseases of cattle, swine, poultry, &c. 

Pruning of trees. 

Planting and transplanting of trees, ^ 

Fall or Spring manuring — top dressing, 

Renovation of exhausted land. 

Protection of ammak from cold. 

Profit of fattening cattle. 

Horses versus oxen, ' 

Farm tenancy. 

Potato Disease, 

Wheat fly. 

Seed Potatoes, 

New articles of culture. 

Slicing turnips, cutting Hay and bruising oats. 

Rotation of crops. 

Broom Corn, 

Stumping Land, 

Treatment of New land'. 

Manufacture of Ashes, 

do. Maple Sugrar, 

Culture and weaving of flax, 
Ii;rigation and warpina-, 
Culture of corn, and uses of. 
Influence of fishing on farming, 

do. > Lumlering, idc. 
Premiums for County Agricultural Society, 
Measvires of Provincial Agricultural Society, 
Manufacture of Potato Starch, 
Culture and uses of Peas and Beans, 
Steaming food for cattle. 
Improvement of i, cheese, 

Industrial resources of vicinity, , 

Advantage and disadvantages of climate. 
Markets foreign and local for agricultural purposes. 
Effect of Boimtios on Agriculture, 

do. Tariff do.. 

Green Crops for manure. 
Ground fallow. 
Insects hurtful to vegetation. 
Curing of hay. 
Root crops for stock, 
Winter work for farmers, 
l''armers Bank, 
Cirq\v^h c)f Hops, ' , , -^ J ^ i :.i. 
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Disposal of CrowTi lands,. 

Modes of settling immigrants. 

Places for do.. 

Procuring a supply of labor. 

Average crops and profits of farming alone. 

Curing and putting up of Beef, Pork, Butter, &c. 

Selection and steeping of seed. 

Improvement of Seed wheat, &c. 

History and growth of Settlements, 

Construction of bams, &c. 

The next step taken after the lapse of the New Brunswick Society was 
made at the Legislative eessiom oTf 1856, whien a commission of five was ap- 
pointed to suggest any improvement it might deem advisiable in the applica- 
tion of the present gra/nts to 'agricultural societies or to other objects likely 
to produce more perraajnent and ajdvantageoua resiults to the agricul- 
tural interests of thje proivince. lin July 1857, thie report was placed in the 
hands of the governor, signed by the following who constituted the commis- 
sion : 

JAMES ROBB, 
GEORGE TCERR, 
CHARLES PERLEY, 
GEORGE G. HATHEWAY, 
HUGH McMONAGLE. 

This document bears ovidonce of liard tiliongiht 'amd personal efltort on the 
part of the commission, to bring' together information that would be benefi- 
cial to the farmers. It also 'gives us another glimpse of the untiring zeal of 
Ur. Robb, who was the chairman. 

Mie first work the comniisffl'Oii did was to send to fifty-ea;g'ht of the lead- 
ing farmers and prominent men in the diifercnt counties, the following ten 
qiiea'.ions : 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Of what results have the agricultural societies been productive in your 
District ? 

2. Can you give any iniorniation to illustrate your opinions and views ? 
8. What do you think of the establishmeBt of a Central "Board of Agri- 
culture, and of its relations to the local Sooieties ? 

4. What is your opinion upl'on the subject of the estaiblishment of one oi; 
moru Model Farms in the Provin&e? 

5. What 'do you think of the estab lishimieint of the Office of a Superintend- 
ont of Agriculture for the provi'nce, with or without a Central Board. 

6. Do you suppose that the introduo'tioji of suitafble Agricultural works 
for reading in the Commons Schools by the Children of the country, would bo 
useful 1 

7. Do you suppose (ha't AgricuHural insltr action could 'bo beneficially iil- 
tj-oduced into the 'higher Seminaries of Bd'uoa'tioai ? 
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8. What is your opinion of the general comditioxi of Agriculture in your 
neighborhooid, or in the Province ? 

9. Can you give any informajtiom to illustraie your views ? 

10. What measures would you yourself suggest for the advancement of 
Agriculture ? 



In the summary of the answers the oommissrion says : "It is somewhat dif- 
ficult to arrive at the rdirect meaning of some of the writers quoted, but 
the general sense may be taken to be nearly as follows." 

I. Besults of Societies, 

Beneficial, 32 

Useless -, 4 

Uneeriain,..-.,... .„ 22 

- — 58 

Majority in favor of Societies, 10 

II. Central Board. 

Beneficial, ,,. ..,...: , , ,.„ 21 

Useless '. , 15 

Uncertain, 22 

- 58 
Majority for Board,.. ,..._. 6 

m. Model Farm. 

For, ,.. ..,..i,., ;..32 

Agaiinst, , 12 

Uncertain, ; ., 14 

- 58 
Majority for Model Farm,. .,...„ i 20 

IV. Superintendent. 

For, ,...22 

Against, , , '. 18 

Uncertain, , , ,..-, 18 

; . - 68 

JUajorifty for SuperTOtaadbnt, , < 4 

"S . Agricultural Books in Sohools. 

For, , ,. , , ..„ 42 

Against, 5 

Uncertain, , ; 11 

; i ■ - 58 

Mjajoriiy for Agricultural Bookg in Schools, 37 
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VI. Agriculture in Semiriaries, Colleges, &o. 

For, , 33 

Ag'adnst, , , ^ 6 

Uncertaiiii , , ,...19 

- 58 
Majority for Agriculture in Colleges, &c..... 27 

VII. Staie of Agriculture of County. 

Favorable ,... ., 23 

Unfavonble , 15 

Uncertain, ., , 20 



58 



Majority.. 



After guving the answersi to tibe afcove questions a due measure of 
thou'giht,, the cojnmission- reoommendsd to his ExceHency's atiemition the sub- 
ject of .a Model Farm to ibo eafca/blishcd ran public account ostensibly for tlio 
special use of the agTicultural portion of the oommunity but really for thp 
direct furtherance of the material prosperity of the province at large. The com- 
mission also recammended that a provincial Board of Agriculture ibc ibrought 
inito operaticini axd plaoai in- suoh a position as sihould enaible . it to give a. 
new and vigorous impetus to the progress of aigriculture. 

In section 23 the commission slays; "The chiiaf abjection to a Model Farm 
is jirobably the local character which it must necessiarily have. The commis- 
sion would g'ladly see more than one such establishment, in fact one in every 
county, but the expense is too igreat and the experience of one will tesit their 
merits and laidaptation to the ciixjumstanoes of the case. In the meanwhile, the 
benefits of the sitock will be felt in a, few years throuighout the province and 
take away the force of the objection hinted at." 

At thait time the g-ovemmcnt did, not make any seriqus effo;-t to carry out 
these recommendations!, but twenty-five yeai-g later, after tilie ProvLncial l^arm- 
ers' Association had made a similar request the g'overnnient sftarterd a stock 
farm — intended to be a Model Farm in that particular line — and operatad it 
for a few years. This farm was located in Kings County. "Model Farm" sta- 
tion, on the I. C. E. was made for its accommedation, and was namod after 
it. vSeveral ad\"erse influences resul ted dn its being aibandoned after a few 
yoars' experience by the ■government. A mcniT; lih'ese influences was the expense 
of maintenance, itsi unfortuinatei location, and the decision of the general gov- 
ernment to establi.sh a Central Experimental Farm at Otta\va, and four 
subsidiary farms in the provinces, one of which would comis to Eastern Can- 
ada. 

The sugigsstion of the commission to form a Board of Agriculture was 
acoeiptadl and carried atit, amd ithie Board then formed in conjunction with the 
government held provincial exihiibitions and looked after the a'gricultural inter- 
ests of the province until it was somewhat aummarily abolished foy the giow- 
grmnent in 1875, The Sarmers resented in soimiedieg'iice tbeactipn of the g;ov«rn- 
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ment in doing away with the agricultural board amd possibly this act had 
somothinig to do with the invitation issued by W. D. Perley, Esq., in 1876, 
to the farmers of the province to meet in convention at the Court House in 
Sumibiury, in onder to discuss the action of the governmiant in reliation to the 
board and advisability of formdnig a [Farmers' Assooia'tion for the whole pro- 
vince, and farm matters generally. The leavon had g-radually beien workimg 
among farmers that the busnneSs was not conducted on busiiness principles; 
that they were not learning! from eaoh other as much laa was desiraible, that 
insteajd of co-apei-ation tJ:iere was too often isolation, amd that judging fromi 
the fact thiat I'ut few fo'rm'eirs found thwr wiay into this leg'islatiire, thegioviernment 
was ignorinig or overlooking the agricultural interests. With these sentimants 
prevailing to a considerable extent, Sir. Perley's ia vitiation was loyally re- 
Sliouded to, and there was a large attendance at the convention, a majority 
of the counties in tlie provJnce boing represented. Speeches were maide, papers 
were read, discussions held, and before the convention 'adjourned a society 
was formed called "The Provinoiial Farmera' League". This society is still in 
active operation aud is doing g'ood work. The name, however, has since be^n 
ohangied twice, first to the "Provincial Pairmersi' Association", and tbem to 
"The Farmers' and Dairymons' AsBociatdpn of New Brunsmok." The plan 
of the Association wasi to hold an annual meeting at different centres 
m the province, and the iidiea was for a numfcer of years very successful- 
ly carried out. Most of the problems in ag'riculturie that are facing tlie 
farmers today wene discussed at these meetings with an en'thusiasm and 
an earnestness' that was inspiripig. The del'egates were enter- 
tamoci by the farmers arsid othiers in the immediate neighborhootd of the 
meetimg. Usually one sesision was given over to a social gatiierin'g in which 
the deleg'ateS' and people of the community' joined am J there, were refresihmie,n/t3 
followed by toicists and sipeeohes to the apparent enjoyment of all. 

In all the m'setings of the society, repres'entatives of the press were 
iu atttsnid'ance and contributed theii' full share to the success of the opganiza- 
tron. The late Eobert Payne was one of the newspaper men who took a great 
interest in the movement and by keeping the affairs of the aocd'ety before the 
public did gooi servi'ce in Jielping it along. The presidents of tdie associa- 
tion between the years 1877 ac/d 1895 were : James E. 'Pairweather, Samuel 
S'n,arp, W. D. Perley, S. L. Peters, Howard Trueman, S. J. Calhoxin,_ G. W. 
Hobert, E. B. Beer, H. Humphjrey, W. M. Shaw, J. L. Inches, W. J. Owensj 
Thomas A. P.aters, Thos. A. West, George Baxter. Some of theste gentlemen fill- 
ed the position -of prosid'ant for more .t'h'an one year. Mr. Peters filled the 
place fo'r throe years in sucoession. The secretaries during, the same tim^e were: 
S. L. Peters, (three years foOowing ea(ohi other), Howard Truemian, 0. R. 
Arnold, (three years) 0. E. Flewelling (two years'), H. B. Hall, (three years), 
Pilegi Smith, T. J. Fletcicr, W. AV. Hkibbatid, (several years), G. L. S. Ray- 
monid, W. A. Wilmot,, (several years). The centres where the ann'U'al meetlnga 
were held during the time specifieid weac : Hampton, Sackville, Hamsteaid, 
Sussex, Sackville, Riverside, Burton, Hamsteaid, Sussex, St. JoJi'n, Fraderiotoai. 
Since 1SS9 the regular lannu'al moeting has bpm held in Fcederioton, except- 
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ing in 1903, when the experiment was tried ol dividing tlie meeting or cutting 
it in two, and T)hat yaar the "three first sessions were held in Woodstoolc and 
the last three in Sussex. This plan was not oonsdider^-i a success, and since 
that time the aimual meeting hjas ibeien held as' formerly at Frederioton. Semi- 
annual conventions have 'beem 'held for a uumber of seasons during the sum- 
mer months. Most of these 'have 'been held in the River counties. To give an 
idaa of the kiind of work performed riy the association during the earlier 
years of its history T 'have transorib^l the minutes of a meeting held in Sus- 
sex in th« winter of 18S0. 

THE FAEMEES' PAEUAMENT: FOiUBTH^ ANNUAL SESSION . 

The fourth annual session of the Provinoia"! Farmers' League opened at 
Sussex, Wednesday, 4tih inat., in Victoria Hall, W. D. Perley, Esq., Presi- 
dent, in the ohair. 

There was a large attendanoe, the following gentle'men being present: W. 
D. Perley, Maugerville, president; S. L. Peters, Hamps'tea'd; Thos. Eoaoh,* 
Sussbx; E. B. Beer, do; W. F. George, Westmorland'; ' Thos. O'Donnell, 
Cambridge, Queems Co.;' I. B. S. Eaymond> Norton; George Hoben, Burton; 
Sunbury Co.; Howard Tru'ema'n, Westmorland; A'masa Kennedy, Millstream; 
Thomas Pickard, Sackville; H. Humphrey, Sackville; G. A. Sterling, C.B. • 
Harrison, Fred Harrislon, Maugierville; Charles L. Slipp, Hamp'bon; Elisha 
Slipp, Jacksontown; G. L. Slipp, Sussex; John Slipp, Apohaquij. SilaSEay- 
mond. Central Norton; Isaac Bunnell, Wm. Marshall, Sus6ex; S. B. Belding, 
Hampton; H. Teakles, 0. Hayesi, Geo. D,o'bson, Silas McCully, Susteexj D. W. 
McKenzie, Wesltfield; J. T. Dob'son, Sussex; Geo. Creel, Hants, N.S.: Obas. K. 
Leonard, Chas. K. Leonard, jr., Cambridge; L. Estaibrooksi, Prince William, 
York County; A. B. Hayes, Norton; Ohias. McGiiibbiom, Douglas; Georgie Wlal- 
lace, E. M. Sharp, Fras6r Fox, Isaac Fox, George L. Colwell, Dr. Vail ; 
Conn. Nixon, Rothesiay. 

Th'3 following were announced as the siifajeets for discussion: 

1st — Is it desirable that 'a Model a nd Experimental Farm should be es- 
tablished in the Provino* ? 

2nd — Associated 'dairy^nT', with a v iew to stecuring a better article of 'but- 
ter. 

3rd— Drainage: Its a'dvantajes and importance in oonneotion with our 
Provincial agriculture. 

4th— Fruit and fruit culture. 

5th— What crops can be fed with the gi-eatest advantage and profit in 
fattening beef cattle '? 

6th— New Brunswick as a beef producing country. 

7th — What bi'ceds of sheep aire most suitable for New BrunawicV, and will 
shcep-raising prove profita'tle? 

8th — The importance of the wheat crop to New Brunswick, and the best - 
metho<.l of cultivation. 

9th — The management of m'anures in winter, and th'eir application to the 
soil in order to secure the best rsgults. 
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10th — The benefits arising from the application of lime to the soil. 
11th — The manufacture of sugar from the sugar maple. 
12bh — What araendmentsi are necessary in our Provixioial Statutes delat- 
ing to agriculture ? 

MORNING SESSION. 

The meeting wasi called to order at 11 o'clock by the President, W. D. 
Perley, Esq., of Sumbury, who made a few approl^riate remarks. He said ha 
was glad to see that the Society, coramenoed in a small way in Sunbury 
four years ago, had not been forgotten, bu't had risen to power and afflu- 
ence. The objects of the Society were good, although not understood by 
some. They met to forward the interests of the agricultural industry of the 
Province. Agiriculture was the main st ay of our country today — a fact which 
Was becoming more generally recognized every day. In proportion as we 
bring intellect to bear in its pursuit, a more important factor will it be- 
come in the forwardimg of the prosperity of the country. He referreid to, the 
subjects set down for discuss:ion, amid spoke of the waids of the president of 
the York County Association, who had said that it was not the ilyrainsi tih© 
societies wanted — tJiey have that— but what they wanted is capital, and 
wiila admitting this, he held that intellect was needc.l to gTiide that cap- 
ital. What they wanted was more knowledge, and it was obtained by euoh 
meetings as this-, where men of miany oijinions and frqm different parts 
of the country met ajid discussed subjects of vital importance to tbem- 
yelves and the country. Ideas were exdmngiad, and all received and impart- 
ed information. We can rai^ suffioienti crops to supply — and even mctiia— the 
markets of our country. Now is ills time, if the government would aid a 
deserving j>eople, they will come to thei rescue toy Bstalblishdng a line of steam- 
ers ibstwoen here ar.d the old country, for many farmers would th«n silup theic 
supplies, and be cincouraiged to incsiease their cultivated area. He con- 

cluded, amid applause, by declar'ing the meeting open for baisiiness. 

The following 'delegates then filed their credentials: 

Sackville amd Westmorland Agricultural Society— Howard Trueman and 
Thomas Pickard, and W. P. GeoEge and Hiram Humphrey, Wesitmorlamd, Vic«| 
Presidents. 

King's County, Susisiax and Studhohn Sooietieei— Tbos. Roach, R. C. Mc- 
Leod, A. Kennedy, 0. R. Arnold. 

King's Central Scxioty— A. B. Tayes, T. B. S. Raymond. 

Sunbury County- O. W. Hol:en, Cbaa. Harrision, W. D. Perley, G. A. Ster- 
linig, Fred Harrisri-. 

Queen's County— George L. Colwell, Thos. O'Donnell, Israel Slipp, Isaac 
P. Fox, S. h. Peters', Fraser. Pox. 

Th*- minutes of the previous mieoting held at Hampsteaid, Queen'g Co. 
werp read and confirmod. 
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SECRETARY'S REPORT. 

The Secretary, Mr. S. L. Peters, ithen read iis aTinual report, whioh was 
received with every evidenoe of pleasure anid safcisfaction: 

Mr. President and Gem'tlemieii; 

Permit me to affer my bearty congratulations to you on the very 'happy 
auspices under which we ai^ asssmiblej. As co-laborers together we meat to 
renew our acquaintauoe with each other; to speak words of enoouragement 
and cheer; to discuss questions whioh materially afloct our interesibs, and bjj 
an exoba'n'g'e of views on the ddfferein't suibjeots which may arisie, deteiMiinca 
what ie beS't in the initereats of la/grdculture, not only as affeotiijig bur farmer^ 
but every resident of the provinoe. I feel assured that all classes! 'of our 
fellow citizens will give to every effort maide havinig a tenidiency tcwaTid the 
greater development of the •agricultural capabilities of the Province their 
hearty 'approval, and in-teirested as they must be in the successful prosecution' 
of our Provincial agricultur*, it will he catural to suppose that tibei deliber- 
ations of it'liis body of agricultuiristg will be watched with interoslt. 

The oonstamt toil and la'bor of siaoJ time a'nd harvest isi provi'dentially 
followed 'by one of compara'tive leisiare an'd dxiriing our win tier m'omtih'S oppor- 
tunities are afford'od to increase our Hnowledgie iby oarjaful study anid le- 
searoh, s:o that we may itie better fitted io idisoharice our duties "to, our coun- 
try 'amd ourselvee. Ample time is also afforded to 'Study the most approved 
m'sthods of culture, as> reoommon'deid 'by our best writers' in praotioal agri- 
culture; to scan tihe operations' of the pa'st year, and make a note of our 
failures 'as well as ouir sucoeSsesi. 

PROVINCIAL AGRICULTURE. 

With reference to our Provin'oi'al agriculti'ire, our people are leamin'g th«) 
fact that upon the capabilities of our soil and a proper sysltem of cultiva- 
tion .nests to a very greajt extent the general welfare of the Proviiloe. With 
reference to its oapalbilities, we have 'abumdant proof froiu year to 
year as reports reaoh us of the large yield pea: acre of lands under good 
cultivation; and also by corroborative Stat3)nents of gen'tlemen who have 'haj 
opportunities of comparing our Soil ipsiith that of other countries. There 

appears 'to ibie no qMBstioin as to iis p rcduotiveness, while the proper syStam 
•a'nid method of cultivation de an open 'question and well worthy of the care- 
ful study and consid'erati'on of our best agriculturists. 

Situated as we are, on the seaboard, in possession of on'e of the finest 
winter ports in North A'miOTica, in easy access to Halifax, the present wi'ntes 
port of the Daminion, for 't/be shipmeU'^ of cattle by 'the AUam Line, we cer- 
tainly possess 'advantages 'Over the Waslem Provinoes in morketi'njg- such of 
our products as meet vnth ready sale in the English: markets. In proof 
of this I may refer you to the reports of the English farmera who visited 
the 'Dominion last summeir (at the request of 'the present govam'ment) with 
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a view to examine for themslelves tha extensive Brad fertile lands of the Wieat- 
eru Provinces of our Dominion', and who, previous ■to tibeir ideparture 
for the Mother Country, viaited th« M[iaritime Provinces. In their reports I 
find very favoratile references to New Brumswackj as, a grazing co.uiiitiry,and as 
enjoying a fine posiition for the fattaning of beaf oattle for 'tlie English mar- 
ket. It is also a fact that) may hot he generally known that several farm- 
ers from Ontario have visited this province with a view of locating thera- 
solves in ordw that they may more sn.ftcessfully prosecute thda branch of ag- 
riouUure. Considering the very extensive trade in beef cattle which ia going 
on between this oontinen't anid England, and in view of the fiact that it is 
likely to bo a permaneaiiti 'busime^s, thq iquestion is ome of much initerest to 
the farmers of New Bru-nSwiok laal to what extent they can partdoipatie in tba- 
trade. From the facts alreaidy stated, it would appetir that we have advant.-' 
agea in soil and location, andi with little difference against us in climate as 
compatted with our Wesltern Provinces. It is just iJossible that the greatest 
drawback towards ita sucoe'ssful prosieeutdon will be the want of capital. 
This, howeVGtt, we believe, cam be fully met by aasooiateid efflort, or by the 
course pursued by some of our leaiding farmers at present, who, if wie are 
correctly informed, depend upon our ^tock raisers for the oattle they re- 
ffuire to feed for the marjtets. I may be excused from referrinig to thig matter 
at greater length, as the subject will be fnlly dlseussad at this meeting. 
There is another and I believe more inOiportant question, to wit, the meat and 
cattle trade as now carried en betWieen this countiy and Englamd . It is well 
known that large numibers of sheep are Sent to the English markets from thai 
Dominion, and although our own Province has not partioipated in this 
trade to ' any great extent there would appear to be no reascn why we should 
not take advantage of it. 

The breeding of aheep and fattening them docs not require sio much cap- 
ital! as the cattle trade rsqiuire£i,and is therefore suited to the oircumstanceg 
of hrmers. of moderate means. Ther^f could be no quesition as to the result, 
and ttere are gocd reasons for beJiEvingi that shieap farming will pay as 
good if not better than oattle raising. 

Our Province is well auited for the raising of sheep, and aa our own wool- 
len factories are constantly increasing the volume of their productions to en- 
able them to nieat the increasing demiainda for their goods, our fairmers will 
meet with a ready Sale for their wool, and -should as far as passible supply 
the raw material required. 

CROPS. 

The past season has proved very favorable for the growth of the varioug| 
kinds of crops cultivated. The early frodt, however, did considerable dam- 
age in some localities to buckwheat, which proved the most serious draw- 
back of the steason. Wheat, as was predicted in our last report, was much 
more extensively sown than the year previous, and the yield per aore great- . 
cr. The total yield for the pnovinne last yeao: is iby a caiieful g-entlemam esti- 
mated! at 700,000 bushels. O'ur farmers are satisfied with the results and 
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express a dotermina'ti'oin to sow a gneater bpea/dlih the coming season. Otiier 
grains bave given an average yield' and iboem cultivated to about th« usual 
extent. Potatoes were planted to a muoh greater extent than uauai and were 
an abam'diant crop. Itere has ibeani but little demand and consequently low 
prices, and farmers are foading tbenj to thieir stock. A few cargoes were 
sibipped to England, which, we undersfcarad, were remumerative. A very great 
wiant is felt in not having any reliable crop statdsltics for the Province. It 
is qiuite impossible to get anything near the quantities of agricultural pro- 
duce grown in amy one year, and no reliable caioulatious can be made as to 
the increase or decrease in any one year over that of another. It seems to 
be a great pity that we should be in this position, when a very moderate 
expenditure would secure to the Province this valuable information. In view 
of the neoesaities of th© case, I would suggest that this association present 
a miemiorial to the Govemor-in-Counoil, praying that siuoh legislation as) may 
be reqnired to Secure thisi very desirable object may be had during the sit- 
ting of the Legidatiuie this present year. 

In my last report I ventured to call attention to the manifestly unfait 
adviantage the loitizens of the 'United States had over our own people in the 
arrangement of the tariflfs on agricultural proiduce. That while the Dominion 
admitted their piroduoe for 10 per cent, on its value, we were charged 33 
per cent', to enter their marbets. The action of the Dominion Gov«7mnent 
in this matter is understood to igive very gemeiral satisfaction to the fannera 
of the Province, as under existing legislation our hcnue nuairket^ will be sup- 
plied by our own people. ' We have been too long throwing our resources 
into the hands of those who will not reciprocate our wish to meet them on 
ecfual terms, and I am *ire it was quite time that a remedy was applied. 
The farmers and manufaoturars have interesits in common with eaoh other, 
each requiring the productions of each other, while all other classes reap the 
advantages of th* successful proslecution of either industry. Our country ii 
rich in natural resources and needs only capital and well directed efflorte to 
develop them. The future of our Provincial agriculture does not by any 
means look unpromiainig. Every obssrvant perston must notice that a change 
is 'giradually and siurely tiakinig place. Agricultural intenests are now looked 
upon as the hope and stay of the Piovin'ce; awd our farmers have great- 
er confidence in the oapaibilities of ouj? Soil to produce all that is recfuired of 
the meoessaries of life to supply the ■n'ainta of the people than formerly. 

The yield of wheaA, the igreat srtiaple article of food, has been increased 
from 203,911 bushels in 1871 to 700,000 ibushels in 1879, and bddsi faiff to 
feaoh much larger jjroporti'ons in 1880, and farmers are already Ibagioning to 
feel that the days of going to the city and village grocery for thedii' supply 
of wheat flour is happily drawing to a close. Tens of thouSamds of acres of 
fine wheat producing lands within tha linxats of our Province await the 
active settler. A portion of theSe lands which arw under control of th«( 
Crown Land Departmant may be had under the Free Grants Act, while othei| 
portions of them, owned by the New Brunswick B. E. Company, oam 'be se- 
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cured for a nominal aum. and mth eagy payments-. {He then read figunes 

showing that in the different parishes of Bestigouche County there are 20,- 
900 acres of land which oomes under ^he Free Grants' Act; in Gloucester, 
1!<,600; in Northumberland, 24,600; in Kent, 7,500; in Obarlotte, 4,747; in 
Carleton, 19,807; in Victoria,' 29,500; in Madawaska, 7,803. Thette is also 
in the County of Kenti, Adamsville Settlement 4,000 acres, aaid in Peltona 
Settlement, lyierg in the Coimties of Suoi'bury and York, 8,000 aoreS'; a 
grand total of 145,357 aoresi)'. Or, in other words, the Province offersr to 
1,453 men of the age of 18 years amd upwards (who do not now own any 
real estate), 100 acresl of fend each free of any charge whatever; the only 
oonditioms to 'be complied are aimply that tlie appHoant shall chop down, 
cultivate and clear not less than ten acres in three years, build a small 
housiB and continue to reside there and cultivate the land. We take it that 
these oonditioms are really neoesaary to the welfare of the sattler, and such 
are not burdensome. 

It is pleasing to note the progress made in these se'ttlements, and the 
general satislfaotory resultp obtained from the cultivation of the stoil. Witih 
these very liberal offiera the questi'on may be asked, "Why is it that, those 
who fail to secure eanploymen't in our cities and towns do not accept the* 
conditions and make for themiselves homes, where, after the first two years, 
they can Jive comparatively inidepandent ?" While there 'are many otheC 
matters of interest to which I sibould like to refer, yet as tihey would occupyi 
more time than could reasonably be taken in a written report to toe read 
here, I will oonolude by expressing the desire that the action taken 
by this AsisooiaAion with diffieren't siubjecta which may be considered at thia 
' meeting, will prove 'aidvantiagecms to the important intozests with whiob ev- 
ery memiber of this toody stanjds closely identified; and that our visit to tliis 
beautiful locality amid hoapitaible houses of its inhabitafn'ts, will be to our 
mutual advantage a/nd profit. 

Respectfully submitted, 

S. L. PETERS, 

Secretary. 

Mr. Trueman moved, secondied by Thomas O'Donmell, that, 'the report ba,. 
adopted. In making the m'Cti'Oin', he said he had no objection to it, except 
that part which had a political bearing. 

This was the opinion' of Messrs. Gsorge and Pickard. 

Mr. Piokard niovad in am'ettidimjsoit that it be adopted as the opi'nion of the) 
Association, with tlie exception of the political portion-. 

Mr. I. S. B. Raymond wanted to know if they could get alon'g without 
Protection. He did not think 'tihey Wfrte justified in cutting out this clause, 

Tlie a-memdmeni was ithen put anid' carried. 

Mr. E. B. Beer suggesifced thatJ the bye-laws be read over so that any 
present who were not familiar with -them coiild speak on any iqueStion -with- 
out getting entViiiigled. 

This was put off umtdl after dinner. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

The seciietary read a mamorial to the Ijegislature, reque^tiing an a:manid,- 
ment of statutes in regard "to agricfulture in thia Provinoe; and Qsikang tVia't 
a, similar law be enacted aa im force in Nova Scotia. He reajd latters from 
the Hon. Provincial Secretary in regard to this matter, promiaiinig to lay 
the matter before t»be G-overnor-iii- Council; one of them sita'ting that, the 
Nova Scotia law was mot suitable in its entirety for 'this provinoej ibut that 
the 'Government would do all it could to further the intereslts of apiculture 
in this provinoe. He also read a number of other letters in regiard to thia 
mjatter. 

Messrs. Pickard, Humphrey, Sterliijg, Arnold and Truenian were appoint- 
ed to .'select the aubjects for idaslaud^'an, as it was considercid there were too 
many to admit of all ibsing ppoperly discusised. 

Adjourned until 2.30. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

At £i!ve minutes to 8 o'dook the ineetimg was called io order, the presd- 
d^ent in the obair. 

Mr. H. Truieman than read has papea', touAing upon mjany subjects- set 
down for dis<:U9sion. 

Never in the world's diisitoTy has 'public attention- been 'turned so miuch to 
agriculture, anid especiallyj in Canada. Everything is don© to gave a growing 
interest in farming. The priiioiiJal cause of a 'growing intereat is the open^ 
ing up of the world's 'nfarlaeits. Steam, has ■been called in, and the mosit per- 
isihable fruits, etc., can biei placed on their tables. While the markets are op- 
ening there are conipetitt'On'Sij but we have the aidvantag'e of being Anglo-Sax- 
ons who have energy, which is in our favor. Againsit us, . are want of cap- 
ital and want Of self-reliancie. Capital is iiot so Scarce a9 might be 'thouight 
by a ."stranger. It should be remsmberod that capitalists have invested in 
shipping, mining, etc., which gave good return, but did not igiwatly improves 
the country, as agriculture would have done and perhaps have bean a pay- 
ing, thing in the end. All we lack, said one of the Scotch delogatssl, is cn'ter- 
prlse and stability. The examina'tion of ma^rket prices for thirty years baols 
would not encourage the invesitmenit of capital in faiming.. We do not waurt 
in enterpriss; we sbipp'Ed oa'ttl© firstt by the St. Lawrence, and our shippera 
are now waiting to get tiertha for cattle. Hb spoke of thie favorable impress- 
ion niiarJie upon the Scotch' dele^aties, which spoke well for Canada. 
The subject of the Model Farm was one which the Asso^ 
ciaiiom should approach cautiously. Advanced agriculture oon'rfdeirs 
tbe.=se model farms a neoeSai'ty, while to secure 'one in its! perf action is aiddffi- 
cult task. Mr. Tnienuan spoke at somie Isngtli on -the subject of the modd 
farm, citing a numter of instances. He was of the opinion that a model 
farm would be of some benefit. He visited one a few years/ ago in P. E. Ip-' 
land. He was not pleased with tba buildings and fences, buf'thB farmeta 
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prized its stock. Our Legislaiiure gives money io the Agriotiltuiial Societies, 
and the question is, was it judioiously expanded ? The govemameni could set 
apart a certain peroe'n'tajge of tihii3sia gKants to cstabliah a model farm.. Ha 
advocated the raising of a better bread of horses dn tihi^ province. In the 
management and training of horses we are, as a people, wonderfully beliind 
hand. In England and Europe there were studg for the improvement of the 
stock, and the governmen't might give a subsidy for one such ^eabablishmen't, 
in, say, oaoh coimty. He loonoludaJ by advisano- the farmers to he self-reliant 
and enterprising, aod t/hey would have no reason to tear competition (Ap* 
' plause.) 

The paper was adopted. 

Mr. Trueniian siaid that al/ 'the last meeting there was a regolutdon pass- 
ed in regard to the raising of siugar beets, and some were to experiment to 
.obtain information. The Telegiraph bad \raittan. the matter up, but when 
they baid assembled at the last meeting to take the raaiter up, mo 000 knew 
anything about it. It was a miatter of gome importance. 

The Committee on the matter curtailing 'the number of ^ubjeotd reported 
, tha't they had sit'ruck out Nosi. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 11. 

A vote of thanks was tendered Mr. Truoman for his valuable paper. 

THE SUGAIJ BEET. 

Mr. A. G. Sterling - reported from Sunbury on experimentsi made with the 
' sugar beet. Some thirty membergi of SuMbiiry Agricultural Society had each 
planteid an eigh'th of an acre, putting in froar„ 1 lb to IJ lbs., and it came 
up all rig'ht. and quickly". They bad founid it useful for feeding, easily weed- 
ing, and yielding from 25 to 42 barrels to the 4 of an acre. Tlie majority 
were in favor of them, but one who had planteid miangiolds preferred tham 
to 'tbe beetsi, the yield being greater. He fo'und that it increased the flow ©f 
milk from oows, wag gooid for fa'ttening and 'hogs would eat them. They 
treated them aa tlicy did other roots. 

Mr. Harrison (Sunbury) also spoke on 'the ma'tter and said h© was not 
inclined to go into Jthem- extensively. They were vwy rooty and there waE(' 
much difficulty in gathering. He go^ more from the same Space Sown with 
mangolds. He would not plant any again. The , first* cost of rai'sing ■ thena 
was about 50 to 52 cents per'bbl. for manure, etc., which would sJiow 
that 'there waS no money in them at %i per 'ton. He was safbiafi'sd of this, 

Mr. DobSoo, of SuSsiex, said 'h© had one year's experience; tha't was all 'he 
wanited: 'h'e would not go inito them aigiai'n. 

Mr. H. Humphrey leaidoraled whiart. Ma.- Sterling said. They did not pro- 
duce as much per acre 'as mia'ngolds. Were hard to grow, 'and haird to har- 
vest. He would not plam't th'sm 'ajgain. 

The Ohairman Spoke in favor of the beelt and said that we sh'ouH 'give Hi 
a fair trial. The reports 'tbrat had been handed in to him were not very 'dis- 
couraging. He would 'adviste them to try again. He would suggest thai 
the farmers try 'again this season'. 
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Mr. Eatabrooljs said since thie Govemmon't had gone to the expense o\ 
prbcuriitg the seed, the farmers might give them zm'X the public the benefit 
of their experiments in a fair, square manner. Last winter he was in favor 
of raising the beet and trie;d it. Be bad raised 60 bushels. He gave them 
every chance. They started well, but after th'ey haid grown about half tho 
season through, the topal began to wilt away. They were very rooty and 
hard to harvest. He had come to thg conclusion th^at he would not have 
anything more to do with them, at the figure of $1 or ?^5 per ton. By ap- 
plying the manure which is necessary tor one acre of beots to three acres of 
potatoes, which it will Cover well, we raise a good crop of potatoes and the 
next season we can put in wheat. Surely this is the b6.^t plan. 

Mr. H. Tiueman said he haid found the same difficulty in regard to the 
sugar beets. He had planted four rows of sugar beets, beside a like number 
of miangold wurtzels, and the latter had produced double the quantity. He 
had found the sugar beet better than the ordinary red beet for table use. 

Mr. Flewalling, of Westamorlamd, said lie liad found that mangolds had 
given 750 bushels j>6r acre; the blood boet ii50, while the sugar "Beet gave 
only 500. There wasi anotber fact — the feeding of the s/ugar beets tainod the 
millv of cattle; he bad f6uod it so. 

C. S. Grcavenor, Oarlebon Gountj', spoke upon their i-elative value " for 
feed. If we could only raise half the qiuaintity we would be amply iiepaid, for 
feeding, .sspeoially for milch cows, for whi(h i^urposa they were worth double. 
He admitted they were a tii'ouble to raise and to harvest. We should, not 
condemn them hastily. To raise sugar beets in New Brunswick for sugar 
purpose® could not bo productive bf any gain. They were good ffii feeiing 
hogs. They did not affect the milk of cows (he said in reply to Mr. Arn- 
old), except to make th«ar milk riohei; that was the only deleterious effect. 
, (Laug'hter)-. 

Reports were next received from those who during the last season had ex- 
perience in growing sugar beets. It was decided that thig variety of beets 
were not so profitable to grow -svith the present method of cultivation as 
either turnips or mangolds. 

Oin raiotion of \\'illiam F. G:eoiige, the meeting proceediad to tlie election of 
officers for the ensuing year, which resulted in the following persons being 
eho'sein : 

President, S. L. Peters, Quoens Co. 

Vice-President, G. H. Hoben. Sunbury C6. 
" '• H. Humphrey, Westmoreland Co. 

L. Estaibrooks,. York Co. 
lilisha Slipp, Oarleton Co. 
" " Thomias Davidson, St. John Co. 

" " Charles Harrison. Sunbury Co. 

Secretary, Howard Trueman. Westmorland Co.. 

Treasurer, R. E. JIcTvecid, Kings, Co 

Executive Committee.— W. D. Perley; G. A Sterling, C. G. Grosvenor, G. A. 
McGibbon. 0. R. Arnold, A. Kennedy, 0. Merritt, J, Slipp, W. P. George, 0. 
E. Plewelling. 
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Moved by W. F. George aiuti seoondad by G. W. Hoben arrd unanimously 
carried that the thariks of the AssooiDtioia be 'givcm to tlie retiring, president, 
W. D, Perley, for the ajdmdraible mannpr in whioh he performed the duties of 
that ofRoe during the term of' his election, Mr. Perley acknowledged- the vote 
in a few well choaen remarks. , 

After a decision to hold an evaning sessiion • haid been reacned the meeting 
proceeded \o the di-scussfcwi Oif the 'question : la it desirable to establish a 
Model Farm in New Brunswick ? C. B Grosvenor, ol York, did not claim to 
be a practical farmer, but was jjppcsad to the idea" of such a farm. H. Hum- 
phrey, of Saokville, favored the principle lanid read a paper written by W. C. 
Milner of Saokville, on the importance of a farm and a school in connection 
therewith. Mr. Grosvenor explained that heidid not oppose agricultural schools 
or colleges but simply the model farm as be found it in the State of Maine. 
Thomas Pickard oppo«°id the farm in the present state of the provincial fin- 
ances,, but rather approved of a stock farm. 0. E. Arnold took exception to 
the discussion beoause Mr. Humphrey did not keep to the question,' but turned 
his attention to agricultural s^bo'ols. Mr. Arnold talked at so-me length on 
the qiiestion, showing the difficulties in the way of starting suoh a farm. 

Adjoumpd to meet at half-past seven. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The discuEBion of the Model Farm was resumed. Silas Haymond, the first 
speaker was followed by G. \?. Hoben and S. Estabrooks, W. D. Perley and a 
numbei- of otiiers, .aiftar whioh the following resolution was submittod to the 
meeting, moved by Howard; Trusman and Seoooided by Hiram Humphrey : 

"Whereas New Brunswick has to compete in the markets of the world with 
countries in whioh a better land more praotioar eiuoaliun is given to farmers 
throug'h agrioultural schcols and experimental sitations, therefore resolved' 
that this association ask the g'overmnent of the province to make the nieoesi- 
sary financial arramgements at an early day for the estaHishnienit O'f an agri- 
cultural school and experimental farm."" 

Meeting adjourned. 

THURSDArMOENTNG, FEBRUARY 8TH, 1880. 

The ,A;gsocLat:on was called to order 'by the president. Minutes' of last 
mooting read, and, with some oorrectiohs, adopted. 

The discusision of the Model Farm and School was again taken up and 
after la short disous^ion the resolution before the meeting was unanimously 



On motion of W. P. George, and sieoonided by G. W. Hoben, the following 
were appointed a committee to bring the resolution before the government : 
H. Humphrey, Col. E. B. Beer. G. C. Col well, W. D, Perley, and C. E. Grps-, 
venor. 

On motion : Resolved that th's cnnimittee be authorized to invite all coun- 
ties not 'repregen-*--d on the said coiamittBe to take steps with the object of 
being so represented. 
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Drainage, its advantages anid importance next came up for discussion. 

The speakers on this queatiion \^ere Thomas Davidson, 0. 11.. Arnold, W. 
M. Davldslan, Tihomias 0. Donnel, A. E. Hayes, G. W. Ho'bsn, C. E. Grosvenor 
amid Silasi Raymond. After which the following i^solution was moved by Col.~ 
Beer, amd seconded by H. Humphrey, and adopted : 

"Whereas nutmber three in. tlie list of Subjects for discussion has been before 
this meeting 'and the membeirs have had an opportunity of expressing their 
bpdmioai, therefore, reSiolved tliat in the opinion of this meeting idrainage can 
be maid© profitable to th« 'agricultural interest in this province, and when 
tiles can foe had at a reasonable charge, 'fchja't the tile drain is the most suit- 
able for our climate and soil. 

On motion a committee was appointed to examine the act relating to 
aigiriculture in Nova Scotia, with the view of recommending the government 
in New Brunswick to pass a similar law. The following were appointed a 
committee : W. D. Perley, H. Humphrej', R. E. McLeod, 0. R, Araold, and 
C. E. Grosvenor. 

Adjourned. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Association called to order by the president lat 3.15 o'cloclc. The first sufc- 
ject idislcugsed was, "The breeds of sheep most suitable for New Brunswick." The 
speakera were, A. Kemiody, C. L. Smith, Silas Raymond, L. Estaibrooks, W. 
Fowlar, Wm. Graham, Thomas Roach, Col. Beer, W. E. George, A. B.. Hays, 
C. G. Slipp, C. E'. Harrison and G. A. Sterlinig, after which the following re- 
solution was passed nnanimously : 

"Reskjlved thiart. Leiceaters cToSsed with Cotgwolds are the breeds for this 
province, and that s;heep raisang isi a profitable branoh of farming in New 
Brunswick." 

The committee appointed to oonsiider the 'agricultural act of Nova Scotia 
wttih the view of asking the government to pass a similar law in this prov- 
ince, reported as follows: "That tliey have carefully read the Nova Scotia 
Act airiid make thie followinQ' recomimieraiations : 

1st. The Governor-in-Council shall appomt a Central Board of Agriculture 
consiistinfj of seven perscms of whom one shall be selected from amonj' the 
members of the Executive go /crnmon t of the province, and the remaining six 
shall be seliected f rem ll'.c d'iilri~tg meu'tioncd (si.'hodule B.) in the manner 
hei'eaftor provideid. Five of wuch Board shall constitute a fjiuorum, and they 
siiall be a body oprpor.ite under the nanio of the Board of Anricultiire. 

2i:d. It ejhall be tlie tluty of t.hc officers of every agricultural society im- 
mediately after the election of the annual meeting in Ueoemtcr to rjominate 
a person suitable for api>ointment to the Central Board, and the secratary of 
every society shall forthwith transmit to the secretary of the Central Board 
the name and aididres's of the person so nominated. 

3j-d. The Govenior-in-Couiicil shall select six from tj-.e persons so niomiuat' 
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ed to be memberai of the 08ri).tral Board, one to bo chosen for each of the dis- 
tricts .specified in sohad'ule B., the prefareaice "beamg giviein: in each oase to the 
person nominated bv the greatesit nimiber of societies. In ease of equality of 
votes the persons so nomirLatad for any district, the governor-in-couneil shall 
determine who Shall be the member. 

4th. Electoral disitriots to be as follows : 

District No. 1 to comprise Kent, 'WeaHmorland and Albert Counties. 

No. 2, Kings anid St. John. 

No. 3, Charlotte and York. 

No. 4, Sunbury and Queens. 

'No. 5, Carleton, Victoria and Madawaska. 

No. 6, Gloucester, Northumibeirlimd amd Bestigouobe. 

5th. Payment of representatives to be two dollars, aad ten cents mileage 
one wiay. 

6th. Grants to Agrioultural Societies and their mamagemeni to be as at 
present aatid the grant to the Board of Agrioulturure and' its appointments to 
be the ^lamc as it is now. 

7th. The Board to bold la Provincial exhitoitioia tri-annually, or as often 
as they deem prudent. 

Stti. The management of all matterEl oonnieoted wijlb agriculture to be vest- 
ed in the said Board of Agriculture. 

On mot-'on the consaderatiooi of the above report was laid over until to- 
morrow morning at 9 o'3ock,- to which hour the meeting adiournoid. 

THUESDAY MORNING SESSION. 

The aaaociation met at balf-paat nine o'clock, the president in the ch^ir. 
The report of the committee on the forma'blon of a l^ard of Agriculture was 
taken up and spoken to by the following persons : 0. R. Arnold, H. True- 
man., G. H. Hoben, W. P. George, S. L. Peters, Col. Beer, W. D. ParIey,C. E. 
Grosivenor, Thomas Davidson, G. A. Sterling, 0. E. Plewelling, Thos. Roach, 
and Thomas O'Donncll. After which, on motion of W. F. George, the general 
principle of recammend^img the government to form a Board of Agriculture was 
adopted. Association adjournad for dinner. 

Tlie association met at throe o'clock, the president in the chair. AV. D. 
Perley moved, and Thoimas O'Donnell seconded, a resolution expressing tlie 
pleasure of the As,^ociation at the proSpeet of laai exhibition bc-img hokl in St. 
John the eomingi Fall and suggesting to the government the propriety of 
opening the said exhibition to the three Maritiine Provinces. Passed unani- 
mously. Mr. Perley also moved a resolution which pass'ed unanimously, ask- 
ing the government to deal as gemerously as possible with the City of St. 
John in tliis exhibition in conaJderation of the great loss they had sustained 
in the recent fire (1877), 
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Col. Beer g'ave notice of motion -to amemd the coinstitutioa of th« Associa- 
tion. 

On motion of 0. E. Arnold it wias decided to hold the next annual meet- 
ing at Saekville. 

Col. Beer moved that a committee be appointed to revise the constitution 
and by-laws of the association, tiheir report to be submitted for con- 
sideration at the annual meeting in 1881. Oairied. 

On motion of H. Humphrey the Pet and Poultry Aasociation of St. John, 
was accorded the right to send ictelega+esi to this Association. 

On motion of Isiaac Eaymond the thanks of the Asaooiatiou were extend- 
ed to the friends in Sussex anid Studholm that had so hospiially entertain- 
ed the members of this Society during its amnual session. 

W. D. P-erley moved and Col. Beer BBOomded a resolution asking the Do- 
miniooi government to subsidize a line of staamiers bebwieen) St. John' and some 
port in the British Isles, and giave a number of good reasons for making the 
request. Eesolution passed. A committee was appointed to draft a memorial, 
and have it forwarded to the government. Committee .appointed, S. L. 

Petersi, H. Truemian, 0. E. Arnold, Col. Beer and W. D. Perley. Committee ap- 
pointed to revise the consiitution and by-laws. Col. Beer, H. Humphrey and 
H. Trueman. 

The question of a Board of Agriculture was next taken up and the com- 
mittee's report was adopted section by section, withou'l much discussion. The 
Same gentlemen were appointed a comtni'ttee to confer with the gioverament 
with the hope of secviring the desired legislation. 

At this sttage in the meeting word was received of the 'death of Lieutenant 
Governor Chandlei', and a resolution expressive of rajiet for his death and of 
sympathy for the family was moved by W. D. Perley and carried by a stand- 
ing vote. A vote of thanks to the prcis, and the association .adjourned, to 
raieet in Saekville on the iii'st W'Q'.bieaday in February, • 1881. 



At the 1880 session of the Legrjslatura an act was pasisad creating a 
BcianJ of Agriculture for the Province. The first miaetinig of this body was 
held in Frodericton in Decemiber of the same yeax. 

The Hon. William WaJiderburn was its first president and Julius Inchea 
was appointad secretary. These two appointments were maide by the Govern- 
ment. Josiah Anderson, James E. Fairweather, Thomas F. Barker, George 
A. Sterling, Fraderick W. BrowTi and Robert Swinrj, the other six m:embera 
of the board, were nominated bj' the Agricultural Societic-s of the Province, 
which was divided into six districts, the preference being given in each 
district, to the person nominated by the greateat number of Societies. The 
finnj appointment was irmde by the Government. 

On Tuesday ti-e 14th of December tlie members of the boand and a num- 
ber of other gentlemen being present in the Municipal Council room in the 
Coui ty Court House, Fralericton , the President ceilled the Board together 
and after the formal org'aniiation speech delivered an opening address 
that gave clear evidence of olose thought and a fine appreciation of the 
dignity and impcr'ance of the industry they were called to deal with. The 
following extracts from tliis address will repay the reader's perusal ; 
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BOARD OP AGRIOULTUBE: PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 
Gentlemen of the Board of Agriculture: 

I cannot assume the chair of this Boand, to which I have been appointed 
by tihe pleasure of the Lieutemant-Govemor^in-Oouncil, without aiddresaiii^ to 
you a few introductory remarks'. I congratulate you upon your election to 
the important place you now occupy. 1 confess: I approach the performance 
of the duties devolvinig upon me, with 'great ddffiidence. I am cons'oled, how- 
ever, by the reflection that I aim called upon to preside over the delibera- 
tions of a body of gentlemen whose jntimate fcnowladsye of the proceeidings 
of representative assemblies will leaid thiem to appreciate the importance of 
afflondang the Chair tjie •encouragement of their moral support, and who will 
reaidily admit that tlie dignity anjJ integrity loi any body are .best conserved 
by a rigid recognition and observance of the distinctive functions and rigihta 
of its various members, so that there are maintained between the ofKoers 
ajiid those over whom they are called upon to preside, at once a mjutual in- 
dependence and intendependence. By theae means, we too may secure to this 
Board that wliioh I earnestly idesire and condially invite, the utmost hber- 
. ality of thought and speech in harmony with the kindest courtesy of lan- 
- guage and deportment. I am also encoura.g.ed iby the reflection, which sen- 
sibly ligihtens my eensie of responsibility, that you, gentlemen, bring to the 
dischange of your duties here the ripe advantage of intellectual observation 
and successful experience during a lifetime devoted to the arts of Agrioul^ 
tune. Grave are the responsibilities, however, wliich are resiting upon us. In 
the idievelopment of the various portions and diepai;tm€aita of this Domin- 
ion, Agriculture is very properly canmianding a greater and more intelli- 
gent degree of attention than ever before. In deference to the desire ol a 
large portion of the Agricultural clasa of this Province, the Government 
has asked and reoedveid from the Legislature authority to establish this 
Boand. And now the eyes of the farmers of this Province will be anxiously, 
and, I think, hopefully turned to it. To some extent — to how great an extent 
it were difficult to determine — the future of Agriculture in New Brunswick 
is confided to our care and. custody. Hiesponsilblei land onerous oare! But I 
trust and expect, by a due appreciation of the dignity and duties of our 
trust, with a single eye to the careful consiervatioin of the one and perform- 
ance of the otiher, avodding all persiontJ aims' and ambitions, and all ques- 
tions of party politics of a Provincial or Dominion nature, we shall be able 
reasonably to fill the expectations of our constatuents, and at leasit d'eservie 
if we shall not aohieve success. Thus shall we not only vindicate the wis- 
dom of the Legislature in emibarkinig in this experiment, but we shall, under 
Divine idirection, stamp broajdly and benignantly the impress of this Board 
upon the igreat Agricultural industry of the Province. 

It is largely in vain, or at an immiense disiadviantage, that the farmer 
shall rise up early ajiid late talte rest, and toil on laboriously from early 
spring until autumn, with "an eaiger and a. nipping air" shall close up 
many of his duties, if he bring not to the discharge of his work his best 
faculties of thought and observation — a just an^ reflective consideration of 
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tbe uses, forms and purposes of each tlepar-tm'eafe— a disoriminatimg concep- 
tion and appreciation of the mature audi raquiremjaiits of and his duties to 
the soil and the st,ock, which under proper care shall yield him such nch 
returns'; the soil and the stock whiah ttxa not mereily his slaves but his 
ftieands— and slaves! or friends, unkind or unskilful treatmeait of whiidh must j 
inevitably reach but one result. Examine the farms of this country. Show 
me an unpromising and unprepossessinigi farm, with its torioken fences, its dilapi- 
dated barns, its irreg'ukirly fed and scantily housed stock; its uncared for 
and noisome barnyard, perhaps froiitinig' om the miain roaid, with its wasting 
or dieteriorating manures exposed to the scorching iglan^ of the sun amd 
the pelting-s of every storm, an eyesore andl perhaps a plague spot, poisoning 
the water amd impregnating the air with the active gierms of typhoid fever 
and idiphtihraija; with its apologetic-lookingi giaridien, "a wild where weeds and 
flower^ pron-iscuous shoot;" with its rickety and oH-fashiomad implementa ex- 
posed iEvnd rusting, in every kind of weather and creaking, in every jomt; 
with its sluggish and consumptive cattle; its measgire imaadows dying year by 
year of a slow process of neglect amid starvation, and all the repellant evi- 
dences of tfaonghtless and unintellectual husbandry— and you will show mo 
the farm of the m|an who is not a farmer, who laughs or perhaps groams 
at the axioon of the dignity of labor, who works, it may be diligently, but 
with as little mind invested in his business as the ox which does his bidding 
and "wants discourse of reason," and who is content to wring from a re- 
luctant and impoverished soil the unsuibstanlial revenues of a scanty har- 
vest. I do not say in all cases such men fail but in the vast majority of 
cases, if such men escape bajikruptcy, they live at best in comparative pen- 
ury; and soon they join themselvet', or see their sons join, thie grand army 
of discontented grumblers who leave the Pirovinoe because a just Providence 
hasi decreed' that as a nuam sows so shall he reap, and they don't like the 
decree, and start for an eiasier life in some imaginary lanid of promise, 
where Providence will suspend or divert the laws of mature for their special 
advanta;ge — or rather where thiey will firad out to their cost bo-w good and 
fruitful a lanrl they have left hahimd them; the land with nearly all the aid- 
vaiiitagies of Ontario, with quite as many as Quebec, and tar more than the 
boasteld Manitoba and the Far North West. Eemembeir, I have not said 
these mjen raiay not conquer a subsistence — they will do little more; I do not 
say tihey are devoid of intellect— 'but they use it on every other subject ex- 
cept on the subject of nearest importance to them'. Having lookod on that 
picture, now look on this. Soe the farmer who invesits his work with intel- 
lectual activity end vitality — who bends the loving labor of the head as well 
as of the ihands upom it — whose meadows show the results of careful consid- 
eration—who understands the nature and adapta;bility of manures — who re- 
cognizes the vast difference between skilled la'xjr and merely manual and un- 
skilled work — who obtains as soon as he caru the best ittopleraents, as he al- 
so adopts the best mobhcds, of husbandry — whoaa flooks and herds show 
the care of the merciful man mho is ■merciful to 'his beast— who understands 
that it is cheaper and easier, and quicker a'nd better, and more remunera- 
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tive aa it is more can'g«nial to bread, teed and fatten the best stock, and 
that the old dootriee is exploded tka excellence in stock mierely depends 
upon feaiinig and keepingi— who pj-e£ers the !Elarmers' Beriodical or the Agri- 
cultural Department of his daily or weekly paper to the sensational account 
of the last champion scullimg- matoh, or internatiomial prize figJit, or go-as- 
you-please walking, race, or even the n>uah "continued" heroics of the latest 
dime novel — around and within wliose hiappy and hospitiable hiorr.estead are 
abundant evidences of care and thrift and thougihit — nnid you will show me 
the farm, of a faraSier in the true meaninig of the honoraible title; who adds 
oharm^and cultuna and dJgmdty to hra occupation; who raplenishea (Jod's 
earth, and who will, wi'th His blessing., garner in at harvesit time from his 
joyful and willing fields a rich reward; wihose life sihall ibe a service to tha 
State in that be is a biessiag and an example to all around him. There is 
a mutuality, a reciprocity, there. Agriculture is a benefit to him — he is a 
benefit to Agriculture; the one repays his toil— ihis toil repays the other. 

We have entrusted to us in this Canada of Ours, unrolled near us and 
around us, all ttie essentials of a great country; aiud it is no indulgence in a 
merely poetdcal sentiment to say it is alraaidy big with the promise ol a 
mighty destiny. The divecsitaes of soil and climate, eapabilities and resources, 
the rollins prairies and almost illimitajble forests; the living, teeming, inex- 
haustible fisheries; the undisputed indioatioins of yet unexplored mineral 
wiealtib; the mighty rivers rolling tharough alluvial valleys of pastoral beauty 
t6 the immemiorial sea; the inland lakes and maritime harbors and Reports; 
the fertile grain and extensive pasture areas; in every thing that a bounte- 
ous Nature can bestow;' tii© nascent amd expanding, Mechanical and Mamitao- 
turing industries everywhere tnemibliTig with mew vitality, and already, in 
their comparative youth, disiplayinfl- the skilful handicraft of maturer man- 
hooid; a proud mercantile marine, third, if not seconid, on the list of tihe 
marines of the world, and mien the piears of any in those places where "mer- 
chants most do eongregiate;;" the refined and cultivated spirit in the direo- 
tion of arts and literature; the highly developed systems of education; 
the robust, mental, physical and moral health; the easy means of Inter-Pro- 
vincial and trans- Atlantic coimminraicaticai; the nervous forces of activity 
engiemdiered ,by a generous emulation of the great country beside us; the lib- 
eral institutions! — patteimBd after thiose of the exalted empire of which we are 
a part, covered with the ivy of centuries and yet enndblod and impelled by 
the hiighest inspirations of modern civilization and thought — the empire so 
rightly oallad the Mother of Free Barliamients; all these combine and con- 
spire to predict the future of this Dominion one of greatness and of power. 
We reaid in the old Mythology that Ceres, the beautiful and njaj^taa 
daughter of Saturn, first contrived and taught the art of cultivating the 
fields and sowing tJie grain; and that to her, crowned with ears of com, 
were offered in sacrificial worship flowei-s and first fruits with libaitd'ona ol 
milk and honey mixed with spariding wine; that in her homage and propi- 
tiation were celebrated the autumnail feasts befwe the work of hiarvast time 
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hegian, wiuen thie young heifer "all garlanidad with iinages ol fruits and 
flowers" and ready for tthe altar was led around the mellow fiield, the Kus- 
baudmaai following with joyous somigtf, ecnid 

"In long proces&ion sJiouting as they go; 
Invoking her to bles their yearly stores, I 

Invitinop plenty to -their crowded floors; 
Thus in the spring and thua in summer's hea't, \ 

Before the sickles touqh'id the rip'ming wheat, ; 

On Ceres call; and let the laboring hinid 
With oaken wreaths his hollow temples bind; 
On Ceret' let him call, and' Ceres praise, 
AVith uncouth dance and with country lays." 
We invoke no heaiheni deities — we worship no mythical goddess dwell- 
ing in, eternal sunshine above the snow capped suimmiis of Olympus; but in 
the full assurance of a Divine Faith, we look to Oinie above the sunshine 
and beyond the stars, the Author of all thinigs, who holds our destinies in 
Hlis migh'ty and mierciful hands; who clothes the fields with verdure and 
festoions the trees with fruit and beauty; whose are Jhe cattle on a thousand 
hilla and wihose clouds drop fatness; who sendeth the springs into the val- 
leys which run among the hills; who prepareth the earlier and the latter 
rain, and maketh the hills to clap tiheir hands and the valleys to laugh 
and aing: The Lord of the Harvest! Joyfully and diligently we may labor 
on, humbly and hopefully confessixiig^'Paul may plai.t and ApoUos water, 
but'Giad, wiho is our God and the God giveth the increase!' " 

This Board, like its predecessor, was only destined to have a short ex- 
isltence. It was idependent entirely upon the goMerimient lor its financial 
hacking, and never was anything more than an advisory committoe for the 
executive. It was abolished in 1888 and the government took again the full 
responsiihility of administering the agricultural affairs of the Province, and 
the Honorable Daniel McLellan, who was Provincial Secretary at this time, 
was also appointed Commissioner of Agriculture and Charles H. Simpson 
was appointed Secretary. During the life time of the Board several atock 
importations were made. 

During the year 1888 Bon. Mr. McLellan purchased in Europe under his 
own supervision one Hackney Stallion, one Clydesdale Stallion, one Shire 
stallion, fourteen Clyideadale fillies, tour Shire fillies, four Cleveland Bay 
fillies and four Percheron fillies. These animals ATCre all sold at Fredericton 
in the fall ol 1888 and brought about seven thousand dollars. 

Thiere was not much change- in the policy pursued by the Government on 
agricultural matters till well on in the nineties. The Provincial Farmers' 
Association, and the governmenit had drawn apart a little from one another 
hut were learning that this was a mistake and that they could not aSord 
to oppose each othier. Professor n.abertson, the Dairy Commissioner for 
Canada, came to the Maritime Provinces in the discharge of his duties to 
see if he could mot start the farmers in the fonvard movement in agricul- 
ture as they were being started in Ontario £inid the United States. At Professor 
Eobertscm's suggestion the New Brunswick Farmiers' Asaociatiom was oallad 
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the Provincial Fanners' arad Dairyniion's AssociiaiticMi; and at his suggestion 
also tlie Governnfienit aigread to give u, sinall graait to the association and 
to ido what they could to encourage the formaition of {armers' institutes in 
all the townsihips of the province. Sinct that time the .government, recog- 
nizing the importance of agriculture to the state has tmaid/e its oversigiht 
and encouragement, I might almost say, its principal aim and endeavor. 

Witli this end in view tihey bonused cheese factories, imported stock 
and seed, paid large sums to encouragie ths erection of a better class of 
grist mills, employed peripatetic lecturers to go through the province to in- 
struct farmers in .l^etter methods of cultivating the land and caring for the 
stock; and took the dairy interest undier thair especial care. 

The department is now presided over iby the Hoai. L. P. Ferris, who is 
one of the executive and is called commissioner for agriculture. 
Thomas Peterg ia deputy commissioner. Harry Mitchell and F. C^ Daigle ara 
dairy superintendents and Jos. P. McFeak is clerk. 

CHAPTER V. 

EABLY AGBIOUiyrURE IN PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, 

Prince Edward Island lies in the Gulf of St. Lawreeoe, fcetweeei 46 dag', 
47 man. 7 sec. north la'tituidje amd 62 degr. G4 min. 27 siec. lom^iTiuide west 
from Greenwich. Its length through the centre is about one hundred and 
forty miles and it3 breaidth at itsi widest part thirty-four miles. Its area 
in acres is one mdllicn, three humdred and sixty-five thousand, one hund- 
red amd twenty. It isi slepaua'tad from Nova Scotia by the Strait of North- 
umberland, which is only nine miles broad /between Cape Traverae lamd Oape 
Tarmentiue. The Island of Cape Breiton is twenty-seven mika disltant, 
and the nearest poiin't of NewSound'land is cae hundred and twenty-five miles;. 
It was discovered by Cabot lajn/d mamed St. John's Island .by that niavigat- 
or. By this' naniie it was kmown till the year 1798. when it was ohamgigd to 
Prince Edwaid in honor of Primoe Edward, afteTward.? the Duke ol Kent. 
In 1780 an Act was passed changing the name to New Irelamd, but thie aot 
was disallowed iby the bome fiioveajnment. 

EABLY HISTORY. 

France was the first nation to asaume control over the Island, 'and in 
1663 it was cr'an'tiad with othsr isilainds by the Company of New France to 
Sieur Doublet, a captain in the French navy, with whom were asBooiatad 
two other persons. They established a few fishery stations, but no perman- 
ent settlement was maide. It remained under French rule till 1763, when it 
was formally ceieid to. Great Britain and placed wndier the igovemmant of 
N'ova Scotia. It was surveyed hs Captain Holland in 1764-5. Captain Hol- 
land reportad very favonably of its oapabilities an«l adds: "There -are aibout 
thirty Acadien families on the Island, who are reigardeid as prigo.ners and kept 
on the same footinig asi tifoSe at Halifax. They are extremely poor and 
m,aintain themselves by thieir industry in .gardening, fishing, fowling, .etc. The 
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few nemtai'oiiiixr housiea dm ithe <cMleneart parls of tihe lalamd are very ibad amd 
the icyuanfcity of osAAAo ist ibut very imsonalidenaible." Tihe Surface of the is- 
land is described as sligMly imdulaiting", lamd ooverad by a briigihit nad loam 
of imitorm abauaoter. 'Hie aoil' wad- aais to he easily worked na-turally, and 
if overcropped would uespoimd quickly to almioat any fertaliziiiig laa'tierial. 

In the first settlement of the provinces of New Brumswdck amidl Nova Sootia 
there was! some idifficulily im a dettder" pefctine a clear tdtlie 'to ibis lamd 'in oer- 
taiiin disitaiiotei; ftiom tibe faot tJia* laitgie grants had been igdven by tihie Imper- 
ial Goviemmeaait to imdivadojials as a reward for military service or to polit- 
ioal favorites, who wene dmcliniad to hold' the latid till it beoamie mjone valu- 
able. Seittlenienit dm tihieae provinces wias not aeriousilv retaadad' cm ibat ac- 
count beoausle tbero was lalways lamd to ibe baid in other diatriots. It wias 
quite different, however, on the Island, as it was a small province, the politi- 
cal favorites and the military hangers-on were able to get possession vir- 
tually of the whole island and to hold it for nearly a century. 

The first plan of settlement for the little province was nroposiad hiy the 
Earl of Bgraiiont. at thiat time tihe. Firat Lord of the Aidmiiiaility. On the sup- 
poeatioin that, the dalaaiifL oautadimad twia mnilliom acrea, he propoaad thait the 
whole sli'Ould be divided dinAo filfty parts of equal extent to be designated 
"Hundreds," as in England; or "Baroniesi," as in Ir^and; fonty xjf these to 
be jpianted to as miamy men, wiho afeould be styled "Lords of Hundreds," 
and each of wibom ahould pay to the Earl as Lord Paraimouinit tweofty pouuida 
sterlikig yearly. 

On the property of the Earl, to whom with bis family of oflne ohdildnaD 
ten hamdreda were to be lallottedi, a strong castle was to be erected, mount- 
ed with tan pieces of caranion., each carrying a ball of four pourads, with a 
circuit round the castle of • thiee miles every way. 

The forty h-uindnads or ibaromdieS were- to be divided dntio twenty nMunors of 
two thousand acres each, whdcih Tuiamors were to 'be emititlad to a "court ibar- 
on," acooudi'nfi' to the OomBKai Law of Englanid. 

The lord of each 'huudireid WB3 tto set afiart five hntndeed aoreaioi? the site 
of a townahip, whiob 'township wiae'to be divi'd'ed into one bujudeed lots ol 
five acrea each, and the proprdjstors of five acres ea^di were to. pay a yearly 
free fonn rent of iour slhdlli'ngB) sjterlninig to the Lord of ithe Huiidrad. Each 
Hundr( d was to have a fair four times 'a year and a market twice in every 
week. 'Kiere were itfo be couiits lect and Courts Baron uiidier the idnpectdioin of 
tlie Lord Piar.am,ounit. 

As a kind of afpology foi' itheSe courts, it is said "they are necessary to 
bring justice to every miam's door, amd are aibBolutely esiaemtial for a somall 
people f ormioiff or formed inrtio a stnaU society in the vaalt, imiperviaue .auid 
danigerouS forests of America, imteiraeotBd with seasi. (bays, lakesi. rivers, 
mars&eS, and mountaini^; withiout roads, without inns or acoommnodia/tioin*; 
looked up for hialf ithe year Iby anow aPd inrtense frost, and where the aettlat 
can stoaroe strugigle fromi hd9 'haibitaAion five hundred yarda eveia in ti'mes of 
peate without rdalk of bedmg scalpad and murdered." 
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There was to ibe a Lord Baraimioujit of the whole islainii, forty oapaiWit 
Londs of fortv Htimidredia, lonu ihuinidried Londs of Mamors, ainid eaght humdred 
Freehold'CBs. For the laislslunainoe of liho said tcawiro eiahit hiumdnad thiouSaflid 
aoresi were to be s(et lapart lor eslfcafbldahmants for tnaidie land oonunieroe in this 
most aui table parts of the Islaiind, iiiioludaiie.ome oouinity town, forty market 
towna and four hiuaudrai vMagies. Eiaoh Hiihidred or BaTOmy |w,a9 to oooaisit 
of somewhat less than £i>giit acivare males amd the Loud of eaoh wasi bouimd 
to erect amd miajinitaiin forever a oastlfl or blockhouste as the capital aeaA of 
his property aiiid as a place of neteeat anid renidezvous for the slettlera; ifljind 
thus on any alarm of sudden danger every inhabitant might have a place 
of security withdm four males of hdsS habi'taition. A oaiiwuxn fired at one of 
the castles would behjaand at ithe njext. and thus the firiiri'p would .procaad 
in tegular order from oaatle to oaStle, and be the means of putting evory in- 
babd'tant of the whole Mainid under arms and in motion in the sipaoe of ono- 
quarter of an hour. 

This unique and elaborate scheme was not accepted by the Lords of 
Tr£«le and Pliaimta'tioins, and a minute of- council was passad on the 9th of 
May, 1'764, adverse to the proposition of the Earl and ordierdmg tiiait no 
grants ibe made of land in the Island ot St. John upon any other primoiplea 
than thosie comprised im the reports of the Lamds Commassionier of Traide and 
Plamtatioi&s. Lond Epgrnomt, however, did not them give up his oherdsihed 
plan of aiettlemonit, but miaide another attempt to get the Londs to slanobion 
his scheme. 

In order to conciliate Loud Eigmon^ and, make repama'ticn to him. for the 
trouble and expanse to whioh he had been put in urging hisi schemo, the 
Board of Trade offered him an entire parislh— labout one hundred thousand 
ac-reai— which he might soleot. His Lordsihip declinad to talae the grant. 
Campbell, the historian of t/Vi« Island, wTites in 1S75: "Thene can to little 
doubt that whatever might be the consequences' of pos'session to the Lord 
Paramount himstelf and his nine children, the history of the Island would 
have been far better in his keeping than in that of the men to whom it was 
afterwards unfortunately committed." 

It seems remiarkable <thait tihe Imperial Government should have so reso - 
lutely opposed Lord Egmicnt'a plan of settlement. and in the very year 
that he made his last appeal, dispose of the island as they did. The plan 
carried out was to divide the Island a manor per.sons who had claims cm , the 
ground of military or other public services, and to malte the allotments by 
ballot. The Boand of Tnade aaid Plantations prepared conditions under which 
the various igrants were to be made. All petitioners for grants were ondered 
to appear before them personally or by deputy on the 17th ^nd 24th of 
June amd 1^ of July, 1767, in support of their respective claims. During 
these days, after hsarinig parties, they selected those whose claims seemed the 
etrongestt, and oa the Sth of July the list was compleitad and finally adopt- 
ed. The ballotting took place on the 33pd of July, 1767, in the presence of 
the Board. The name of each applicant was written on a slip of paper or 
ticket and put into the iballotting box— the lots being granted in runinimg 
numbers as xlhey were duawm. 
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On twenty-six apeoifiied lots or townships a 'fluit remt of snx ahdlliintg'a on 
every hundred aciBS wiaa raaterviad ooi itwen/ty-nine lota, four ahdllings, and cxn 
eleven lots two ahilliiDjga, payiaible annually on one-half of tibe f^anit at the 
expiratdjon of five yaara, anid on Hne whole lat the expiria'tion of ten years af- 
ter the date of the grants. A reservation of such parts of each lot as might 
afterwarda be lound meoesiaary for {ortifioations or public purposes, anid of a 
hundred acres for a ohurcih amid glabe, and of fifty acres for a sohool master 
was maide. A strip of liamd five ihumdiled feet from hi'sih water mark waa re- 
Berved lor tJie purpose of a free fishery. Deposits of giold, silver and coal 
were reserved for the Crowm. It Wia9 stipulated thiai the ginamtee of each 
township should settle 'the same wilihin ten years from ilhe diate of the ((Eiant 
in the piioportdiom of omiB peirsoin lor every two tamdred aeries, that auch^ aeit- 
tkirs' EJhould be European loredigiiii Proteatants, or auch persons as hiad resLded 
in British Noii'th Amerioa for two ygiars previous to the datie of the gnanit, 
and finally, that if one-third of the land was not so settled witihin foair 
years! from the date of 'the igranil, tihie whole should be forfeited. "Ibua the 
whole island wias in l-TCT diapoaad of in onie day, with the exoeptaom of lot 
six'ty-six, reserveid for the 'king, and lots forty and fifty-nine, which had 
bean promiseid to oertain persons by the eovennmant in 1764 in oonsdidena - 
tion of their having established fisheries tund nxade improvemisrats on the is- 
land, and three small reservations intended for three county towns." 

I have dwelt at some length with this land question not only because it is 
imtereetinig historically, but because the manner in which the lalaimd lanida 
were first allotted was a source of grievance to the people anid the govern- 
mient for more than a century, amid mu^ hfive retarded the growth of the 
province and effected seriously the happiness of its people. The quesrtion was 
not finally settled till 'thie Proivinoe entered the Camadian Confederatioin amid 
eigiht hunidrad thousanid dollars were placed at the disposal of the Island 
government for a full settlement of the long vexed question. 

Prince Edward Island though called by Munro in 1864 "The Gra'nery of the 
Maritime Provinces," was given a very different rating by the celebrated Cob- 
bot, at a much earlier period. Cobbot wrote "The Sensible Scots ai-e pouring 
out amain. Those that are poor and cannot pay their passage, or can scrape to- 
giether only a trifle, are goioig to a rascally heap of sand, rook aind swamp, 
called Prince Bdwaivi Islanid im the horrible Gulf of St. Lawrence, but 
wheu tine American vessels oome- over with Indian corn, flour and pork, and 
■beef a d poultry and eggs amid jbutter and aibbages, and gneen peas, amd 
aspa,ra.gus, for th^e soldiers and other tax-eatera that we support, upon that 
lump of worthlessness— for the land bears nothing but potatoes— when these 
vessels restum the siansdible Soots will go back in them for u dollar a heaid 
and «ot a man of them will be left but bed-ridden pergons." 

This unfortunate de^rdption proved wholly incorrsct. The soil turned out 
to be specially aidapted to the igrowth of cereal crops and potatoes, and to 
the cultivation of tbea3 cropH the farmers turned their attention in the early 
history of the country. Suoh wiaa the success that soom Island oats and Is- 
land potatoes were quoted in "iwioM ourrent" im the Halifax, St. John and 
Jfiramachi miarkets. 
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EARLY PROSPERITY. 

The impetus given to Nov.a Scotia agirioul'ture by AgricoWs lefcters waa 
felt also in Prinoe Edward Island, and in the twenties a Camtral Agricultural 
Society was orgamizod at Oharlottetown, and district societies wore formed at 
Prinoetown and St. Eleanors. Hon. George Wright was made the president of 
the Central Society, H. Haviland, vice-presiiident, and Peter Maogowam, aecre" 
tary-troasurer. Annual exjliibiiions wera held and later a government stock ■ 
farm vjjs started and Island agriculture for many years was exoeoding'ly proa, 
peirous. 

In stock rad'Siiilg the Isilamid fermerg very early turned their o/tteo'tion to 
the growth of horses for sale and for more than halt a century they havis 
supplied annually a laii;:e number of (horses t)o .buyers from New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia; an;l at the present time, if an individual or company in 
, either of these provinces raqmiresi a good hors« or a numibeir of thera, the Is- 
land is looked upon ais the moat likely place to furnisih the class of animal 
desired. 

Thus it was that oats, potatoes and horses became, for many years, the 
principal exports from the province, siupplemenited later by pork anid eggs, 
and still later foy lambs, Hve geese and dairy praduce. 

It is a well understood fact that oontinuous cropping without returning 
to the soil in aome form the fertilizing matenial taken ihjereifrom will in the 
end impoverisii the richest land. 

The Island farmers, though excellent soavenigerg for fertilizers to keep up 
their farms, began to notice that their fields ware not giving eo large yields 
aa in former years. This-ahrinkage in proiduotion which wasi perhaps notaa 
apparent until the late sixties, was not by amy meiina confined to the Island 
provdnoe. 

Speaking on this subject aa early as 1S50, the presaidient of the Agricul- 
tural Association of Wesifcem Canada saiia, ''The farms on the whole line in 
the old settled townsihips from Montreal to Hamilton and around the banks 
of lakes, rivers amd bays, for a space of aight or nine humdrad miles with 
few exceptions, are what is termed in Ganaida worn out lands." It waa 
twenty years later before the newer sections of the great province of Ontario 
b©aivn to' feel the pinoh that comes from the exihiaustion of the soil, the effect 
of whioh is mortgajied farms and an exodua of the youing; people to the 
prairie provinces. 

The Ontario farmers met the diflSoulty by chianging their system of {arm- 
ing in the direction of raising lessi grain and requiring more atock. Barn-yard 
manure applied to the soil in suffioient qnaiEitities would restore the lost 
fertility,hence came the cry for more cows and more fat steers. A few leaders 
started the 'biAll rolling and co-operation in dairying, Farmers' Institute, and 
the British market did the rest. 

W'liile,dt is true that Ontari'o has to spare annually no small numiber of 
her people, who seek hom/es in the West, she still has attraotiono potent 
enough to draw a conaideri iible share of the foreiLgin immigrants, while her 
farm practice is held up as a model for the resit of Canada to copy. 
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MUSSEL MUD. 

Prince Edward Island farmers did not at first pursue tlie same methods 
. followed by the Ontario men when ihey found thwiisialves in the same predioa- 
men*. No Island farm is mora than fifteen or twenty miles frorn the sea, and 
a large percentage of the ifarnis lie on the coast. Sea-weed, of wjiioh every 
atorm or heavy blow bringsi laPge quantities within easy reach, of the shore 
farm, haid been used as a fertilizer for a long time. In prospecting for some- 
thing to supply the lost fertility to his farm some one experimented with 
mussel mud and it proved a great succ€6B. There were extensive beds of thia 
muid, as it is oallad,- -in.tho mumerous bays and inlets of the sea around the 
lalanid, and it wasvto these nsiussel beds that the farniers now turned their 
attesition. Tiheae old shells consisted largiely of lime aind the first effect on tha 
Isilainid soil was sio wonderful that~ it beKie flaar to revolutionize I^a«i.d farm- 
i'Og. In aidditiion to its fertiliainig properties there was anoliher thd'ng in its 
favor, it could be hauled to the fields or barn-yard in the winter when all 
farmers, and particularly the Island farmers 'have the mast leisure. 

The plan of getting, the mud from the beds was on this wise; A number of 
farmers would join together and oons'truct or buy a m-uid-digger. This piece ol' 
miaohinery was constructed on very much the same principle as a harbor 
dredge, but with this difference that instead of floating on the water it waa 
seit as firmly as poagible on the ice and horse power was usad instead of 
staam to move it forwiand when rc(qiuiried and to hoist the shovel filled with 
nuuid. 'Whieai. the team: arrived on the jxse the sled was placed where the mud 
from -the shovel could 'best drop into it, and the horses were hitohedl onto the 
windlass. A few shovels full would fill the sled, and the horses would be hitch- 
ed up again and the mud taken wherever it wiis wanteJ and anrolJior eled 
put in its place. It was a cold place to work, especially on a windy day, a 
long piece of ice had to be cu(t out to give the shovel a chance to do its 
work, and there was always somie danger of gettioKg wet, but this did not saeim 
to hinder the work in the least so long as the mud was to be found, and it 
answered the purposte 'for wihdoh they dug it. 

It was Efoon found, however, that a slsoond dressinig; ol this mud tiid not 
ha^e so sltiimulating effect on vegetation aS the first, and a thind dresaing, un- 
less a long term of years ensued, was of no appreciable value. Thda was a 
great disappointment amd sent the farm«-s 'back to compost and barn-yard 
manure. The mud is still considered valuable as a stimulant, and as it con- 
tains some plant food,, it is sitillused to a considenable extent. It is used, 
however, more judiciously amd is supple mentad by other forms of fertilizing 
material. Onoe in tan or fifteen years is probably as often as this mud can be 
profi.tably used. 

"Mussel mud is an estuarine silt containing great quantities of oyster, 
mussel, and clam shells, the first usually predominating, which occurs in the 
bogs and estuaries around Northumberla/nd Stpait and at the mouth ol tho 
Bay des Olnaleur. The mxiSsel bods are often deep and furnish on almost 
inexhaustible supply of this valuable fertili'zer. It is especially suitable for tha 
floils resiting .upon the oarbotidferous roclia which are »early destitute of time. 
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Altliougih kiKwwn by .the name of mussa 1 mud from the presence of the mussel 
in ihiB deposits, tthe desdigmation of oyater muid would be really more applio- 
aible, since thie sihiells of the oyster pnedomiHate. Clam sheila are also found iaa 
it. Tliese are all packed in a paste of muid, juamd, &lc., containing other or- 
gaiac debris. The wbo'le deposit is a formation 'C^. a recent period. Samplea 
analyzed iby Prof. F. T. Shutt, sihows that the amoumt of ndtrogem, the ohief 
iertiJiaimaf agent in their oomposition is simall. Its ohief value for agricultural 
purposes is. owing to tihe quantity of; limo it contains. The fertiliaing value 
13 increased whan it is composted with barn-yand manui-e, peat, swamp muck, 
etc., etc." 

Surface Geology of Prince Edward Islaod, 
Dr. Robert Chalmers, F. G. S. A, 

PROF. ROBERTSON COMES TO THE- ISLAND. 

Tbe mud fertilizer enabled farmers to tide over another dieoade or two, 
wihen it .beciame evident that ideteiioEation of the fai'm.9 wiaa again igioing on. 
About this itiime (1880) one or two oheeste faiotories were Started, but were So 
pioorly paitromdzed after a, year or two that this venture proved a losing boui- 
iness for the promoterB. 

While miattars were in rtihia state the Dairy Commissioner of Canada, Prof. 
Robertson, in the discharge of his duties, made a visit to the Island and told 
thie farmers there that thodii- salvaition depended upon the cow, or co-opera- 
tive dairyitiig. Thiar gospel he pneaohed in soasion auid out of Season, as the 
Professor oaai proaoh when he isi full of his Subject. He not omily talked 
da'iryin'g, but was neajdy to aSSisIt them in igiattinig the co-operative syatean 
intraducad; and, as hie waa backed to a oerfcain extent by tlia Dominion gov- 
emment, he was well aible to carry out any promise of assistance that he 
maghrt make. 

To show what has bean accomplished on the Islamd in the last two de- 
cades in the increased output of diairy eoodsl, I will iqwote from, the note-ibook 
of a visiter to the province in 188&, and some statistics of the dairy records 
of the year 1903. The visitor, wiho is a professor, wiiites-, "Tlhe surface of 
the lalanid is slightly roUimg aaiid isi covered iby a brioM red loaan of ujiifom; 
character. The Soil is easily worked and if overcropped, nesponidsj pjiiicldy to 
mamure. It is «, lovely spot and resembles very much am Eniolish laiadsaape, 
lis. instead of the log fences uSad in Ontario, there are hedgieS of Bncfiiah' amd 
Canadian hawthorn alonsr the roadsides and round the fences. * • « • • 
The Island has the best pasture land on the continent ot Amiordoa, fouit the 
people do not make nnv butter or cheese for export, simply because they 
don't know how, and in tact, don't seem to care muoh whieittiier they do or 
not. 

"There are also very few apples ■•grown, and from obaervaitiong I am 
of the opinion that the soiland dim ate of the Islamd are fully as well 
adapted to .growraiis; apples aS the fam ous Amniapolis Valley in Nova Scotia. 
As regartds sunall fruits, Suoh as stnaw berries, raspberries and blue 'herlies, 1 
never in my lite Saw them igmow in such quantities." 
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Sdmoe the profesbor jotted the laibove in his note-Wook aeveitel thinigo hav» 
happatied, and I fimid that itbe Istlamd that did mot make butter lOr ojieese for 
export in 1888, laooondingn to the statememt above, in the year 1903 supplied 
to oheese f actonies nidlk ■ to make two millioin. sevfln hundred lamd twenty-nms 
thousamd, five humdrad lamd fifty^aix pouinids of obeese; aiiid five humidrad amid 
fifty-six thouaamid, aix honidried aod f or ty-sevee pownds of butter. The same 
year the total met value .of aheesie and buitter manufacturad was 8303,477.74, 
or laJbout three dollars lor every dmihiab itanit of the Islaaud. Abou't hialf of the 
butter was exported and a largie part of the oheese. Thns ajiovvumigi is surely 
a TWibute to the flduoaftiomia/l work of Professor Boheritsloin, aa well as to the 
capalbilitdes of the little province. 

Acoordinigi to Secretary HugiheS, of the Elmadafe Diairy Association, for 
the B(am© year, that, assiooiiaitiom manufactured one millioni, four hundred and 
two thousand, three hundred and twenty-two poumds of lailk, supplied toy oma 
hundrod and thirtiy patrons, into one hundred and thirty-two thouaand, four 
hunidned and three pounida of ohieeae. Amount of niilk 'reqiuiTiad to make a 
pounid of oheeae, 10.59; avieraigie prios iieoeaved, 10.14 oemita per pound; aver- 
age price paid patrons for 100 pounds milk 80.32 cents; average cost per 
100 pounds for Hauling the same, 6.49 cents; total receipts 
for cheese. 813.438.49. Amount paid to patrons, 81i,263.49; patron supply- 
ittsr *he largeat qoiamtdty of milk, Mrs. John H^ifijhes, who fuimisiheid 45,958 
pouinds. 

Tlie increase in the oul'tlivatiom of fruit, more partiou'liarly apples, hiaa 
bean almost' as miarked laiS 'that of dairy products, anid in the last few yeara 
this provimoe instead of imiportilns apples is sendinar siupplies of this fruit 
to the British miarket. 

AN ISLAND PARMER'S VIEW OF THE SITUATION. 
A number ol the fcregoinig pages were sient before puibliojiti'on to am. la- 
lanid farmer loir correction audi any au'gigaations he migiht ibe disposed to 
make. On returning this paper .'hie writes: "Have read your manusttipt 
over and do not suggest any change. * * • * j ^. not krnow which of the 
two is the Island's beat fiienid', mussel mud or Professor Robertson, but 1 
ratihier give the pneference to tihe Proldssor. He did mot igiive us siuoh a cold 
job, tout we who aire at the firsit and of the milk-drawers' route have to 
get up prettv eariy im^ 'tihie miorninig. T he factories' are hjene now, and have 
done 'and ate afiill idoing a igiood work. The farmij' are buildimig! up aind I do 
hot see that there is diaaiiger of any serious re-action taking place. With re- 
gard to mussel m.uid, I think you might have Sai'd that every fifteen or 
twenty years is as oft.en as it can ibe repeated profitably. This hiaa ibean a 
l-jumper year for miussel mud digging.. Profoiably there has been a9 mudh dug 
up this year aS in lamy one year in the paslt. SummeiraLde'a ou't-put will ba 
n'Banrlv five-humidrad' oar-loads, whiah will coat about that m;any lacres, anid 
will 'be left ell along the line amd tbare is rcxnn for lots miore. WMle, as 
you aay, there ia scarcely any farm more than fifteen miiles from the shore, 
there are iquite a numlber la good deal further than that from 'good moiSBsl 
bada." 
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COMMUNICATION. 

In making comparisons between farming on the Island and in the two oth- 
er eastern provinoesi, it musit to iborna va. mind thiat, while the latter prov- 
inoeB have aoceas to' tiie miarketa of thg world all the y«iar, Prinoe BdTwaird Is- 
land is greatly haniiicapped by her comparative isolation ^or nearly fiv« 
Mon'tfig of the wiitniter. Prom] the tiimia the frost king closes the haPborsi cH. 
!)>• lalaiQid province in tihe Fall, till they opea in the Spriing, the farmers 
have to keep their produce on hand or take for it whaitevior the homft tPaidBr 
who buys on BpeoulatioM da willinifj to cive. Before thie idiaya of railroaidsl , 
whan busdnessi wiasi virtuially auaponidieid everywhere in the winter, their being 
shu't out of the maiikiet f'or four or five 'nucmtlis of the yeair, wiasi wot 9o vitaj 
a mattier, but the adven't of railroads haa chamffad thiioig®, ao that imstead 
of hkbemaifciicin in trade in tiueae wimtar moirths. as formerly, feotordes and 
maohdns shops amid ttiamaportaita'co in all limes, go on icfuit* aa siteajddly aa 
in the summer miontihs'. So long asi communication is interrupted between 
this mainland 'and lalatjid farmers, ihss^ latiter will not be able to oomjperto on 
equal terms with those who follow the busfiness in the othai' provinces, al- 
though possibly they have some advantage over the otJuer provinces in tiha 
aumaner from tihedr proxdmdty to the aea and the European marlaet. 

Judging from the winter of 1904-5 the only way in which uninterrupted 
commtindoatdon cam 'be stecured to the le'land is by a tunnel sch'eme. At firs* 
sigiht the expenjJiture required to, oarry out auoh an uiiidertafcing foe the better 
aocommod'ation of a Jiundrad thousand people in transit facilities saems entire- 
ly out of propoirti'on to the good hop«d to bo aooompliahed. But when the 
subject is reviewed in the light of obligations entered into, when we think of 
it as of a million acre farm which now supports a hundred thousamd people 
anid could easily ha imade to support double that number, when it is re- 
nueniibierad that tihe population will continue to decrease if winter communica- 
tion isi not greatly improved, and that, if the tunnel isi a feaslib'le projuct, 
the country can stand the expense, then I think the question takes on an- 
other complexi'on. When it is propo*'d to ttinnel the Straits of Dover anid 
annex Great Britain to the Continent in that way, there ou/ght to be no 
great difficulty in sucoeslsfully Unking the lelanid to the maiinlarad by a sub- 
way, or tunnel as is proposed. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PEOPLE. 

The firsit settlers on the Island were chiefly from Gnetat Bri'tain and con- 
snsfted of Irish, Scotch and Eogliah immigrants'. The few Aoadiansl that found 
their way there, .before aaucl after the expulsion did not all leave the Islnnd, 
and 'desfcenidants of those that remained are now, as in other provinces, loyal 
subjects of Edwand VII., anid goad Canadian citizens. The Mand people 
have the reputation wherever they are known of being "very hospitable. Their 
insular position has also given them characteristics peculiar to them- 
^IveB'. In the race for first places both in scholarship and the more strictly 
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business world, they are forgi'unig .ahead amid Pririae Edward Island men are 
fouDid almost everywhere either on the top rung or hustling to get there. 
For 'the success they have attained and the energy that enabled them to do 
BO TOell they are indeibted very largely to the moral training and physical 
exercise that almosit invariaibly goes with the lite om the farm. 

STATISTICS. 

The Groverinment of the Island has publiahed a third edition 
of a handbook of Prince Bdwand Island, the Garden Proivince of Canadla, 
compiled by W. H. Crosskill, the provincial librariajn.' This is a most com- 
plete sumimary of the history, progress amd iiesouroes of the province. The 
following sita'tistical information ia taken from this work : 

Of the total acreage of 1,397,991 acr«si, 1,194,51)8 are ocoufaad, of whioh 
726,285 are improved or under cultivation. The unimproved land consists of 
350,366 acres in forest, and 117,'857 acres in various coniditions, such a.q 
swamp, marsh or waste land, sfoA land in rougih or natural pasture. Thfl 
occupied land is divided between 13,199 farma of five acres anid over, and 
865 lots less than five acresi in area, of which the average size is 1.'56 acres, 
30 per cent, are less than an acre each amd W per oemt. are an acre or more. 
The average size of farms is 90.74 acres, of which 55.14 are improved and 
33.60 unimproved. Of the total number of farms 3S9 a.re from five to ten acrea 
in extent; 3,7i69 are from eleven to fifty acres, 5.380 are from fifty one to one, 
himdred acres, 3,030 are from 101 to 900 aoras, amd 501 are 201 acres or more. 
The lan/d owned is 97.23 per cent, and the land leased cm rental 2.77 per cent, 
of the whole larea occupied by farm?. 

Of the land improved aibouit 62 per cent. (447,094 acres) is. in field crops 
and 0.5 per cent, in orchard and gardeni, and 284,220 nores dn pasture. 

They have not made much progii^ss in' re-forestinig as their forest planta- 
tions cover only twenty-eight acres. The number of acres in orchards in 1901 
was 3,199. 

The total value of farm property according to the oensius of 1901, was 
$30,434,089. Of tMs amount land represented 815,148,064 and huildinigs ?7,- 
840,444, implements and machinery S2>618,507, and live s*tock, including )iur8 
bred a/nimals, §4,826,934. Iladuce.d to a jEarm of the nvarage si'Ze the value of 
each farm on the Island is §2,314, whereof §1,748 is for Imd and buildinyg, 
§199 for implements and machinery, and §367 for live srtiock. 

The total gross value of farm I'lCiducts for 1901 was §4,7'64,674 for crops, 
and §2,648,623 for animal products, making an aggrega'te of §7,413,1:97 or 
S)561 in the year for an average farm, whdoh is 24.36 per cent, on the iu vest- 
ment. 

The rent of leasiad farms is iiinffty-five cents per acre, and the rats of 
wages §3.68 per week. 

The average value of horsles on farma per head is §63.64, of milch cows 
§22.04, value other homed cattle, §10.63, sheep §3.00 and swim; $7.40. The 
average value of horses per farm §161.15, milch cows §93.33, other horned 
cattle §45.36, sheep §29.17, swine §26.78, and poultry and bees §12.98, milk 
and cream sold to cheese and butter factories §484,032. 
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, The animal products for the census year were as' follows : Killed or sold 
for s'laugliter or export^Cattle, ?S19,497; Sheep, 154,39-1; Swine, ^6,104; 
poultry, $161,803; fine wool, 133,133 poUBid?; eaarse wool, 257,303 pounds; 
eggs, 2,426,231 dozen, valued at nearly a quarter of a million dollars. 

The iiuniiber of stock on the farms of ,bhio islajnd in 1901 was: Horses, thraa 
years aiid over, 26,905, under thrae years, '6,S28; milch cows, 56,437; other 
-horned cattle, 56,242; sheep, 123,54'0; swine, 48,007; turkeys, 15,309; geese, 
36,806; ducks, 13,438; hens anfd fchickens, '515,599. Miloh oows show a giaim of 
10,588 in the decade between 1891 airid 1901, and homed cattle a g'ain of 
10,496. ', 

In 1699 there was manufacturad 3,748, 1'68 pounds of oheese, valued at 
$376,000, and in the census year 4,457,310 pounds -walued at §449,088. Owing 
to various causes there has been a fallinigi offl in the production of this staple, 
but the industry is bound tto recover itself and go on increasing. The Value 
of butter made on the Island in 1905 was 5J104,-633.24 and the number of 
creameries is sitej(,dily increasing'. 

CHAPTER VI. 

THE EDUCATIONAL MFiFIOULTY. 

IJefiereaiKSQ wiasi maidie near the cloele of the second chapter to the Nova 
Scotia Agricultural College and Agricaltural Education generally. I shall 
now endeavor to trace somewhat more in detail the development of this 
and similar institutions. 

By -degrees the thoughtiul men of the country began to realize that some- 
thing must be done to awaken' a greater interest in agriculture. If the land 
w^ere allowed to go back to its original condition, all other industries would 
suffer and the growth of the country would receive a serious check. 

Theoretically, farming and farm life have always been popular, but so 
long as the young looked upon farm work as a sort of drudgery, and as 
not over respectable, and so long as the returns iai- money were small, how 
were the virgin fields to be made to smile into harvest and the wiorn-out 
fields to be restored to fertility ? 

The problem how to keep the young men on the farm, brought forth 
-newspaper articles without number. Many and various were the reasons 
given that were leading to the desertion of the old homesteads. No doubt 
more than one cause contributed to the result, but from the fact that the 
old homesteads still continue to be forsaken for the new ones in the west, 
we may judge that the, true cause is an economic one, not readily changed 
by every youthful exptrimenter, or vote seeking politician. 

There was a consensus oi opinion among a limited number of the young- 
er men that farmers should have a better education, not only that they 
might be able to work their lands more intelligently, but that they mighii 
also be able to hold their own with men of other callings. Tfhen high 
Mhools «nd colleges began to multiply, a sprinkling of farmers' sons were 
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found attending them. It soon became evident, however, that tiie -boy edu- 
• cated in the arts college very soon lost his interest in the farm and rarely 
afterwards turned his attention to agricultural pursuits. The student thus 
favoured usually found that his inerensed knowledge and power to think, 
and work systematically enabled him to earn a larger income iii some other 
business. 

To meet this difficulty, to giva the boy intended for the farm the mental 
training that is his right, and at the same time to keep alive in him the love of 
farm life,' the Agricultural College was called into existence. Here it was 
hoped tha,t the education of mind and muscle would be carried on simul - 
taneously, and any taste inherited or previously acquired for the cultivation 
of the soil, might be intensified. In a. college of this class, too, ' it was 
thought that the lad from the country would not be so n:,uch exposed, as 
in the arts colleges, to the influence. of students from wealthy liomes, whose- 
early surroundings had fostered in them habits foreign to a successful oareer 
on the farm. 

This suggestion of an Agricultural College met with the approval of those 
who were workiing for the solution of the profclem, and after a good many 
years of struggle and disoourageiAent the idea was taken 'up and .acted up- 
on. 

FOUNDING OF CQiLLEGBS. 

As eai;:ly as 1826 tm '. Agricultural school was established in Derby, Con - 
necticut. In 1857 and in 1859 Michigan, Maryland, and Pennsylvania started 
Agricultural Colleges, but the Michigan college alone survived the difficulties 
these institutions had to meet fiity years ago. It was not until 1863 when 
a law was passed giving a grant of land- for this purpose to each state, 
tliat these colleges got a safe footing in the United States. The atnount ot 
land actually reserved by each sitate under the law varied from 24,000 acres 
in Alabama to 99-,000 acres in New York. Tliis land was given for the ex- 
press purpose of aiding in the adVanc? of agriouHural education. 

In 1865 Massachusetts, New Jersey and New York established colleges 
under tlie new law. Massachusetts, however, gave one third of the income 
derived from the land to thf Massachusietis Sohcol of Teohnology, Wis- 
consin followed in 1866, Wes* Virginiit in 1867, Tennessee in 1869. 

The Guelph College in Ontario, was opened in 1874. The name decided 
upon was the Ontario School of" Agi'i culture, and Experinifnital Faj-ni, and 
the motto suggested was "Practice with science." 

Wli«n these colleges were established, it was hoped that, for a nominal 
sum farmers' sons and young men intending to farm would get the kind of 
education necessary to enable them to prosecute their own business with 
success and inaidemtally make them the equals in, mental development and 
training of those following other avocations. It was found, however, after 
several years of experience that comp airatively fevy students came from the 
homes of the ordinary farmers. It was seen also that the same old tendency, 
«i> manifest in the- students eduoftted' ifl the arts college, stil} showed itseU 
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ill the new coUefres. On account of the small number of students and the lack of 
satisfactory results, it looked for a t!m« as. if the Agricultural College was 
doomed. The comparative failure' of these institutions was no doulbt largely 
attributable to the want of the right stamp of men to take charge of them. 
It was only after long years of experi nee that teachers were produced who 
could compel the students to respect the profession and stir their ambitioB 
to succeed ir- it.. 

Between the inception and final sucoese of the Agricultural Csllege, the 
idea of the agricultural experimental station was introduced from Europe. 
These were established in Canada and in the United States at about iha 
Satne tiAie. 

After teachers were developed to man the Agricultural Colleges, the 
next difficulty was to induce the farmers in any numbers to send their sons 
thei"e to be trained. The prejudice in the rural districts against "book 
farming" was still very marked, and this was augmented by the value of 
the labor lost to the home farm, while the son was away. The leaders of 
the movement have sought to overcome this last objection by arranging 
for short courses, to be given in the winter when the boys are not so 
much needed at home. The following, talcen from a newspaper^ shows the 
kind of work the boys are given to do in the Truro Agricultural College : 

THE TBUEO COLLEGE. 

"H'olidiays at tihs Ajgitioultural Golleg« are over and tho regular courBS 
ttuidenils bave rei;uiriniefd to T^'ork. Numberincj 15. rat the h&ijmsdxrs^ of the term, 
th© clasis hias K^iaduially grown until there are now 22 situ'dan'tB enrolled. Sev- 
eral more have appliad for aidmissian, h\sA have bieen a/d^sted to wait uotil 
the next term Ibagiimsi in October. 

"As I write I can hear the siound of aawa anid haVnmjera in thiB caaement 
clasBntoom,, wh«re Mr. Fuller has ten of tihe studenta learning how to use oar- 
pen'ters' tools. Some are making a'aw-Tjenohee, two are makimgi a wheel- 
barrow, and others are leaminigf how to shiarpen tools e/nid doi various kind* 
of oarpan'ter work, Ton more of the studemt's are in Prof. Sears', claslgroom 
situfdyinig Hortiioulturie, ajnid two of the more 'advanoad onjes are situdying Bot» 
ar.y under Prof. Smith's direction. This mornimg a discussion of the car* 
and managemant of Daiiy cows by the writer, arad a simiilar discugsioin. mi 
Poultry, by Mr. Lainjdry, filled it.' the atodents' time. Piiactdoal work jm tib* 
stables ooimnneincod today and five o 'clock this evening will find a number of 
the boys at work feeding, milking and doing all sorts of work in the stables. 
Such is a day at th« Colleg'e, except for chiangiesi in tih« progmmaue of olas»- 
es. Soine mominigisi tihey ar.e at the Normal School, where Ptincipal Sloan 
and other miemfcera of the Normal Sch ool Staff give inaltruotioms in Sngliah, 
Mathematics, awd Cbemi-Stry. On Fridays Dr. Jalwraain' has tbeaa for th* 
greater part of the iday, teaohiog them how to traart. aniomalsi in health and 
diaeasle, as well as ihow to shoe and perform various* operatioina on horses. 

"Kuniermis applicatiooi* are coming in fcir the 'Short Courslesi,' gmd i-t ip 
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antdcipatBd bbat over 100 will txe in a titcai'diance from Fiabruary Ist to Fel>- 
ruary l5th, on which aooaaion tlie faouKy will be aalslisted by leading agri- 
culturists, and more especially •those who have -niaide a auccese of the diffw- 
ant lines of farrainiK in our own pi'ovinoe. 

"Almost evei;y day letters are beinjj recedveid from famaera who wish to 

carry on co-operative experiments und er the direotion of tlie CoHefi?*. An 
exi)eriin«nt in igpowiing' clover, the seed of whieh had previously rMen treated 
with nitrocultiire Supplied from Guelph, igavie such exoellant r«Biultsi that w« 
have aipangiad to send « small amoun t to any in'tereaiJed fiarmens who will 
aspree to report to us the resoilts they obtain. Anotihier expeaimant in th« 

■ srrowimjp of mixed jrranms (carley aind oats) in oompiajristoe wi'thi either grain 
li^rown separa-tely, produaed 15 per oant. better res*ults. Wa believe from this 
experimen't, thM it wall pay farmers, who feed all their grain, to grow a< 
laaislt some fiel'da of mixied griains, but in order to ass^ure ourBelves of this 
we want a langie numiber oJ tarmera t o test this for tbamiSielvBa. Small yiuan- 
tities qA sided will ihe 8iuppli<ed fnee from the Colleije to tihoste who will agre« 
to report the results. By dipveloping, thief policy we expect, in a few years, 
to have data in regard to farm crops which, bcinjg' derived from local 
sources and from praotdoal men, will he of great value to our provincial ag- 
ricultfuriarts." 

FABMEBS' INSTITUTES. '\ 

It was resolved also to try to create an appetite in the youth for ^ 
closier kniowlodgie of agricultural prooesses. With this erd in \d'L!W it ^Y-s 
decided to igive Wtih' boys aatd parent s an opportUTii'ty to learn in theii 
own naighborhood some d the things- the boyB would he tiauight if thf-y 
went to college. This led to the establiaihmen't o* the Farmers' Institutes. 
Bsne the farmier and collegia professor are brought faos to face, new meth- 
od* are talked over, amid old ones condemned or approved. Thus farmers' 
institutes have come to be looked np on as inidisipensiible in the forwar'd 
mjovement in ajgriculture. 

Six yearsi ago, it miay oe noted, a seed competition was Started in Can- 
ada uinidier the mamiagemien't of Profesteor Robertson. The- object of the com- 
petition was to turn the attention of farmers to the very great importance 
of soAving batter sleed. Prizes were ofiered for the tesit results from certain 
eizad plots, anid al'SQ for the oe^t beads of wheat ami oatsi. The whole pfen 
was devisied in suoh a way as to mak e the boys and girls en the farm in- 
terested workers ini the improvement in the quali'ty of seed grain. The com- 
petition extended over a period of thi ee years. The momiey to pay the prizes 
and supem* the work was siupplied by Sir William Maadonald. 

CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS. 
Following the seed competition oamje the introduction into Canada of the 
principle of oonSolidatad siohools. The plan is for a number cA school dis- 
tricts to unite, pool tiheir revenues and erect a building capable of accom- 
modating all tihe ehildiiem in the district thu.« formed. This sysitem had been 
in .operation in Austrftlie. smd %.« XJnited States and other places for a 
number of yccin. 
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William S. Garter, Inspactoi' of Sohools im St. John njnd CJui*- 
lotte ecHuaties, wa>ei periiiapa tihi first to 'briiug iih« ^uibjaot before tlno publia 
in th'sae provinoos, but inobhingi was done in. a practical way until the maf- 
ter was, taken oip by Sir Wm. Maodonald amd Prof. Robertson. Sir William 
supplied fundsl to 'build amd a:|.udp one of these gohoola in each of the prov- 
inces. The ohildren fi-om. the outlying diatriats ajre tramispoi'tad in vains, while 
those within a oeritaia limit, usually one amid a haM miles, walk, aa oefore. 
In eaoh school Woad-workin.g- and Household Science are taught. There is 
alsio in comneotion with each la school garden with individuial plots for each 
student. Here the studem'ts are given practical lessons ' in' agriitsnlture, and 
have a siplenidid opportumi'ty to study plant life. Nature study gjenerally is 
given. especial attemtion in these schools, and the pupils are led to love na- 
ture as revpaloid in flo^var, tree and landscape. It is hoped in this way 
country cbildnen nuay incline in greater numbers towand the cultivation of the 
soil, and remain in the province in which they aiis bom. A number of 
sohools of this kind have since been e aitajuJisheidi, some of them aurpassJug in 
size and aiuipnxent the Maodonald sichools themselves. 

Although these Sohools have for their sole abject tih« ^bettering of the 
conidition-s of Tihe rural communities, atramgie as it may sleerii, the chief op- 
position to them ha^ coma from the farmers themselves. The objections 
raised about all come unider iwo heads, viz., increased expense, and local 
jealousy. The chief ajdvaatagies seem to lie in the fact that the Wger school 
can afford to equip the building in a way that would othieirwise be impos- 
sible, .and S3cure a class of teachers th at would not teach in the small 
country schools. Specialists, as it were, can be engiagad to look after school 
gardening, manual training, household soien«e; etc. Tiha miore extensive 
grounds ^ve. a greater opportunity for the artistic decoration of the same 
under skilful direction. The, buildings themselves cam be imora regularly heat- 
ed and ventilated, and sanitary arransremants generally can be miade decent 
and healthful. 

Farmers are conservative and are alow to accept the principle of organ- 
ization and co-operation. Educational work, however, on the part of a few 
leaders, who have 33t forth strongly the nece3.=»ity ainid import.an<Je of a great- 
er unity of action has convinced a large numihien, if not the majority, that 
the "New Agriculture" can only be maide successful by a frank and aienerous 
co-operation among all who follow the buS'Jn'ess. 

As a oonsaqucnoe of this ohanged opinion. Farmers' Associations ar.d 
Farm.a!is' Pionics and Fat Stock Shows and Institute Meetings and Annual 
Conveatio.ns have become so common that no Jamner can s*ay that the op- 
portunity to increase his Isnowladge of the business is not witbim his reach. 

There surely was never a time in the history of the world wheA all gov- 
ernments took So lively an interest in the prosperity of the farming indus- 
try. It is doubtful if in this particular the farmers miaat the srovernment 
halfway. 
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EXPERIMENTAL FARMS. 
The Central Experimental Farm at Ottawa was establisbad in 1886 axud 
the four subsidiary farms i(x t<be provinces, as soon after that date as they 
could be looaitad and put in worfeing conditiion. ' The one -that was to serve 
the Maritime Provinces was placed at Nappaa, Nova Scotia; the MaiUtoi>a 
one at Brandon. Of the other two, one is ait Indian Head, Saslliatobewian, and 
the other is at Agazzi, British Columb ia. 

As early as 1884 a select committee of the House of Commons of Canada 
was appointed to inquii-e into the best means of encoura^iig anid deyelopiug 
the agricultural inidustries of Canada, with power to send for persons and re- 
cords, and te report to the House. 

As is generally the case in such circumstances a list of questions was 
formulated, and 1500 copies were forwardai to addressies furniahed iby the mem- 
bers of the Commons. 

Question 7 of this list was as follows: "Would the establishment of an ex- 
perimental farm or garden where varieties of foreign grain, fruit trees ^nd 
fertilizers might 1;© testad and whence suoh seeds, plants, ertc, migiht be dis- 
tributed throughout the Dominion be advisable?" 

O'f the three hunidi-eid and edgihitly-five rejjlies to tihis quosition, two hun- , 
dreid and siev«aity-ea.ght were in favor of the establishment of an experimen- 
tal farm, and sixty-four against. This in addition to a layg© amount of 
evidence from other sources in favor of the farm, settled the question. JJe- 
lowis the vote by provinpcs for and against : 

ESTABLISHMENT OF EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 

No. of Replies. For Agaimst 

Ontario ..., , 169 121 33 

Quebec— (Englisli) 35 20 8 

do (French) \ 69 68 14 

Nova Scotia , 59 46 6 

New Brunswick i 25 15 3 

Prince Edward Island... ... 7 7 

Manitoba ;... 

Britist Columbia.., 1 1 ... • 

Total .- 385 27« 64 

Col. E. Beer, of Sussex, the late Julius Inches, of Fredericton, and S. L. 
Peters, of Otnabog, Queens county, speak for New Brunswick in the published 
report and all favor better educational opportunities for farmers. 

C. R. H. Starr, Port William,Nova Scotia, wri'tes' to the committee : "It 
is with pleasure I enclose your list of questions wihioh • I have answered to 
the best of my knowledge and belief and trust they may be of some assist- 
ance to you in promoting the laudable object you have in hand. I am glad 
to Imow there are members in thie present houste who are willing to aidvooate 
the cause of agriculture, which has too long been allowed to take care of 
itself, and I sincerely hope you may be successful in inaugurating a new era 
in the agricultural pi<osperity of our great Dominion." 
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Major General Laurie, who was at that time a resident of Nova Scotia, 
was, I think, the only representative from the Maritame provinces, that ap- 
peared before the committee at Ottawa to af-aak especially for the industry in 
that province, amd extracts from his ©vidence are given here aa showing' Kis 
view of the conidition of things there in the year 18S4. 

(The late W. F. George of Sackville, New Brunswick and K. M. Starr, of 
Nova Scotia, were before the committee aa part of a deputation from the 
Dominion' Grange.) 

General Laurie says : Persionally I have been engaged in farming in Nova 
Scotia snince 1866. I have not talcen up farming as a means' of livelihood but 
I hiive had a g<»od deal of experience in agriculture and have been president 
of the Board of Agriculture for some eight or nine years. In that time I 
have striven as far as in me lay to improve the sj-stem of farming in our 
province. 

Questions : "Under wibat difficulties does the present system of agriculture 
labor and in what respects are the Canadian farmers placed at a disadvant- 
age when competing in foraign markets ?" Answer : "I 6(peak of the Nova 
Scotia farmers because I am 'baat acquainted with them. The Nova Scotia 
f'armer labors under these ddisadvaiitages to my mind, he has received no ag- 
ricultural education, by which' I mean trainiiig in the science comiieoted with 
agriculture and concun'smtly in the 'application in practice of the know- 
ledge so aoquired. He consequently is quite unaware what hia land is cap- 
able of or how to oibitain the /gneatesrt return for his labor or other outlay. 
Our fruit growei-s have .given ^great attention to that industry and with ex- 
ceeding good results, but with this exception, and that of a few intelligent 
men who under favorable conditions are reclaimirBg marsh lands and carry- 
ing out their work profitably, the vast m.ajbrity simply obtain a subsistence 
and the results conseqviently are so discouraging that even when in any way 
money is acquired it is invosited in anythi'Hg rather tlian farm property. There 
is no encouragement to inv6t.lt capital in .farm operations because their ap- 
pears no promise of return,, consequently improvements are not actively' car- 
ried out. Hired labor d'sr only employed at busy seasons and being irregular- 
ly employed, the s^ipply is irregular and uncertain and wages are high. This 
reacts and men of means i-ure digsoUrayed from engaging in agriculture. Our 
young men receive good a/dvanti \iges in education but not in subjects which 
are directly of value to aoxiculture and they go into overstocked professions 
and leave the country. We require first, to get them to remain at home and 
follow agriculture, for I conceive the native born is the best inhabitant a 
country can have. Next we want immigtatitm of men of moderate capital. 
. Farm property is exo^ptionally low and plentiful in the market b'ut' unfortun- 
ately the capabilities of our province are not well, known in Europe, and 
hence intending immigrants do not come to us. We want men of slome capital 
as machinery is now a neoessi'ty and manual labor canmiot oompete with it. 
Hence those who attempt to cultivate without machinery become discouraged 
and leave the country." 
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Question: "Have you any agricultural sohoolsi in your provinoe?" AnaweK 
"W-e have not, but very much desire to iiave one." 

Question: "Do you believe it would help agriculture very much?" Answer: 
"I think your proposition for an experimental station should b© associated 
with an agricultural college. The expetimental station, the model farm and 
the institution for imjjarting agricultural education seem to be bound up to- 
gether and are very necesBiary in our province." The experimieiital farm at 
Nappap and the model farm at Bible Hill^Truro, where the New Agricultural 
College is situated, give Nova Scotia the oombinaition General Laurie sug- 



QuiastioMs: '"Hhjen tihere is amoithier thing, we must be content^ to change our 
sysitem m. view of the dovelopmeait of the ne%ver portions of the country. Take 
for instance wheat growinw, we might grow enough for our local wantsi but 
it isi a quesition whether it would not be as well to allow the northwest to 
grow wheat for exportation, and, for the eastern provinces, which have such 
good shipping, faoilities, to raise stock. I fancy in the older provincesi we will 
have to go more into specialties as time progiresses." 

Answer : "Yes! Did you not notice Mr. Grladetone's .latest advice to the 
farmers of ChiesshAre should take." view of the competition in wheat and . 
stock raising coming from Canada and the United States, those lines of agri- 
culture would aoon be things of the past with them and the best for them to 
ido i® to go into making jam." 

Question: "1 notice that around Hamilton the farmers arc going into spe- 
cialties and doing lessi every year of general farming. Take pumpkiaisi, they 
usiad years ago to grow a few to feed to the cows but now they grow them 
in quantities for the canming factories. Even four or five miles from the cdty, ■ ' 
the farmers arQ leavi^ig everything els3 to grow them. In fact they are rapid- 
ly moving in the direction pointed out Iby Mr. Gladstone as that which the 
farmers) of Che^aihire should talce. ' 

. Amslwer : "Yes! The best farming districts are now being devoted to fruit 
and our faTtn products would fall off materially if special lines of products , 
were not adopted." 

Questioin: "Farmiers muat a:d,a|pt themsialves to circumstances, or as the 
sayiirag is, they will be left." "Yes." 
The Committee adjourned. 

A very largie . amount of money was needed to establish the farms and no 
incojiaiiieraible sum hias been raquiTed awiaally since to koeiJ themin running 
order. Yet so strong is it believed- both in the legislature and outside of 
it, that great good must accrue to the agricultural interests out oif the mon- 
ey spent in this way that government and opposition have always voted 
cheerfully, not to say lavishly, the sums required to carry on the work. 

It is not probable the results from these insltitutione have been all that 
the mosrti sanguine expected and theJ-e are yet some among us who can see no 
good in ithem. Still they have done and are doing important and ex,oellent 
work, not the least of which is educating farmers up to a higher apprecia- 
tion of themselves and the industry they follow. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
BAY OP FUNDY MARSHES. 

Professor Jolmston in his olassificationsi o! New Brumswiick soil - pinceid 
fifty thouse.nd acnes as numhea" one. Be probiabJy u.nidierestiina'ted it by one 
half. T9iic marsluiS' and iotervales maidq up the principal part of thisi soil and 
there are about S0,000 acres of marsh anid certainly not less than this 
amount of intlervaJe. 

It is daimed that the Bay of Fiinidy marshes possess peculiarities that 
miatae thiera idlifBer from all other nr^'arah souls. For this reason I apperjd a 
d«3oription of the Bay of Fundy miarshea anid also a paper descriptive of the 
initervales of the St. John Bivier. 

The diescription of the marsih lands is taken from a work prepared by 
Dr. W. F. Gamong, amd published in iha Batianjcal Giaaetite in 1903. Thepapeir 
oo, the interNiales was most kindly prepared for this work by W. W. ■ Huib- 
band. 

Speaking of the gieologioal origitn of the miarsihes,, Dt. Gamong says: "The 
cenftral fact in tliieir form'atiom is thait they hiavie ibeen and still are ^being 
built in a subsddii'ngi basin out of inorgairic red mud brougiht in from the 
sea |by the rush of the tidies whase hifligiht is the dietiermininig factor in their 
hieigibt. 'Practically no part of their maas haa| (been built frcan detritus 
birought down, by rivers, nor has viegBtation eitlher marine or land, helpeid to 
any appneciable extent to build' them 

It is these two facts, thieir forraatiooi out of a purely inorganic mud 
brought in by the sea and the lack of co-operaldon of plants in thiBir build- 
ing wh'.ch difiierentiate them from the salt marsihes so common elsewhere 
aboiit the mouths of tidal rivears. 

Whence, then, oorties this great) srtiore of ri<jh mud ? On this all studenita 
aigree; it is from' the red jjermo-carboni'ferous sandstones . forming the ■ 
sides and ihottome of the ohanr-els betlwaen the marshes and the ■ Bay 
of Fundy. These soft rocks are rapidly erodad iby tihe strong tidal eurrentSi 
which, in their onward rush to thie morthqast, carry the detritus whirling in 
suspension, to drop it as theiir force is checlced by thieir fjniet spreaid over* 
the irjarshes at the highest 'tides. Thus the siea 'bottom supplies the materials, 
the rush of the tidal currents tlh© powiur to remove, carry and lift them and 
the quiet of the waters at the turn of the tide, thie oomdition allowing them 
to be dropped. In this way •the sea is building up the land perihaps on a 
greater scale here than elsewhere on the iglobe. 

TThia q/uanitity of muid needed to form thie marshes has become imnrjengely 
great. Not only do they cover many square miles, but borings sibow that 
they can te as deep asi '80 feet at least, and miorieover the marsh extends 
everywhene under the bogs and shallow lakes clear to their utmost bounids . 
To rtipply this quiantity the ohamnei to the Bay (Ohignecto Channel') must • 
havfl .been ■enormously widened and deepened, and hence it must have been 
very small whan the process began. The siea has quarrifiid out the channiels 
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and the marshes are the debris. This process has been aided, ar more prop- 
erly, allowfld, by the reoent subsideuGe of this region, o! which the indisput- 
able evidence is found in the buried forests well knowTi to exist at sev - 
er^l pdjnts under the marsh- much beloV th* tide level. 

Ajiother fact important in this cownection is the presence of a bed of 
peat twenty feet thick under eighity f«et of marsh mud, as shown by a bor- 
ing at Aulac idiBacribBd by Mr. Ohalmera. Thie same observar has also found 
that in other places the marsh mud is unitierlaid by post-giacidl , clay con- 
taining shells O'f species still living in that region, though in cleared and 
quieter waters than now ))revail in. Cumiberlamd Basin, ariid that this clay 
miergies into the marsh mud. At> thiast timie the present Ouralbierlanid Basin was' 
a shallow lave around which peat bogs were growing; it reoeivad the waters 
of thiB seven small rivers still flowing into it amd emptied by a single nar- 
row freah water ohannel along: the coursle at the present Cumbierlajiid and 
Chignecto channels. The subsidence ..of the land, the same which has drain- 
eid thie lowier valleys of tbs St. John, St. Croix and the oitiier rivers of this 
reg^ion allowod the tide to creep farthier aaid farther up the channel un- 
til it rieachad the lake aibcive, vnhich it convertad into a brackish, and later a 
salt, lagiaan. ' At first the water would not bo very muddy nor tlie tidal fluctu- 
ations -greait in the lagoon, but as the land cointinued to sink, the currents 
would become more powerful, erosion more active and tise water so miuddy 
that marsh formiation would biagirj aroimd the margin of the basin and at 
the iheiatd of the tide an the rivers. Thus graidually tihe oomditicttiB of the 
present day were brougiht about." 

There are several intereating pages on the forraiation and reolaimation of 
the marah, Irj these pagies we learn that at ordinary tides the rivers do 
not overflow their hanks nor reach the dykes at all. But at the spring tides 
every montjh they rise higiher, the watoris rush more swiftly and gathering 
up yet more mud from hanks and bed, overflow the hanks, and unless stopped 
by the dykes spread abroad over the marshes. When the water thus leaves the 
ohiainnels, however,, its speed ia latonoa oheokod, and sioon it oomiegi to em tire 
rest, it can no lon'ger oarry its burden of mud and drops most of it. It is 
then oall«id spent water, and the siooner it is turned back whanoe it cams 
from the better, as it is very injurious to vegetation, chiefly because of the 
salt it contains. Tihe thickness cjf m,ud icbposited at a siingl^ tiidie varies 
from a small fi'aotion of an inch on the hi'gher planes to aerenal iiiahes 
on Uve bottpins of lakies which have been openied by caaialai to the tide. 

At the heaid of the tide in the rivers the incoming aalt wat»r meets the 
outgoiiiig' fresh wa'ter la/nd drops its sediment. Thus the ri"v«rsi are ttemdinig al- 
ways to dam tiheniiselvies up at the contact of salt and fresh water, and they 
would doubtXeaa do sio oomplertely were it not for the scouiiing out oif the ohian- 
nel by the fresh water when the tide is out. The heads of the rivers, too, 
show another dmportamt phenomenon,, viz., the level of high tide isr higher 
there than at their moutba, owiiiBig to the^ tendanoy of tidal rivers to pile 
up thei;r waters on account of . the inertia of their rush. 
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MABSH CROPS. 

On t^ ^o^kq;pa|i,c^ ol the 'vpafielh Dp. Ganioiii'g aaya: "Whten. necladmieicl {rom 
thjB app. ithpy are yvomdiepfully feridle, anid in ihis r«Efipect they are ijinsurpasd- 
ed ^ \)a^ are equaiUed hy amy lamid in eastain Caoada. Tbiey are inat, how- 
evei;, equally good iai all crops, but are (best for .g^aaalea and gmims, to 
whicjli cpn^^equ^ntly tl^ey are almost, ^u^sAy givien up. Boot crops will igrdw 
uppQ them, but not to aidvamtargie. They form «!bo exti«inely rich -pastur- 
age, and to aomie extant (lesal thiaai formerly) are used for this purpose. 
TJje grassies livhioh giiow upo<ni the. beat parts are the usual upland English 
hay grasses, wjuch. become vejy tall, very dense, and of very superior qual- 
ity, luxuriant but not rank, prqduoingB easily three tons aind iipwaid? of 
th« ibest hay tc» ijihe ■acre. In less well drajneid places coarser grasses girow, 
bu^ these, too, are of goqd vaJuip. No attempt is made to take. two crops 
a ye^, Jhojigh Oome farmers allow t^eir cattle to fatten on the rich after- 
ma'tji. No fertilizers of amy Sojrt are placed upon the piiaralies, anidi itJie cmlyi 
cultivation consists 'in am ocoasiooal plowiner, on an average omee dii ten 
or fifteen yieaiJS, wihen a single crop of oais is sown, alter which the land 
is braug>ht at once into gra^ again. 

Tihe strugigle with the freslh water is inoesaaint and is the greatest care 
and expanse af i^hie maraii farmer. Poor diiainage soon leajds to the replaoe- 
0.61141 of the yalwaible Enigliah hay- by the less valuable sorts, whioh im turn 
yie}d to yet coarser kinds, the serjes ending in the appaananoe of useless 
spagvuijii (nosses amd bog plamts. • Aibundamt a^id intelligent ditohding da tihe 
only remiedy. EarmeiS idiffier so miuoh, however, in williinginess or ability to 
face t^« problem, that areas ^lomigsfide of one anothea under similar natural 
cdnditiona, with tbut a iitetcib between-, differ ;gpaatly, one bearing the tiioheSt 
Enigilislh hay, and the other the ooa^sler kinds." 

WHY THE SOIL IS SO PRODUCTIVE. 

The analysis of aniarsh soil has ne^'er properly explained its fertility. On 
this subject Dr. GJanong Says there is a popular niisundrarstanidiug. He sayfe 
the smailness pf the percentage of potaslh, limie, nitrogan has misled those 
unaoquaintBd with the oheaniatry of soils. In fact, the richest oontain as a 
rule less than one per oant. of those important subaitancea, and 
quantities much over one per cent. So far from making the soil rioher, actu- 
ally injure it, for the roots of plftnts are unable to absorb lamy but veiy 
weak solutions of mineral aubstianaes. 

Dr. Gationg accounts for the great fertility of 'the marsh in the follow - 
ing statements: "The meohpnioal cprnpogition of a soil is imiportant chiefly 
because of its relation to the supply and circulation of air and water 
throuigh it. The finer a Spiil is, other things beinig eqoal, the ibatter it will 
hold water in the hygroscopic state, and hence the better it is for the 
con'S'tanicy of water siupply 'to the vagetation. But on the other hand, the 
finer it is the less air will it ho]d and pillow to circulate, and air (i. e., the 
oxygen) neceasary for th^ reslpiraitian of roots, is well migh as essential a 
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constdtuent of the Sail las water. Th^ sioil of the luarsJiesi bedinig mucih finer 
thaai tlie average, ia 'better thian the average for holding and delivering wat- 
er, but is worse ihoit the averaige for aeration. For the latter reason it is 
adapted only for yagetajtiomi with suparSoial or extremely slender roots; and 
sufch the grasses are, while thick-rooted forms, like- trees or root crops, needing 
baatior aeration, cannot grow, or at least cannot thrive there. ■ An extremely 
important property of soils is their power of ciroulating wiater lamid miineral 
matters. Every particle of moist soil is surrounded by its film hygroscopic 
(aiiiid capillary ) water holiding mlimeral ma'tters in solution laitiid itheae fUmsl ere 
in continuity. B^t the relations of these films to the slodl partioles and to 
one another aresiuoh tliat they are aSit w.ere in a state of unstaible equilib- 
rium, sjo tba/t wihen water da nemoviad (if mot too rapidly)., it is restored 
from nffl'ghlKJriing particles, whdoh dnaw upon others nlore remote and so on 
until the eiiuilibrium isi restored, and this adjustnuent is the moro perfect 
the finei- the aoij. Wihian thus .tua veiling the water carries its dissolvad ma- 
terial with it. Moreover, owdmgi to thl5( opcwatilon of thia process of ddff'u- 
saon, the minigr^ls ar* .temiddm'g to distribute themselveis throuigih the filima of 
water, even when these are at rest, from the places, where the minerals are 
mope'abvmdant tio tlue places where they are less so. The law of water and 
mineral mqvememt in soils' may 'be 'Uiius expressed: Tn a homogieineous. soil 
the water tarnds to iddstriibute itself evienly througihout tihe miassi, and 
the soluble minerals tend to distribute themselves evienly throughout the 
water; a draft ajt one place upon water and minerals, therefore, is a draft 
upoin the enitire mass if the. rate of removal be not moire rapid than the 
equilibrium-restoring power of the soil, which is the higher the finer the soil. 
It hence follows that in a homogeneous or nearly homogeneous soil, the plants, 
if their demands itae not .greater than the power of the aoil to disitriibute the 
water, are not dependent for water amd minerals simply on suoh par^ta of 
the s»H as can he reached by their roots, but can draw upon the emitips 
mass the more reaidily the finer soil is. Here I believe we find the ex- 
planation of the lasting quality ofi the fertility of theste marslies when re- 
claimed; it is due to their depth in combination with their hamiagBnity, 
aidadi by the gneait waterihoMijig laind transferring power given hy their fine- 
mese of soil. The abundant w':aiter falling upon them as rain' or iderived from 
the melting snows in Spring, must saturate the soil to consLderaible depths , 
if not to the bottom, thus bringing the ^yiater and minerals of upper and 
lower levels into continuity. Now there is no circulating .ground water in the 
marshes, as the invariable failure of wells dug upon, the marshes shows; 
furthewjore, they lie below the level -of the fresth water of the sea, .and henoe 
there o&n te no undejr-'mairah duaiaiagie, no more indeeid than the surface 

drainage allow.ed iby the ahallow ditches or natural runways 

Hhfls lack of deep drainage ha/s two important condaquanceg; first, there ia 
little or none of that loss of the valuable soluble mineral matters ^uoh as 
is oonsitantly occuuring on well drainad upland soils (a fact which alone goes 
far to explain the lasting fertility), and second, practioally this only outlet 
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for the water of the soil is pby oviaponatipn froin its surface or transpiration 
through the plaitts, tooth of them necesisdta'ting ain upward . movemient, whdoh 
iJMiida to 'bring up the miiinerals from below. That thia effect is actually 
produced by evaporation dsi ahowin by the fact that bald spots even on long 
reclaimed, hence lotig^idiDaiiniad marah, always show an efflorescence of salt, 
anid tihie siame is true of all freshly evaporateid surfaces of marsh muid, mo 
matter how long this mjay ihave bean sihut off ftom the sea. Thesie Caotsi can 
only be explainiei iby guppoaiing that the Salt is. brought up oomsitaiitly from 
the greater depths. Furtther, practically thie entire veaietaticn of the marahea 
coneistts of the gnasialea wihich' tooth have a comparatively low nate of trans- 
portation ithamselvfiS amid also protect the ground in an unusuail degree from 
evaporation. Hence the upwand movenjent is but slow, amd wlian the warm 
summer Sun promjotes transpiration from the plants, the draft made upon 
the water of the upper soil is mat too rapid to .allow the latter to recoup 
- itself from, the lower layers amd tihat from a still lower, ainid so <mi to a con- 
slLderable or even igreat'idepth. Ittiiiai up^va^d movement ibniihigsi with it themiin- 
erals wibioh are mot ■coAy thusi toimig lifted toward® the siurfaoe by the astoend- 
ing water sttreams but are oanstanitly diffusing from the lower richer to the 
upper, poorer layers. It can thus ooime aibout that the entire idepth' of the 
miarsfa soil is valuable to the vegetation above, amd it would be only when 
the minerals from the ;ein'tire idepth are exhausted that the fertility would (be- 
gin to fail. A corollary ai6 this would be that thosie marches -whose fertil- 
ity is more lasting are the deepest, and thoSs s/oonest exhausted ane the slhal- 
lowast, which ceiitaimly agirees in gieneral with the actual facts as abaervad by 
those familiar with the marshes." 

As the question of the lasting fertility of the marsh is one of consider- 
able interest and is frequently a matter of discussion, I hav-e given cjuite 
fully Dr. Ganomigi's theory. 

AFPEARANCE OF THE MABSH. 

In speaking o! the characteristCcs of the maisih country ha says : "The 
country around Cum/barland Basin ig of amoienit (Palaeozic) fomuatioinS, roimd- 
ed into low smooth hiils and ridg:es separated by radiating river valleys. 
Among the ridges lie the marshes, seemingly levtel as the sea, and, like it, they 
fill bags, aurroumjd ialainids, and are pierced by point?. Sean from the oeigih- 
borinig ridges the .marahes ihave am asipeet characteristic Qnid beautiful. 
They are treeless, but are clothed nearly everywhere with dense rich 
grasses in. many shades of green and brown, varying lyith the season, 
with the light, and even with this winidsi. For the miosit part the 
menging of the colors is irregulaii', but in places owinig to the diffierant treat- 
men't given by different owners to (their land, or to the piesenoe of fields of 
gBEiin or pasture lots, ithere is something of the checkered appearance us- 
ual in higihly cultivated lam/d. The frequent ditches marked by denser 
growths, the rare fences and tha occasional roads or railways!,- are -other 
signs of the operations of man. Towards the siea are narrow fringes" of 
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unreclaimed marsh, poorer in vegetation and gr-ay from tlie weather, and 
■fartihiet iback tUe igceen ol itihie miarsdiea gives place to thebroWin 'amd grey ol 
tihe •Doig'S, whioh are further distiiniguiahed 'Ijy irregular shrubbery and treea 
aiiid mainy lakea. 

Nobody lives upon the miarahesl, but scattered upon thiem are many great 
baitnis; all' of one pattern, unpaant«d , and eiray from the weather, and 
standing at any and every angle. These baims laM one of the diistinigTiisihinig 
featuresi of the miarshesi, awd give to t hem a siugigiestion of plenty whiofe is 
a' tr'ue index of thie eoonomio oomdi'tion of this region, for here are the most 
prosperous and progressive farmers and the most thriving country towns 
in Eastern Canada. 

When one goea upon' the miargbes from the upland hie ia likely to think 
them misnamed, for inslteajd of the sioff boittom and the ramk igrowth a^oci- 
ated wdth the wond miaraih', hie fimids ©verywhiere a adil aS fimn as the uplamd 
itself, and on the reclaimed parts a growth of the finest igmasles luxuriant 
but not coarsie. Inidieed, a niaar view of the reelaimed miarslh ahiows , stoaroely 
anything different from the best fine- soiled uptarad giiaite land. The miarsb 
country isi benutdfurto look upom, amid in flddiition there hovers over it the 
charm of a long and varied history. It was a part of the ancient Acadia 
and inherits the miemiorias of that piotuiSeaque, but ilHaitad oouoitry. The 
student in hia wamderiinigis mieeta with many a reminder of the ancdemt re- 
ginlB. 

FERTILITY 0<F THE MARSH. 

The best marsh may be cropped i^rith unlimited yield for de- 
cades' t&gether without any return to the soil. Theife are 
places oh the Aulac which are known absolutely not to have 
been renovated in any way since 1827, and are believeid not 
to have Ibeen treated in amy wav for fifty and perhaps a humdrad and fifty 
years before that, which are toeaning crops today as bountiifuil asi ever. Theala 
are, of oourste, amongi the foeat places, but there are parts, partioularl'y on 
the niarsiH loilgiest reclaimed, wihioh are more or less/ e»hausitad. Such marsJi 
may have its ferWltty neatorad' 'by fresh mud brourfit in by the stea when al- 
lowed behiftd- the dikes. Mafsih sittat'ed niear the towns' anid well plaoad for 
drainage is worth upma'ndsi of $180 to .9200 per acre. There are larige aneaa 
valuied at SI 00 an acne, while prices ranigie, of eoursie, froon these down- 
wards." 

Tlie following paragraphs on the Tide of the Bay of Fundy, taken from 
the Moncton Times; are of interest in this connection: 

"Thie Bay of Funidy, havinig about as great a range of tides as any place 
in the world, causes the mo.st regular tidal bore known. It is not so awe- 
soiwe in its manifest'aiion as the bore of the Tsientang near Shanghai, which 
is known as the Great White Tliipg of Hang-Oliau, £^nd has the honor of 
having temples and priests maintained tq paBify it; but the Great White 
Thiilg comes only at long, thotigh absoliitely regular interval, while the 
famous bore of the Petitcodiao River pn the Bay oi Fundy conies every day 
with the regularity of the tide itself. 
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The PetHcodiac 'Biver is in New Bi-unswick, and the finest spectacle is., 
when th* bore reaches Moncton. Forninie and cvmi n/hifi and one-Iiali hours 
before the arrival of the bor« thie ri\'er ebibs stieaddly aca'wand, until iti 
niamy places its bad is almost dry fiiid thieaJe is only a tricUle of watler ,in 
parts of it. 

By the time this surprisingly long ebb has run itself (jut of Moncton and 
the water is at its lo\vest stage there, it is half tide at the entrance to the 
river more than twenty miles away— that is, while the river bed at Monc- 
ton is almost dry, the water is standing twenty-one feet high at the mouth 
of the river. But the river bed at Moncton is twelve feet above thfe low wa- 
ter level at the mouth of the river. Hence, at half tide the, river at the 
entrance is standing nine feet higherthan the low water level at Moncton' ; 
in other words, at every half tide Moncton becomes a huge tidnl sink-, ly- 
ing nine feet below the level at the water in the Bay of Fundy. 

Now all this enormous mass of water is pressing with all its might to 
get into the narrow funnel of the river. The sea continues to rise steadily. 
Suddenly it bursts over the bar and the great bore begins. 

For an hour every day before its first visible sign reached Monctoti the 
noise of its 'splendid coming is heard. Like the roaring of a mad surf it beets 
through the town. There are wrath and menace in it, and the Stranger 
who does not know of the bore might well imagine' that the sea had broken 
its bonds and was coming ashore to sweep the solid, land. 

The actual bore begins eleven miles above, the entrance of the river at a 
place called S.tony Creek. The incoming flood travels those eleven miles in' 
two hours — a most remarkable rate of speed for water to move, for, not - 
withstanding the many loose statements about the velocities of currents, the 
average tidal current does not run more than two miles an hour, and a' 
three-mile current is a swift one indeed. 

But at Stony Creek the river becomes contracted and the speed of the 
bore then increases so greatly that ii travels the eight and a half miles to 
Moncton in one hour. 

It Comes, not as a wave, but as a solid white wall, that speeds so swift - 

' ly that it actually rolls along and over the rivet as if the brown stream 

were solid floor. ' Its angry front, rising sheer above the river three, and 

sometimes even five feet high, extends straight from bank to bank. It is the' 

front of an inclined plane whose higher e»d is toward the sea; so that this 

bore looks like a sloping hill of water moved inland by some weii-d agency. 

When that enormous tide has run its full, the river is twenty-one feef 

deep at Moncton. So fast does it rise that a record has been made of a 

rise of nine feet in seventeen' minutes. At the entrance o£ the Petitcodiac 

into the Bay of Fundy the actual rise is forty-two feet above Ibw water level. 

Another strange freak of the tides is at St. John, New Brunswick, where 

each tidal change makes a waterfall in the river that is smooth and calm 

at all other times. At the time of ebb this waterfall falls down the river. 

At the time of flood, the waterfall pours up- the river iand thus aotUally turn- 
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bles uj) hill. The freak is due to a rocky ledge that runs across the river and 
retards the tidal flow both ways till thene is a vast "heaid" of wat^r be- 
hind the current and at last enough accumulates to burst over the ledge. It 
is a strange spectacle that one never wearies, of watching." 

THE INTERVALES OP THE ST. JOHN RIVER TALLEY 
FORMATION. 

An interesting portion of New Brunswick is the alluvial or intervale land 
of the St. John River. Its foundation, laid in the early stages of the 
river's history, before the gorge where are now the Reversing Falls was brok- 
en open, has become the subsoil for one of the most fertile agricultural 
tracts on the continent of America. The geological story tells us that, when 
the St. John HIiver cmptilcd 'its 'waters into the Bay of Fundy through the 
Kennebecasis, the Marsh Creek and Courtenay Bay, its water level was 
from fifteen to twenty-five feet above the present mean. 

At that remote period large areas of York County, nearly half the pre - 
sent settled part of the county of Sunbury and much of Queens County were 
under water. ITiere was then a triangular lake the corners of Which might 
be said to be at Rusiagornish, near Predericton Junction, at the head of 
Grand Lake and at Hampstead Village This would make a -triangle with 
.indented sides with a base of about forty-five miles along the west side of 
the river and side lines, if straight, of about fifty miles. While there would 
be various points jutting out into this lake and long and deep inlets where are 
now the valleys of streams, the area above described may be blocked off on 
the map as approximately correct. Within it is to be found the main body 
of the alluvial land of the St. John valley. In addition to this the St. 
John River from the mouth of the St. Francis down, and nearly all its tri- 
butaries have a considerable acreage of intervale here and there along their 
courses. 

The exact area of this land is difficult to estimate and it would be still more 
difficult to separate the arable and more valuable extent from the lower 
lying and marshy portion. 

FERTILITY OP THE SOIL. 

Roughly speaking, there must be at least three hundred square miles or 
nearly 300,000 acres, all of which spontaneously grows various grasses in 
profusion, and a large portion of which under cultivation, produces magni- 
ficent crops of all kinds. Lack of drainage is the only drawback to a con- 
siderable additional area. 

The underlying soil, or the first deposit, -fornrimg this land was gravel 
and clay. Later when the river became more rapid from the opening of its 
mouth by the rending apart of the rooky barrier at the Reversing Falls, 
coarser particles came down with spring freshets and , as clearances were made 
on the upper reaches and the soil got a chance to wash, the alluvial flats 
got B, coating composed of some sand and vegetable matter mixed With the 
clay. This has given an upper soil of beautiful texture. This upper soil hag 
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not been laid on evenly or regularly. The currents and slack waters hav* 
resulted in building up some sections and leaving others. As a consequence 
we find in some places a splendid soil ten feet deep while in others tber* is 
but a slight vegetable covering over the blue and white clay. 

In other places again, there is black soil— clay and vegetable matter mix- 
ed—of considerable depth, but full of water. This is only reclaimable lor 
crop growing by a system of drainage similar to that pursued in 
Holland where windmills lift the drainage water to the river and ocean level. 
When our population becomes sufficiently dens© to warrant the expenditure 
large areas can thus be reclaimed by dykes and windmill drainage. 

HISTORY. 

Some of these intervale lands were the sites of the earliest Bettlements. 
As early as 1605 French adventurers made their way up the river and found 
on some of these alluvial flats Indian corn fields and there are traces of 
French occupation here and there which antedated the English occupation 
which Ijegan about 1762. At that time a small band of' Massachusetts col- 
onists formed a settlement at the place now called Maugerville. Tliey were 
joined by others who tpok tip the alluvial lands between Maueeyyille 
and the Jemseg Eivers. 

The settlement at Maug^rville was visited by Hon. Chatles,, Morris, the 
surveyor-general of Nova Scotia, who iii a letter dated 25th January, 1'768, 
said-: i '" ,'■'"' 

"Opposite to Oromooto River, upon the northerly side of the Bivor St. 
John, is the English settlement of disbanded soldiers from New England, 
consisting of about eighty families who have m^ade great Improvements and 
are likely to make an established settlement > there, and by some trials they 
have made of hemp upon the. intervale it succeeded beyond their expectation. 

I measured hemp myself that was nine fept high, that had not come to 
its full growth in the latter end of July. They, generally have about. 20 
bushels of maize and, about 20 bushels of ,y?heat JFpom an acre of land, that 
was only, cleared of its woods and harrowed without even having a plow in 
it. When I was on the river last year, I saw myself, eighty, bushels of iln- • 
dian com raised' from one acre of land that had been ploughed and properly 
managed. I would observe that the corn raised on this river is not the same 
kind as the com in New jlngland; neither the climate or soil would be suit- 
able to it. , . , 

They geit their seed from Canada and they sow it in rows about three 
feet distlant as wel do pease dn our gardens ', it takes afiout a bushel to aow 
an acre. The ears grow close to the ground as thiclc as they can stick, 
one by another, pointing outwaijds like a cheyaux de frise upon each side 
of the rows. The richness of the soil, the manner of sowing. it and of its 
growing, may account very easily for its producing so much, to the acre. 
Some of the old French inhatfttants of the riyer haye informed me that they 
have raised in a seflSOPplble year, near one hundred bushels of Indian corn 
per acre." 
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When the Loyalists of New England came in 1783, they found Mauger- 
ville and Sheffield, largely -pre-occupied by the settlers above mentioned and 
, the population clustered about Mauger ville, which was t/hen the principal 
place. At this time New Brunswick was under the provincial jurisdiction of 
Nova Scotia and was called the Oountyi of Sunbury, and Maugerville was the 
shdretown. 

The old Sunbury County recotda give something , of an idea of the peo- 
ple -Who lived and did business at that period. One of the earliest deeds on 
record ia undqjue in its way and worth quoting. It is dated 11th of July, 
1769 and conveys froift Charles Morris, of Halifax, 4n the Province of Nova ■. 
Scotia to Jonathan Hartt, ol Morris ania in the same province 500 acres 
fron-ting on the river St. John and situated about six miles below the pre - 
sent city of Fredericton. The consideration to be given was that after five 
years from the date of the deed, the said Jonathan Hartt should pay to 
the said Charles Moyris two shillings each year for each hundred acres and 
after ten y^ars from date to pay four shillings annually for each hunc|red 
acres forever. If, however, at any time Jonathan Hartt wished to dispose 
of the premises conveyed in the deed, he was to give Charles Morris and his 
heirs or assigns the first chance to buy jind the preference. Then, if the said 
Morris would not give as much money as any other Protestant person the 
said Hartt should be able to sell and give a clear liHle to any Protestant 
person who would engage to live and reside thereon. 

On the 7th day of May, 1784, Samuel M. Nevers, of Maugerville, in the 
County of Sunbury, in the Province of Nova Scotia, for the sum of twenty 
pounds conveyed to Nathan Smith, of the same place, a lot of land on 
Middle Island containing seven and a half acres more or less. 

In 1787 two hundred and fifty acre were sold for' £37 10s. 6d. and in 
1788 seventy acres were sold for £42 3s. 6d. 

At that remote period these lands were comiparatively low priced, but 
in the early years of the 19th century they rose rapidly in value and belor'e 
the introduction of railways they were the principail source of supply for 
the St. John market. Large quantities of hay, roots and vegetables of all 
kinds, as well as beef and mutton wer marketed. A common plan with many) 
farmers was to put their roots, potatoes and other veffetables into the hold of 
a sailing vessel, then to pitch hay on the deck and build it up as in the 
mow of a barn. These vessels would then lie at the St. John wharves until 
their load was sold out. At, this time and dui-ing the American war and as 
long as the reciprocity treaty with the United States was continued, these 
lands were valued highly, selling up to a valuation of one hviridred and fifty 
dollars per acre for the cleared portion. With tht' hittor third of the c<>nturyy 
and railway development almost every where except along these very lands, 
there was a rapid decline in value and an exodus to Carleton County, Aroos- 
took County, Me., and to other United States points, so that today inter- 
vale farm^ may be bought for one-third ol what they cost fifty years agoi 
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PRESENT CONDITIONS. 

The present generation owning these lands have never taken kindly to 
stock raising and are dropping this part of their business almost, entirely. 
Farms whereon twenty-five years ago from fi'fty to one hundred head of 
cattle were kept today are keeping one cow. Hay is the principal market 
crop and large areas which are not producin'g the best quality of grasses 
are left uncut and unpastured. On some farms, market gardening, to which 
the higher portion of the land is admirably adapted, is now being develop- 
ed, and squash, cucumbers, cabbages, toniatoes, corn and all vegetables of 
the highest quality are daily put ' on the St. John and Fredericton 
markets. While this business is a profitable one, it is only utilizing a few 
thousands of acres of these splendid farms and thousands of acres are lying 
practically idle in the absence of live stock. 

This week and every week for the past three years the City of St. John 
alone has been sending to Ontario points at least two thousand dollars for 
fresh iheef anid yet beire within sievenity miles of the city we have a chance to 
produce beef more cheaply than can the Ontario farmer. It is to be hoped 
tl^at some enterprising stockman will take advantage of this sp'lendid op- 
portunity, and that the St. John Eiver intervale may again be known as 
the home of some of the best stock raisers in Eastern Canada. 

FRESHETS. 

Before leaving the subject a reference to spring freshets and their effect 
upon these lands is in order. . As early as 1701 mention is made of terrible 
inundations and from tdme to time later we learn of houses and barns being 
floated away with spring freshets. In later years we know of the flood of 
1854 which was the highest and the only dangerous fl6od upon the river un^ 
til 1887 when the 1854 record was exceeded by nearly two feet. In 1888, 
there was another high fres'het, but not within five feet of that in 1887. 
Since then there have been no freshets whioh caused more than the usual tem- 
porary inconvenience of roads submerged in low places and a restric- 
tion of agricultural operations until the waters should fall. While these an- 
nual freshets cause some inconvenience they at the same time give a fertilizing 
dressing to a larger portion of land and, so far as any loss of buildings 
is concernad, it is, only the man who puts his buildings purposely on low 
ground or too near the riVer bank who has any need to worry about dan • , 
ger. At the same time this annual freshet with both its benefits and its in- 
conveniences must yearly be reckoned viiith. ; It is, however, almost th« 
only nal^ural drawback to a soil and situation of surpassing fertility and 
genial su'mmers where corn, grapes and melons grow to maturity and where 
cattle can be grown morg cheaply than almogt anywhere else in Eastern Can., 
adaf 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 
TO INTENDING EMIGRANTS TO AMEBJCA. 

Qvies. — ^Wihdoh ^re oallad Maa Maritimie Provinceis of Cajnada ? 

Ans. — Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. 

Ques.^ — What is the area of these Pro'vinpes ? 

An8.^50,214 sq. miiies, ddvidad aa followsi: Nova Soortja, . 20,907; New 
Brunswick, 27,174; Prince Edward Island, 3,133.. 

Quies. — Where are these provinoea si tuiated gieoigrapbioaHy ? 

Ans. — Beftween 45 aiid 48 degrees north lalitwde, on tlhiB easlbem side of 
North Amerioa, amd tine neajieat to Great Britain of any of_her posses- 
Bdons on tihat comtinanit. 

Qued. — How lofflig' siiincie tiheale provinces were first settled ? 

Ans. — Halifax, the largest town in Nova Scotia, and tliie oal>ital of the 
Province, was founded in 1749, and the province was given a legislative as- 
sembly in I7S8. Fort Cuimberlainid, the old Beausiejour of the Fnendh, which 
ig in the eastern paTt of New Brimdwiok, came limto the posseSsiion of the 
Ungli'sh in 1755, and this province was set offl from Nova Scotia and given 
a separate governmemt in 1783, just one hundred years after William Pcnn 
reoeived tihie 'errant of Peeiii^lviaiQiQ. Prince Edward Island was given a sep- 
erate government in 1770. Any attempt to advance per'manent settlement 
did noit begin ini tiiesb provinces, nor in fact, in any part of Canada, except 
Quebec, till aboiut the •AaAm <A the Declaration of Inidiepanidemoe by the New 
Eaglamd oolondes in 177'6. 

Ques. — What aibout tihe olimia'te of the provinces? 

Ans. — ^Thie olimiaite is healthful. The winters' are usually cold and bracing; 
the summiers, thougih nelatavoly slhiort, are eeiiieriallv cool amd pleasant. There 
are always a few days hotter than is quite comfortable as there are almost 
always a few days in winter colder than brae would havie if on© bad a 
ohodoe. Vegietation is very rapid, -aS ati most northern latitudes. The springs 
are often tedious, but come at last with a bound; autumn is generally a very 
fine ia«d dieUgihtful time of year. There is mo epidermic disea'Sle peculiar to 
the country. As an evidence of the salubrity of the dimate, iin a certain pop- 
ulous stohool disitrict there hasnioi been in twenty years the death of a child 
of school age. Many such instances ar« mo douibl to be founid. I mention 
this as coming under my own observation. 

Quies. — In what do tihe miatunal resources ot the provinc/cs consist? 
Ans."Priiice Edward Island, lydn'g in the Gulf of St. Lawrtsnae, is fre- 
(juienUy Called the "Gandem of Oamaida." There is no better tillage land on 
the continent than miich of the soil on the Tslawd. Surroumided by water, it 
has advantages for fiishing that can scarcely be surpassed. 

Nova Scotia has extenrivc coal mines. Her output of coal last year was 
nearly six million tons. She has also gold, irijin, .and plasiter, all of' whiah 
are being developed. The niorthem- and ^vestern part of the pt'ovince is rich 
agtrdcuilturally amd specially ejdaptiad for mixiad fs^rmdjiE'; while the western 
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counties are celebrated the world over for apples and small fruite. Tihie 'Am- 
napol'is Valley is ootmiirLon to be looked upon as one of the great fruit growing 
districts on tihds oantinemt. Last yemr's ahipmenits aonioumited to 300,000 
barrelsi, amd judging by tihe increase in the I'aat few yeiars this industry is 
oidy in its infancy. 

New Brunswick is not so rich in minenajls as Nova Scotia, but ahie has 
more giood {arming lamd, anid her fonest wealth is greater. Tihje throe prov- 
inces have a sea coast of over a thousand miles, giving fiehing privileges unsur- 
passed. Nova Sootiia's lobsiter oartlohi alone las't year totalled two millian 
dollars in value. New Bruniwiok's lumber exports aaoounited to 421,080,- 
449 feet in 1906. 

Ques. — What are the educational advantages of the ppovinoea ? 

Ans. — Theipe ia ain exoelleinit •ysitem of free common schools in all the pro; 
vinoes. Each provincial government oanittibutes anjiually a largo sumi for 
educational purposes. The provinces are di\'ided into school districts, a tax 
is levied on the property of tile districts to supplement the amount paid by 
the government. A poor man with a la^ge famiil.y has the ohiamoe of giviaig 
all his children a good common school education and is not required to pay 
m,orfi than a poll tax of a dollar and fifty cents a year. Tihiene are also 
high schools, colleges and universities in all the provinces, and a 
very general interest is taken in the question of education. Any set- 
tler coming to this part of Canada with a family need not be in the least 
umeasiy about oppontuinities for^ gfivinig his family an education, unless he 
settle in the woods miles from his neighbors. 

Ques. — What aibout cJiuroh pidvdleges ? 

Ans. — If there is any mistake in this matter it is that there are too many 
churches. The Roman Catholic Church is strong here, as in most Christian 
countries, auid all the lea/dimg Protestant daniomin/atdoina are well repcesleait'- 
ad. 

Ques. — I suppose, than', the provinoea are increasing napidly in popula- 
tion ? 

A.ns. — No, New Brunswick and Nova Sootiia are mialdnig a small gain, 
while the population of Prince Eldward is decreasing. 

Ques. — iHow do you acoauimt for thi s state o(f things ? 

Ans. — In the last twenty-five years there basi been im lalmiost all civilizad 
countries a movement of the rural population to the cdtiesi, (brouigjit • aibout 
in part by 'the increase of manufactures, as wherever there are manu- 
factories there must be men to operate them, and in part by the fact that 
improved faiin machinery has taken the place of manual labor and less men 
are reqaiired on the farm than fonmierly. Then in the most pdosperous per- 
iod in the Maritime Provinces, next to agriculture, S'hip-building wa^ the im- 
portant industry and furnished an excellent mariket for the produce of the 
farm. Now, wooden ships have been almost 'aJtogether siujxeroaded by iron 
anid siteel steamierS, and those wiho dapendeid on this industry have had to 
leiave the country or fiacid aomie other employmeini, The United Sta^, our 
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Bouthetin neiiKiliibor, ihaviingi haul a humdiiati years the start of us, hiad alnaady 
her mauufaotories developail to such an extent' that she was in a position to 
give employment to all Gamaidiaflis who wisbed to «dve up farmiinji or wene 
thrown out of work by the dying out of the wooden shiprbuilding. 

Ques. — Do you rtlWek thiat the humid red years' start that you say the Unit- 
ed States had over Oamaida laoooumts for the lead thait oountty has over 
Cana/da at the present time? 

Ans.— I am sure it does. Canada as a DIominion will not have reached its 
fortieth birthday uaitil the firat day Oft July next and she has made more 
rapid advance in that time than the Uivited States made during the corres- 
ponding peKJod in her history. The notion that the prosperity of the States 
was due to the republioadi form of govemmient has heem exploded. The 
growiih of the oouatry ia due to the energy and business aptitudes of its 
peopte and especially to the fact that there was plenty of room on the new 
continent for the overcrowdod populations of Europe. 

Ques.— W« have drifted away from, the point in which I am most initer- 
eaied, which is, what have the MMitime Pnovinoes to offer to initeadiinig 
emdignanta to Amierioa ? 

Ana.— If am immigraait ia aible aJid willing to do manual work there never 
was a more favorable time to, come to, these provinces than the present. 
There is a scarcity of both skilled and unskilled laibor. The coal owners want 
mimers, llhe flahimg intemast is oJways open tpr development, the farmers are 
oallimsr for help otl the faran, ,anid their wives want help in the house. The 
lumbering business is prosperous and cannot be carried on without labor. 
The miaohine shops amid' foiuuidrieS, the ahoe faotomea amd nnimiberg of ather 
enterprises that ( are springing up all over the provinces are looking for skill- 
ed lalbor to carry them a:heaid auoaestefully. There ought not to be any dif- 
ficulty in placing! a largie number of men in these provinces within the next 
ten years. 

,Quesi.— You say thefre is plenty of work to.be had. 'What aibooit wages? 

Aai'S.— That depends of ooursle gomiewhat upon the man. Wages have gone 
up very decndadly in l)he last .half dozen years in every imdusitry, and they 
have reached that BeMTO now that, if a man is industrious, economical,, and 
a goad manager, he will soon begin to lay up property. - I thimk am 
immigrant makes, a mistake in demandinig too much waigies at -fijrgt betoro 
he has learned the ways of the country and become accustomed to the sys- 
tem of worbingi in the place where 'he has come to make a home. If your 
new mian blujiderS amid injurea la pieoe of machinery, or for the wamit of a 
little knowledge, easy to obtain but not yet in his possession, gets things in 
a tamele on a buSy day im the hayfeld, as he is likely to ido, the proprietor 
will overlook the miisrtiake much eaalier if he is not payimig th« mam the top 

waigea for the year. 

Ques/.— What are the chamoes for a man of limited means geWanig started 

as a farmer ? 

Ams.— There is what is called the "Free Grants Act" by which in a num- 
ber of the counties in New Brum^wiok » man can get a hundred acres of 
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forest land suitable for settlement at a nominal cost. A man wibb five hun- 
dred poU'QdS oan buy .a farm on whioh, if^ he imderataiids hia busdneals, ha 
Pan make a oomfortajble liviinigi, and after buying ibe farm liave s(!)m»thm.g left 
to stock it also. 

tiues. — How does it hiappen that farms are for sale at that price? It 
looks as if the business was no-t yery profittable. 

Ans. — There are aovwal reasons for tihi's sita'te of things, to) Almost any 
man will gel! his farm in this country for the sake of change or profit. And 
sometimes Ihe will leave it whether he rniakea a sale or not, if he takes the 
Western fever badly, (b) Again there axe those who have fallen heir to Harms 
wfho do not know how to manage them to giot a liviiing from them, that is 
such a living as thoy believe they can earn in some other way. Ilhey hear 
of Mr. A. igieitiiig a thouaand, dollars a year as am' . implement agent or as a' 
farm manager, or tliat some manufacturing establislTmenl is paying large 
waigesi for workmen, and thie old place is deserted or siold or left to the old 
people to do as they like witli. If the old people are left as they, are some- 
times the place is sooip on the market. 

Ques. — Do you thaoik a mian could make a living for his family on a farm 
that could b© bought for fifteern hundred dollars ? 

Ans. — ^It depends, it is true, on the nian. If he undeiEsitands the business 
and has got the value for his money he can not only make a living but he , 
ought soon to become independent, as the word is understood in this 
country, that is be in a, position to put. by sonipthing each year; but 
very miirh depemd'S upon the ihalnragement ibofji in the house and outside. 
Numbers of immigrants from the old country have started in all the prov- 
inces empty handed anid have become very prosipeirous men. The present 
preaidemt of the Farmers' and jOairymen's Assocdation of New Brunsiwick is 
one of these men. He is one of the Scotch immigrants from Kincardineshire 
that came to New Brunswick in the seventies and settled on the Tiobique 
Kiiver. Some of tJiese immigrants left the country afterwaJidsi but moat of those 
who remained did well and a few became lairge laaid-owners. 

Ques.— .Would you advise aai intending emiigirant from Europe to settle in 
the Maritime Provinces rather than in the West ? 

Ans. — 1 believe there is room for a oerta/iin number of t>6opfe in the Mari- 
time Provinces and a ohanoe for them to do qiiite as well -in ©very way aa 
they could do in the Wesit; while the ©xpemae of oomdng would be lesS' and, ■ 
if they wished to return home to revisit friends they would be the gainer in 
time and money. Tihe West Is a gieat country both in size and material, re- 
souroea and there iS' rbom tjhere for a great population. It is atill, hoiwever, 
a very new country and old worla adviamtages have only reaohied there yet 
to a limited extent. In these provinces there are schools and ciburohee ' and 
distributing centres at your door, with daily mail in most districtal and high- 
ways and railroads within reach of most settlements. There is always an 
abundant supply of fuel which is a great oonsiideratian in a cold, country. 

Quea. — You implied a little , while ago that the chances in the Maritime 
Provinces for newcomers .are (better now than a few years ago; if that is so, 
why T 
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Ans.— Yes, I think that is tyoe ior all oomers but particularly for the 
lafooring mam, whether he represents skilled or unskilled labor, wages are 
highier for all workers. Pi:oduoe, too, hrings a ibetter price than in the past. 
(Tibe ipriae of flour daea not vary much Ibiiit *his conies chiefly from *he West- 
em prairies.) How long this may continue it 'm impossible to siay, but in 
BBvenal aPtdoliBfli, the produce of eastern faiimsl, tlhe price has nearly doubled in 
the last few ye9,rs, and now if a farmer has anything to sell he does not have 
to look looig for a purchaseir aad can get Hi'Oiiey for his goods. This was not 
the silsate o£ thingBi when some ol the farmjsirtii'at are now on the market were 
first ofiieirad fcr siale. The buairaees of farming, too, in the eiarMer years * of 
these provinoes, as you will see nuehtioned in e formec part of this work, was 
not thought to be as respectable as same other professions. Now the educa- 
tional propaganda in the interests of, farmers as represented by the iParmers' 
lustiitutea. Experimental farmaand Agricultural Colleges, has altogether 
changed that state of things, the business iai looked upon now as one that ia 
most desirable bimJ to 'be sought after by the young, rather than shunmad as 
it was formerly. 

Quea. — Still I don't quite uniderstand why there anould foe so many farms 
for Sale in the Mariitime Prayinoes as are from tdmie to time reporteiJ, if it ia 
a good farming country ?' , 

Ads. — ^I am not surprised lat your difliouliy, the conditions in the old world 
ere so diflterent from those in the new. For instance Btu?ope has a popula- 
tion of nearly lour htmdrad miillions, which is aibout one hundred persona to 
the square mile. Engiland with Wales has a population of 44C» to the square 
mile; Scotland, 122; the Undtad Kingdom, 341; Belgium, 588, Demmark, 133; 
Italy, 293. New Brunswioh has 12, Nova Sootia 22,- Ontario 12, Quebec 9; 
while the whole of Canada has less than 2 to the square mile. The differenca 
in densiity of population between Europe and America makes it diiffioult for 
Europeans to comprfllhend the readiness with which a Canadian or American 
will sell ^ or desert his farm and take the chance of getting another one that 
will aiuit him better. In the older oou'ntrieB land is held by the same family 
for generations or until it ihasi come to be loolced on almost aa a pjarti ol 
themselves, a;nd they rarely think of parking with it unless compelled by stress 
of oiroumstanoes to do so. In many instanciea it is entailed Srom father to son 
and oainnot ibe sold withooit an act of parliament. Here it is entirely diflter- 
ent. Very few tarmg in Amearica have been in the poasiesEdion of one family 
more thae a gieneraition and if a man is ofPered what he considers a top pricg 
lor his farm he is- almost as likely to take it as he would be if he' were of- 
fered a good pitice lor a horse he wanted ito sell. He says, "farms are plenty 
in thia country, I can ibuy another and perhaps a better one." It must not be 
supposed that the men who offter their farms for sale ara oompellad to dp so. 
This is only the case in rare instances. 

Quea.— Than why do thiey offer them for sale? 

Ana. — There are Several reasons. Mr. A. has heaed of a toetter district to 
live in,— 4t may or dt may not be in his own province; Mr. B. wants to try 
the Wedt; Mr. C. bafl ooacludiad there is more money in traide; Mir. D. has 
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had a Kad year amid perihapa IxaS a touoh of tlie bluea, ainid Mr. E. miay hava 
fallen behind in his finances and thinks by selling his farm he can pay his 
debts and purchase in another locality wibere. farmisi oatibie (bou'sht for leas 
money. It will be easily seen in a country so sparsely Settled, where there 
Is land for all who TOamt 4t, there wEl always be farms for sale. In a oer- 
tam itownship in New Brumarwiok there are eight farms in a block in the 
miarlcet now, or will be in a very few years. These farma are worth about 
forty thousand dollars. Two of them are in the market now. Thie owners oi 
five out of the oigjut have no soms to 'heir them, which will make it ineces- 
sary to sell them when the present owners are done with them. (As a mat- 
■ ter of interest to those who may think the world will have to reaort to thia 
teachings of Malthus, the owners of five of these farms sixty years ag» had 
born to them forty-eight children. The present oiSmers of the whole eight 
farms have less than twenty children and there is not a son at home at 
the present time.) ' 

Ques. — la there any immii^raitioii to thesle provinces at the present tdmie ? 

Ans. — ^There is quite a steady immigration irnost of the time — ^more than 
we get credit for. Western Canada is kept so oorvstantly before itJie puiblio 
that the Eastern provinces are scarcely; noticed. Even' the people thait do 
oome scarcely seem' to (be oomnteid. You will perhaps be surprised to kitiow 
that relatively, or dm proportiioin to our square miles, tihe Mardtime Pnovin- 
oea would only need to get about two thousand new aet/tleira per year to 
have as large a share of the immigration as the West is now getting.. This 
is calculated on the basis that Canada oontadms about thii;ee and a half nfil- 
lions of square .miles and that only, fifty thouslainid aiciuare miles of this ter- 
ritory lie in the Maritime Provinces. These provinces are really so small a 
part of the whole Dominion that they do not always get fiair play. Form- 
erly, the great Province of Ontario towered above everything. It seemed to 
be forgotten that that province was seven times latger than New Brunswick 
and nine times larger than Nova Scotia and four tdmies langer than the 
three Maritime Provinces put together. Now it is the West that is dwarfing 
us all, Ontario as well as the MJaritime Provdnoes. 

Ques. — In wluat part of the Maritnme Provinces would you advise one to 
settle who tihouglit of faimid'nig ? 

Arns. — ^Foi' the reasona I have gdvcn, there are farms for sale in the mioat 
forward agricultijral districts as well as in places where the soil is not so 
fertile. While fruit wdil unow reasonably well am nearly eviery part ol these 
prqyinoes, sitill, if you feel like makinig fruit a specialty, the Annapolis Val- 
ley in Nova Scotia is the finest fruit distract. If you make the aellimg of 
hay amd sitock raising your partioular line, those parts of the counties of 
Cumiberliand in Nova Sootia and Westmorland in New Brunswick that are at 
the head of •the Bay of Pundy would be the place in which to locate; also the 
counties on the St. John river that include the intervales of that river. If 
dairydmgi is your aim, yiou' will fioid Kings County ia New Brunsiwiok the 
banner oounrty in that province for oheeaa amd butter. Cemeal farmiiug' is fol- 
lowed generally in all the provinces. The northern counties of New Bruns- 
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wick, Kent, Northajmiberlanirl, G-louoesltei' aaud Begtigouobe, anid Garleton in 
the west, are all good grain growing sections whei-e farming can be profit- 
ably prosecuted. Any interested in, the Maind will fiinid its stroijg pointa 
enumerated i|i an earlier chapter in thisl work. 

Mention was mjaidie earlier of tihe soxcoess oi Mr. Inmes, Preaidieot of the 
Farmers' and Dairymen's - AssocAatiion, who oamie to the Xobdiqiue with the 
Scotch ema'gr-aiti'On in the sevieaties. The foUowiog letter expl'aAn-s itaeU: 
Mr. Trueman: , Tociciuie Bivec, Jan. 19, 1907. 

Dear Sir,— Youra of the 17th Deoemher to hand. You will have to ex- 
cuse me for not answering you sooner. You are right in eaying- I oama with 
the Kincardine emigrants. Although I settled in the Kentore part; the set- 
tlement is in two parts — the Kincardine Boad and the Kintore 'Bioad — but 
all in one settlement. As a eraieral Tjhing, the peo^ are very comfortEvble 
with igood homesi. Tibere was a niumber wiho left for the Statesi, but some 
oamie 'back agaiin. I worked sfeven years ^at horticulture before I oame here — 
was gandenor and coachman to a gentleman amd lady for five years. J came 
right into the green woods and started to mialse a honiie Sor myself and' swc- 
ceaded, but not without miamy a hand, .struggle. Having no capital I had 
to hime out a good djeail for the fiisfc few years. As for reoammen/dinig New 
Bruinsiw'iok for OLd Coumitry people to make homes in, that all depends on 
the kind of pmigrantsi. Get the ligiht clasB of emigrants and they will stio^ 
eeed, althougih I think there arie bertitem places in Camada. The Damiah, Col- 
ony you refer to is d/oinig fairly well; they make very igoad settlers, hard-- 
working, industrious people. 

Yours truly, DONALD INNES, 

CHAFTER IX. 

EARLY ORGANIZATION IN AMEBfCA. 

ONTARIO. 

I fmd in an appeiidix to the annual report of the Ontario Fairs and Ex- 
hibitions for 1902, written by G. C. James, Department of Agriculture, that 
the Province of Ohtario organized its first agricultural Society in the year 
1792 under the patronage of Governor Simcoe, whose annual subscriptioti 
was ten guineas. The members of this society did not forget good fellow- 
ship. They had a monthly dinner together at which "a silver snuffbox was 
handed from host to host to be filled for the next dinner." This snuffl box 
was ornamented with the horn of plenty and was, it is said, a fine piece 
of workmanship, and the wish is expressed by the ^Writer from whom this 
is taken that the snuffbox, which has been lost, may be ■ found and given 
to the present society that it may be handed down as an heirloom. This 
society seems also to have been something of a literary society as fifty 
volumes belonging to the society were sold or transferred to the Niagara 
Library in 1'805. To show the cost of books at that time and in some 
degree the class of men who belonged to the society, here are the names 
and prices of some of the books: Young's Agriculturist, price £10; Mus- 
eum Eustious, £3 4s.; Ytoung's Tour in Ireland, £1 Ss.; Wright's Husband- 
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ry, £3 13s.; Douglass' Agriculturist (3 vols,) £2. A list is given of six- 
teen of the fifty, the total value of which is put down at thirty pounds, 
seven shillings. T!hia Niagara Library nuim'bered at one time a thousand 
volumes and when it went to pieces it fell into the, hands of Annirew Heron, 
the proprietor of. a leading library to whom the society owed quite a 
large sum of money. 

The first legislative recognition of Agricultural Societies in the 
Province of Ontario was in 1830. Under an act passed in that 
year to a society that would import valuable live stock, grain, grass 
seed, useful implements, or whatever might conduce to the improvement of 
agriculture, the government promised to grant two hundred pounds, pro- 
vided the society rai9e4 fifty pounds. A society formed in York (now Toron- 
to), May 30th, 1S30, had the Hon. George Crookshahks as President. The 
first work done by this society was to purchase the following seeds to be 
reaUy for spring sowing: One cask of barley, one of 'beer or bigg; one of 
potato-oats, one of Dalhousie or Lothian oats, one of Angus or Ayre, one 
bushel of clover seed, one of Lucerne, one of sanfoin, twenty pounds of 
ruta baga or Swedes, twenty pounds of' globe turnip seed, white or black. 
In addition to come by way of Montreal next year: One cask of red Eng- 
lish wheat, one of white wheat, and one of several sorts; also the following 
implements: A drill harrow, a double mould-'board plough, a horse hoeing 
plough, a book of patterns of farming utensils, not very expensive, say £1, 
£2:10 or £3. Prizes were offered by this society, also for ploughmen aa 
follows: £3, £2, £1. Tlie exhibition was held in York market square at 
1 p. m. Monday, October 4, IQSO. The ploughing match was held on 
D'Aroy Boultcm's farm, near York. The prize given for the best imported 
horse was £4. 

After holding this exhibition this society decided to import four bulls. 
Colonel Edward W. Thompson was selected to make the purchase,, which he 
did in New York State. 

The first' Provincial exhibition in Ontario was held in Toronto, October, 
1846, in the old residence of the Lieutenant Governor, which stood at the 
corner of King and Simeoe streets, now occupied by the present residence 
of the Lieutenant Governor. 

Judging from the following paragraph which was published in the Herald 
of Obtober 19, 1846, the management had not succeeded in pleasing every- 
one any better than it does at the present time:- "The Grand Provincial 
Agricultural Association wliich offers fiive pounds premium to the best pig 
and five Shillings for the best oil painting, comes off at the government 
House grounds on Wednesday next, when we hope to see, if nbt exactly a 
live lion stuSed with straw, ,at- least something almost as marvel- 
lous." It may be that the immense development of the bacon industry in 
Ontario is owing in considerable measure to this five pound prize for the 

pig- , • 

It is not my intention, and it is not necessary, to trace the advance of 
agriculture in Ototario since the exhibition of 1846, for is not this progress 
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written in the chronicles of a multitude of farmers' institutes and aocietiea 
especially organized to forward this advancement, and also in the reports 
of the agricultural college of Guelph, to which reference has' been made in 
another chapter. 

QUEBEC. 

The first agricultural society in Quebec was organized on April Gtli, 
1789. The Quebec Gazette of that time says: , "On the 6th 'of April the 
rank and fashion, nobility and clergy of all denominations, as well as com- 
monei-s, crowded at the Chateau St. Louis to enter their names as Sub- 
scribers to the Quebec Agricultural Society, warmly patronized by His Ex- 
cellency, Lord Dorchester. Hon. Hugh Pindlay, Deputy Postmaster Gen- 
eral, "was chosen Secretai/y." There follows a list of sixty-one names, head- 
ed by the Hiev. Hiilip Tosey, military chaplain. Then followed- fifteen names 
with Honorable prefixed, the Canadian Bishop and his coadjutor and the 
Cures of all the Parishes within reach of Quebec. The Gazette goes on to 
say: "What a representative gathering, the Governor and leading members 
of his council, the principal members of the Bench, the chief officers of the 
churches, the leaders of trade and commerce, the seigniors, oiie at least 
who had fought with Wolfe on the Plains of Abraham (Samuel Holland.)" 
■ JVench Quebec had become British and both nationalities united hai^monious- 
ly to advance the resources of the country. Leomoine says: "This list of 
honored agriculturists alone would furnish material for a thick quarto of 
chronicles of olden times." It was claimed in the earlier part of this ^ work 
liiat the agricultural societies organized in Halifax and in the oouIitieB of 
Kings and Hants were the oldest in Canada, but it would seem that the 
Quebec Society antedates the Nova Scotia societies by about seven months, 
and there is ah intimation that a society was founded in Montreal in the 
latter- part of 1783. 

There is an impression that Quebec did not from this date make so rap- 
id a development agriculturally,, as' this fine start would indicate. If this 
is BO, she has in the last two or three decades been redeeming the time, 
for in none of the provinces has there been so great advance as in Quebec. 
And now through the Kberality of Sir William McDonald and the clear- 
headed oversight of Dr. Jas. Btobertson, Quebec is going to have the best 
equipped college and experimental farm, not only in Canada, but on this 
continent, if not in the world. This College is now being built at St. Anne 
de Bellevue, a few miles out of Montreal, under the direction of Prof. Rob- 
ertson. It is to include a Normal School with all modem facilities for the 
training of teachers for rural work. The residence will bp capable of pro- 
viding rooms for 225 women students and 176 men students, and these 
will take their meals in a common dining room. There will be no tuition 
fees for students in the Province of Quebec, but nominal fees' will be 
charged students from other provinces. It is estimated that the buildings, 
site, etc., will cost Sir William $1,500,000, and $2,000,000 will be set aside 
for an endowment fund. 
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STOCK IMPOB/TATIOiNS AND EXHIBITIONS. 

All the provinces have ever been ready to vote money for the intporta- 
tion of stock and for agricultural exhibitions. 

Nova Scotia for a period of years tried district exhibitions but finally 
decided to locate at Halifax and for a number of years has had an annual 
provincial exhibition at the capital city. These expositions have most of 
the years been a direct financial loss to the province but this 
fact has not seemed to weigh in the slightest with the government. Be- 
lieving the indirect gain to the province largely overbalances the direct 
money loss to the Exchequer, the managers continue the exhibition with all 
the inspiration and energy that are ordinarily shown in an institution 
that is piling up large dividends for its promoters. 

Prince Edward Island, as has been previously stated, turned its attention 
particularly to the importation and breeding of horses and has made a 
name for itself in that branch of stock raising, while not neglecting other 
lines of agricultural development. The Island has located its annual pro- 
vincial exposition at its capital city, Charlotteto'wn, and can give the other 
provinces pointers on the way to hold successful gatherings of this kind. , 

New Brunswick was the first of the provinces to make an importation of 
pure bred ^ock from the. old country. This' importation was made in 1825 
or 1826, .and but few decades have passed since in which this province has not 
imported' some new blood to improve the native stock, either from Great 
Britain, the United States or the Upper Provinces. 

In the eighties an importation of horses was made (not the first by 
any means) and the government undertook to keep a certain number of 
them at its own expense, letting them out for service by the season to the 
highest bidder. The experiment was dropped as soon as possible, mainly be- 
cause of the expense involved. In the meantime, however, there was an im- ■ 
provement in the horse stock of the province. 

In spite of the interest the government and a certain number of private 
persons have always taken in introducing better stock into the province, 
the present stock of the country is far from what it should be. This is ac- 
counted for in part by the fact that the improved breeds require better 
care and treatment and "when this is not given theni, they soon degener- 
ate. It has been proved useless to put improved stock in the hands of 
men who will not properly feed and house them. 

The first provincial exhibition in New Brunswick was held in the city of 
Fredericton in the year 1852, as ■described in another part of this work. 
The next one was held in Sussex in 1861, the third in Sackville in 1872. 
Since that date St. John and Fredericton have divided the hon- 
ors. A . very successful exposition waS i held in St. John in lS83, 
the centennial year of the birth of New Brunswick. It was at 
this exhibition that cream separators were first introduced in this 
country. The motive power at that time was steam. Hand sep- 
arator^ were not dreamed of at that time. A few > years ' ago a 
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syndicate was formed in St. John to hold aniiual, exhibitions, but it haa " 
seen uphill work, and the scheme haa not met with all the success its prp- 
moters desired or expected. Undei? this movement, however, a number of 
very excellent exhibitions have been held. Fredericton and Woodstock have 
shown a great deal of push and energy in getting up good shows of thia 
kind and at the present time, Chathatti-is tp the front in the successful 
management of this form of encouragement to the agriculture of the north- 
ern part of the province. 

tJnited states. 

The 'first society for the promo"tion of agricul^ture in the United States 
was founded in Charleston, on the 24th of August, 1785. The objects ot 
this society announced in the Act of ' Incorporation, were to promote the 
interests of agriculture, to institute a farto for experiments, to import and 
circulate foreign articles that are suitable to the climate of Carolina and to 
direct the attention of agriculturists of the State to useful objects. 

The Philadelphia Society for the promotion of agriculture was instituted 
the same year and is still in existence. It is stated that one of the ob- 
jects of this society was to promote the establiahment of other agricultural 
societies in the principal, places in tha coimtiry.. 

The New York Society with the same objects in view was organized on 
'February 26th, 1791, and the Massachusetts Society in 1792. This society is 
still in active existence under the old name and is doing good work. 

The State of Connecticut formed its first agricultural society August 
12th, 1794, and after existing as a state society for twenty-four years, by 
an act of the legislature in ISI'8, it was changed to the County Society ol 
New Haven and is still in active opeiation. 

The third agricultural society in the Uinited States was organized at 
Hallowell, in the State of Maine, 17i87. 

The Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, located at New Haven, 
was organized in 1799. It lent its aid to agriculture and is still in aotiva 
existence. 

Connecticut is mentioned as one of the pioneers in America, if not thfl 
pioneer in agricultural education and the scientific investigation of agricul- 
ture. 

' In 1'846 Mr. Thos. P. Norton waa made Professor of Agriculture and 
Agricultural Chemistry at Yale University. The earliest distinctively agricul- 
tural literature of the country, so far as can be traced, is by Jai-ed Eliot, 
ol Killingworth, New Clinton, Conn. His essays on husbandry began in 
l74i7-8 and continued for many years. 

Prof. S. W. Johnson, of Connecticut, published his famous book, "How 
Crops Grow," in 1868, and a Yale giaduate of 1792 invented the cottom 
gin in 1793. 

It will be seen by the above dates that Canada in organizing the fiire-(i 
forward movement in agriculture was very little behind the United States. 
Whether Canada's present claitn that in Guelph she has the best agrioultur* 
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al College on the Continent can be maintained or not, certain it is that 
in the last twenty years Canada has made \\'onderful progress all along 
the line of advanced agricultare and is still forging ahead with an energy 
and strenuousness that will make hard work for competitors. 

OHAPTEB X. 

PAEEBS WRITTEN IN Wl AKD 1882. 

I shall now add two papers which were read before gatherings of farm- 
ers a num;ber of years ago. 

It will be noticed that many of the problems these dealt with are still 
unsolved. More than a third of a century has passed, but New Brunswick 
is still without an institution in which the farmers' sons can receive higher 
education without being educated away, from the farm. Of Nova Scotia and 
Quebec this can no longer be ?aid. 

"In nature everywhere there is diversity. From the same soil is mould- 
ed the sturdy oak, the modest daisy, the tall pine and the graceful elm. 
By the same hand is formed the fleet deer, the noble horse, the fierce tiger 
and the gentle dove/ and last, the great Architect's best work — man. In 
the human form and mind what diversity! Where are two minds that 
agree in everything? This diversity in mind is seen when man, in fulfil- 
ment of the sentence passed upon him when banished from his first inheri- 
tance, chooses his profession or calling in life. One becomes the silken rob- 
ed priest; another unravels the subtleties ?ind intricacies of the law; a third 
loves the healing art; a fourth is at home in the counting room; a fifth 
goes down to the sea in ships; a sixth drives his , team afield and breaks 
the stubborn glebe. And then we have the statesman and warrior, poeli 
and sage, scholar and philosopher, each foUpvidng the path of his own 
choosing, and altogether making up that variety so essential to the hap- 
piness of the race. Of those who cultivate the soil, and supply the world 
with its bread and butter, 1 propose to speak for .a short time. 

A law abiding commiinity may get on very well without a lawyer; 
a green old age is often reached without the aid, or in spite 
of the doctor; and men do live and prosper without the benefit 
of clergy. But no State^ however pcaoably disposed, and no in- 
dividual, however perfect his physical organization, or pure his moral 
character, can dispense with the labors of the Farmer. In other and older 
countries the importance of the craft is fully recognizsd. If in New Bruns- 
wick, farmers have not stamped their mark as clearly as they should have 
done upon their countrv's history, it is not because they labor under any 
political disabilities which require an Act of Parliament to remove, but be- 
cause there is want of that vmited action and fraternal feeling that should al- 
ways exist among the "sons of the soil." Living, as farmers always must 
in the rural districts, at a distance from the greajt centres of population, 
and deprived to a large extent of the stimulus to intellectual exertion de- 
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rived from intercourse with literary men, and following a calling which he 
has been told from his earliest years requires but little brains, it is not to 
be wondered at that farmers, as a class, do not stand intellectually in the 
front rank. But there is another reason for this state of things. To enter 
any of the learned professions, a regular course of training is indispensible; 
To be a merchant, a mechanic, or an artizan of any kind, a certain 
amount of book knowledge is necessary. A man can be a farmer, however, 
and a successful one, too, so far as the money ■making part of it goes, 
without being able to write his own name, or even knowing a letter in the 
alphabet; and there are scores and perhaps hundreds of such in our Pro- 
vince. 

FARMERS NEED EDUCATION. 

While these facts account for, and to some extent excuse, farmers of 
the present day for the low standard of intellectual culture found amongst 
them, it does not by any means justify them in not making every effort 
in their power to raise that stamdard. Those in every state who cultivate 
the soil must form no inconsiderable part of the population, and in these 
days of Democracy when the people have "divine rights," and are expected 
to rule, their influence, if used aright, ought to have, no mean weight in the 
Councils of their country. Unable, like the professional, the mercantile and 
the manufacturing classes, to hide from the assessor and tax-gatherer large 
sources of revenue, the farmer is exposed to the fullest force of the highest, 
taxation. Unable too, like the classes referred to, whose capital to a large 
extent is represented in their own persons, to remove from their country in 
times of bad government without having their property confiscated and 
their homesteads destroyed, the owners of the soil, in proportion to their 
means, are more interested in the government of their country than any 
other class can possibly be. If farmers then would wield that influence, 
morally, socially and politically, that their interests require, that their 
numbers give them a right to, and that the dignity of their calling de- 
mands, they must givp more attention to intellectual development; in short 
they must be better educated. But how to educate th^ boy that is intend- 
ed for the farm, so that when he is educated he will not tui?i his back up- 
on the farm, is fast becoming a, vexed question. So fully is this fact being 
recognized that a late English writer, when treating of the desirability of 
giving boys, intended for the farm, a better educa,tion, said that one of 
the greatest difiiiculties to be contended with was, that while that 
education was being acquired, they acquired a dislike, and in too 
many instances were physically incapacitated, for the labors of the 
farm. The stripling fresh from aollege, kidded and cravatted in 
the latest style, luxuriating in the belief that he is the eighth 
wonder of the world, may succeed in one , of the learned pro- 
fessions, but as a farmer, never. The lad who has spent three years conse- 
cutively a.% an e(.cademy, in .nine cases out of ten, will make but a sorry 
farmer, unless the "governor" can aflord him a handsome yearly allowance. 
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The Alma Mater of the farmer must be the parish school until Agricultural 
Ck)lleges are established, where the theoretical and practical are so ccymbined 
that in acquiring one he will also secure the other. If then farmers are 
practically prohibited from the higher seats of learning, their first duty is, 
plainly, to use every means in their power to eleviate the standard of Com)- 
mon Schools. With the advantages that these schools offer even now, and 
a thirst for knowledge, you cannot keep a boy in ignorance. : But our 
schools can be very much improved, if, instead of ofiering a stipend that 
will attract only indifferent scholarship, the government allowance is supple- 
mented by a sum that will ensure sollid attainments and moral worth; if, in- 
stead of small and unsightly schoolhouses, these are made comfprtaible and 
attractive; and if, instead of censuring the teacher at the first adverse ac- 
count of his qualifications and conduct from your child, you would visit the 
school often and learn for yourself the difficulties to be overcome, and coun- 
sel and encourage rather than stand aloof and grumble and find fault, as 
is too generally done. 

It is not, however, in this age so much the want of means as the want 
of a desire for knowledge that keeps men in ignorance. "Where there is 
it will there is a way" is as true of getting an education as of anything 
tlse. Some of the men who have scored the deepest mark on their country's 
history, and wrought out for themselves and jfor the world lasting' good, 
have been self educated men. That which we acquire by diligent and severe 
application we set a higher value upon; and if we nave , stolen from our 
hours of sleep the time to read this or that work, or to perfect ourselves 
in this or that art, the knowledge so gained will be more valued and bet- 
ter improved than if it had come more easily or almost without effort. Farm- 
ing, though one of the most laborious of the callings, still affords some mo- 
ments of leisure and these, if carefully husbanded and properly improved,, 
would enable the farmer to add largely to his stock of knowledge. It ia 
not true, however, as a certain class of writers seem to think that from 
the time the sun enters the winter solstice until the earth again "puts on 
her livery of green," all the long winter evenings are at the disposal of the 
farmer, to be used as whim or fancy may dictate, and might all be devoted 
to the improvement of _ his mind. These writers seem to take it for 
granted that neither religious nor moral, sbcial nor political duties, are to 
be found in the farmer's decalogue.— The Teimperanoe movement has enlist'- 
ed the sympathy of the working class more largely perhaps than any other 
class, and farmers have not been backward in devoting a portion of their 
time and influence to reclaim llhe fallen and to stay the tide of intompeiranoa 
that is eweeping so many of the best and bravyjst into unhonored graves. 
The claims of religion too have neither been ignored nor forgotten by those 
who are largely dependent upon the genial sunshine and the kindly rains, 
and the week night prayer meeting claims its evening. The social nature 
of the farmer, or perhaps more correctly speaking of his wife and daughters, 
is not so easily satisfied, and not a few of the winter evenings are devoted 
by the young farmers tp worshipping at the shrines of the goddeBBes of the 
social circle. 
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But notwithstan'dhig the many claims upon the iarmer's time, too 
much of it is wasted in lounging in the country store, gossiping in the 
workshop, and thinking about nothing. Young farmers, if thefe are any here 
tonight, read more and think more, think for yourselves. Study, reftect, ob- 
serve, use your mental powers, so that when Professor Jones, or La'wyer 
Smdth sits down to have a chat with you on any scientiflc or political sub- , 
ject, you will not be obliged to assent to everything he may say, simply, 
because you know nothing about the subject. Do not let your 
curriculum be narrowed down to reading, writing and just enough 
of mathematics to save you from being cheated by the merchant; 
it being generally considered by farmers, I believe, that the mer- 
chant is the sharpest fellow they have to deal with. Digressing for a mo- 
ment from the subject I would like to say this: There seems to be an im- 
pression among many farmers that ouj: merchants are constantly on the 
watch to over-reach th'em in a bargain, or to take advantage of them 
in settling up the year's accounts. Not only do I not share in this impres- 
sion, but taking into consideration the. amount of business -transacted by 
the mercantile class, and the many temptations there are in the business- 
to take advantage of the ignorant, I believe the world knows no more 
honorable, high-minded, or upright class of .men than its merchants. But 
to proceed with my subject, farmers, do not be content with knowing how 
to read, write and cast accounts, as they used to say. Dabble some in 
the sciences, if you have time. Make yourselves acquainted with chemistry 
and geology, so far, at least, as they are connected with your own calling. 
Keep posted: in the general movements.of the day by taking one or two 
fiarst class papers. But, above all, I repeat, learn to think for yourselves. 
If you do this your minds will expand, you will enjoy life better, be more 
respected, and exercise a more powerful and beneficial influence on those 
around you. There used to be an impression very general, I am not quite 
sure that it is altogether eradicated yet, that anybody could succeed as a 
farmer, if he was only willing to ■Fork. In fact, the less brains a boy had, 
in all probability, the better farmer he would make; and the dunce's pro- 
fession, if there was one in the family, was quickly settled. The world, how- 
ever, is fast changing in this matter, and, in these days of rust and weevil 
and blight and mildew, it is pretty generally conceded that it takes a pretty 
clever man to/ be a successful farmer. 

WHY OUB BOYS LEAVE THE FARM. 
It is remarkable and ' not a little amusing to read the folios advising 
young men to stick to the farm. Volumes are written dtetailing the dangers 
and temptations of city life. One would think after reading them that 
every large city was full of traps and pitfalls, set on purpose to catch the 
rustic. We are 1 told too the professions are overcro-*ded, and that the com- 
petition in trade is so sharp that there is absolutely no room for another 
firm. Third class lawyers and broken dow-n merchants are put in one scale, 
and the successful, happy and contented farmer, surrounded by hi^ 
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happy wife and smiling children, in the other; and there they - are 
dangled until one would suppose there would never, be another 
lawyer or merchant, but all the world would betake themselves to 
the plough and the pitchfork. But, strange perversity, wonderful stupidity, 
after all those lectu-res, those warnings and scoldings, we are told that on 
this continent there is only one farmer where there ought to be five! And 
, weekly, almost, we hear of homesteads being sold, because the sons have 
either left the farm oi intend to do so as soon as ttey can get away. 
Now I protest against this urging boys wholesale and indiscriminately to be- 
come farmers; it defeats the end it has in view. If a business, so universal- 
ly known as farming, is not properly appreciated, to be constantly urg- 
ing its claims upon the young makes matters worse rather than » better; 
and to suppose that every man who fails in the other calling — as many 
seem to — would have made a successful farmer, would be about as wise ag 
to suppose that every blockhead, under favorable circumstances, would 
m:ake a clever man. But why is it, that sg many farmers' boys prefer 
other ways of getting a living than that practiced by their fathers? That 
such is the case is by no means an unmi;xed evil; for not a few of our 
most successful merchants and cleverest professional men are the sons of 
farmers. The young judge largely by appearances; they have not yet learn- 
ed that, "all is not gold that glitters," and hence are often deceived. They 
■draw comparisons and make conclusions, too, very readily, and in the com- 
parison of the calling of his father with that of the professional man, the 
former is almost sure to suffer by the comparison, simply because the judg- 
inent has been fomied from mere appearances. For instance, the man of 
law or medicine dresses in the latest _style, drives a 2.W horse, seems to 
have plenty of money, lives in a well-furnished' house, is pleasant in his 
manners, is often successful as a politician, and not infrequently fills the 
highest offices in the gift of the State. These are put in the ofne scale, while 
in the other are put the plain clothes, scant purse, hard work, low intel- 
lectual standilig, awkward gait, stammering address, and want of political . 
8uccess,sof the farmer. The result of such a comiparison must be against 
accepting the farm. 

Again, the practice common among all classes, but particularly among 
farmers, of refusing to give their sons, any portion of their property, until 
long after they have attained their majority, is not conducive to the multi- 
plication of farmers, and by this we lose not only many men as farmers, 
but numbers are driven from our country. Let me illustrate: Farmer Jones 
has a grown up son, steady and industrious, who suddenly becomes morose 
and dispirited. His father cannot tell what is the matter with John, but 

"The mother with a womap's wiles can spy 
What makes the youth so bashful and so grave," 

and very soon is in possession of John's secret, which in substance is, he 
has taken a liking to Squire Smith's daughter, and would like to start in 
life for himself, wife and all. In due time Mrs. Jones informs Mr. 
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Jones of the nature of John's ailment, and what will cure it. Mr. Jones 
is amazied.- T?he very idea of John wanting a wife! of John wanting to 
settle! pshaw! Itus the matter'" ends- with Mr. Jones, but not with John. 
Very soon it is reported that John Jones is going to the States. And 
when our Johns go to the States they very seldom return. But after all, 
the great reason why boya don't stickto the business is there are no prizes 
in it. There are no millionaires among retired farmers. But I may be told 
that there are few blanks, and that industry, economy and good manage- 
ment are sure to be rewarded in a farmer's life. So they are in a profes- 
sional and mercantile life. Bye, better rewarded, too, for this reason, per- 
haps, that the supply is mor6 limited. In an age that teaches "get money, 
honestly, if you can, but get it," farming will not be the popular profes- 
sion in practice, whatever it may be in theory. Its profits are too slow; 
there is not enough of stir and bustle and excitement in it to commend 
it to "Young America." 

I will- ndt stop to discuss the relative dignity of farming in comparison 
with other pursuits. To do so would to assume that the calling is not 
able , to sustain its own dignity, and to assume likewise that the few, who 
with an air of superiority, passing by on the other side, say, "O, he is 
only a farmer," were deserving of more than silent contempt. This much, 
however, I will say, that it one of the secular callings is more respectable, 
more honorable, aye, and more noble than the others, that calling is the 
farmer's. If one of the ways in which we gain a livelihood is calculated 
to produce a higher type of man, mentally, morally and physically, than the 
others, it is the one that has for its basis the tilling of the soil; and tte 
farmer who sells deal for butter, or sand for oats, is a hundred times 
meaner, more despicable and more contemptible, than the man who sells 
wooden nutmegs, or commeal for mustard. Why, the very instinct of our 
profession, if I may be allowed the expression, points towards honesty and 
independence pf character. 

FAEMING DOES NOT PAY HIGH MVIDENDS. 

But why is it that farmers do not succeed better, financially? I know 
there is an impression among many— from the fact that farmers are able to 
supply so many of their wants with their own labor— that they are all 
rich, and as a consequence are considered fair "game" by the collectors or 
agents of every charitable institution. Now there are no just grounds for 
such an impression. I am prepared to assert, without fear of successful 
contradiction, that, in proportion to the labor and capital invested, the 
business pays a lower percentage than any other prosecuted in New Bruns- 
wick. I do not say that this must necessarily be the case, I believe it 
ought not to be so. I feel sure that it would not be so if the business 
were conducted on the same enlightened principles on which our manufac- 
turers conduct theirs. For instance, think of a manufacturer carrying on 
the technical part of his business in the same way and with the same 
machinery that his father did half a century ago; and yet this is almost 
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precisely what the majority of our farmers are doing. In trying to point 
out some of the reasons why the Oraft does not pay better, 1 shall have 
to find some fault with a class of men for which I entertain a high re- 
spect. I have oftefli, thought, if ever it fell to my lot to propose a toast 
at our I agricultural dinners, it would be this: "Qiur old men, may they 
live long, be kind and kindly used;" yet I have somewhat v against them, 
especially the rich ones, and it is this: They have either invested their 
■surplus funds in gratifying a desire, too common among land owners, of 
adding field to field, or farm to farm, or they have placed them at inter- 
est, after being well assured that the security was good, or they have 
hoarded them in a stocking or in some other convenient place, but in no in- 
dividual case that I can now think of, as coming under my observation, 
have they re-invested in the farm itself — that is, in introducing a better 
system of oultivati<Jn, to any appreciable extent, in the way of underdrain- 
ing their land, employing labor saving machinery, or practicing improved 
methods of saving manure. In a conversation recently with a, young mian, 
near a piece of marsh owned, by his father, I said, observing but few stacks 
of hay on the marsh, "Is that all the hay that marsh cuts?" "Yes," said 
he, "we have let it run out for want of ditching." And yet the owner of 
the marsh had. money at interest, arid as the Scotch say always kept a 
good sum "past him." Another who owns a farm, worth from ten to 
twelve thousand dollars, gave me a very earnest account at least of the 
amount of manure made on his farm, but as it was allowed to lie exposed 
to sun and rain, wind and frost, fpr several months during the year his 
crops didn't look any better than th^se of his neighbors. Now men in 
most other professions, as soon as they get an amount of spare capital, 
use it in improving and extending their business. The manufacturer intro- 
duces new machinery, so that he may be able to produce a better article 
at the same or less cost. The merchant aims to enlarge his business, so 
that he may sell more at less percentage. So it should be with the farm- 
er. But the waste in the manure heap and the drowning of the marsh les- 
sens the aimoun't produced, and as a consequence, makes the cost of pro- 
duction greater and the result of the whole is the profits are reduced. Again 
I would impress upon farmers generally the very great importance of keep- 
ing a debit and credit account in more of our transactions. How many of 
us can tell what our wheat, our buckwheat, our oats, or our potatoes cost 
per bushel? or what our butter, beef, mutton, pork, or cheese costs per 
pound? Very few, if any of us. We know what we get for it in the mark- 
et, but we are not sure as to which pays us the best. The very article 
that we think we are getting the highest price for may be the one on 
which there is the least profit. The prosperity of every country depends 
very largely upon the cost of living in it. The cheaper a man can live, the 
cheaper he can work; and the lower the wages, the lower will be the price , 
of the manufactured article. Farmers should study this more, and aim to 
produce enough at the minimum price, and of course get the maximum 
price for it, if they can, and they will be sure to do that if the article is 
worthy of it. 
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A GLOmOUS CALLING. 

But it. is easier to pull down than to build up, to find fault than do 
better ourselves. Tliere is progress even among farmers, and if it ia not so 
rapid as we younger men would like to see, still it is progress. If the 
business, from a money point of view, has not been very profiitable, it has 
its compensations. It is conducive to health, happiness and the growth 
of moral principles. It is a glorious old calling, honest and respectable, 
and honored and respected by king and peasant. Let us be careful to 
bring no disgrace upon it. Not among the least of its blessings is that 
it teaches the young to be industrious, a blessing which in after life they 
cannot be too thankful for. While the most ignorant can often gain a, good 
subsistence by it, there is scope in it for the finest intellect and most cul- 
tivated talent. I would again urge upon young farmers the importance of 
improving their minds, and of setting up a higher' standard for themselves. 
Let them acknowledge tew superiors, but be kind and courteous. Cultivate 
a love for the beautiful and true; adorn your persons less and your 
homes more; talk less about the last trotting match, and more about the 
pripciples and aims that ensure success in life. Always reinember that 
work is honorable, an^ one of the first duties is to be useful. 



(The following address was giveti at the meeting of the Farmers' Asso- 
ciation held in Biverside on Feb. 8th and &th, 1882.) 

The tendency towards organization, which is one of the marked features 
of the present age, has faitly taken hold of farmers, and we have dairy 
conventions, short-horn breeders' associations, granges, - farmers' clubs 
and associations like the present one; all of which point out clearly that 
farmers, at last, are fully awake to the importance of adding to their own 
experience the experience of their fellow-craftsmen. I think,, too, it may be 
taken as t\ plain indication that there is a sincere anxiety- to get out of 
the old ruts and uses of the past into a better and more profitable sys- 
tem. Whether this increased desire for information is the springing up of a 
love of knowledge for its own sake, or whether the stern logic of events 
has had most to do with bringing it about, it is certain that the sharp 
competition in the world's great markets of today makes it a 'matter of the 
first importance that farmers should thoroughly understand the practical 
as well as the theoretical part of the business, and this means more than 
is generally conceded. But some one may be saying': "You know better 
now than you practice." That is true to some extent, and it is but hu-" 
man. Our knowledge, however, is too largely of that nebulous kind that 
makes it unsafe, or at least dangerous to the pocket, to put it into prac- 
tice. It is negative rather than positive. We, perhaps, know that this 
system of feeding stock, or that method of cultivating land is not profit- 
able, but just what system will yield the right percentage, and the knowl- 
edge to carry the details of such a system'' into practice is what we do 
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not know, but what we must learn if we would succeed in making our 
business dither profitable or pleasant. It seems to me that the great 'ques- 
tion or problem t-ha.t confronts us now is, how shall we make the nega- 
tive information positive? How can we' in the shortest space of time and 
at the least cost, place within reach of the farmers of New Brunswick the 
means to secui-e that amount of knowledge relative to their business which 
will place them on an equal footing, so- far as a practical understanding 
of their art goes — with the prodiicers of other countries? In attempting to 
solve the problem it will be in point to look at and examine the steps 
taken by other countries in attaining the position we are aiming at. Id 
doing this, if we commence the examination with the United States, our 
neighbors, it will be found that about thirty years ago, the Northern or 
Northeastern States were, in several partioula,rs, very much in the Same 
position as we are today^-their wheat crop very uncertain,, tlicir virgin 
lands becoming exhausted and the competition of the West just then begin- 
ning to loom up before them. What did their leading men do in these cir- 
cumstances? A writer in Blackwood's IMagazine, 1'881, can tell you better 
than 1 cag. This writer after speaking of the multiplied proofs of the zeal- 
ous and intelligent spirit of Improvement which was extending rapidly 
over aU the Northeastern States, says: "We. find the central government 
of the confederation occupied in organizing the plan of an agricultural 
bureau on a scale worthy a great and enlightened nation." And just here 
let me say I am glad to hear that the present enlightened government of 
the Confederated Provinces of Canada is organizing a plan for a similar 
bureau in this country. "We find also," the same writer goes on to say, 
"the several State Legislatures anxiously encouraging every species of im- 
provement, that of New York in particular, devoting large grants to the 
support of exhibitions; preparing to found an agricultural college, distri-' 
buting widely and gratuitously the annual public reports on the state of 
agriculture, and finally sending to Europe for a celebrated chemist ' to assist ^ 
in maturing their plans and setting Senators and great ofKcers of State 
at the feet of a British Gamaliel laying down the law -to them on the true 
principles of the all important science of agriculture. Nor are the owners 
of the land asleep. It. is a strong indication of the growing desire for in- 
formation that seven or eight agricultural periodicals are published in the 
State of New York alone." 

From this energetic and intelligent beginning, impijovement and ad- 
vancement was very rapid. Agricultural colleges were soon founded in 
the leading States. The Agricultural Bureau was a centre and 
aided by- the postal service of the State new seeds and new plants, after be- 
ing testedi, wei*e sent into the country, and new modes of cultivation 
were taught, and thus the experience of other countries was brought be- 
fore the people by the same institution until the amount of agricultural 
products exported from the country is something astonishing even in this 
age of large fiigures. At the risk of being tedious 1 am tempted to give 
you ^n illustration of what the Agricultural Department did for the rural 
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population of Virginia. These people had been accustomed to go out in 
the fall and gather the leaves of the TviM suinac which were boiled up aiid 
sent to the cities to be sold. The American sumac is an inferior article, 
its sale value being found in the "tannin it contains. The imported sumac 
is said to be richer in tannin and the American article sells at a, much 
lower price. Added to this is the fact that the native sumac discolors the 
leather to which it is applied in tanning. A scientist sent out by the De- 
partment of Agriculture spends months in experimenting on the plant. He 
examines its leaves in every stage of its growth; he tries the roots, the 
stems and the glands and the result is worth a thousand times the cost 
of all his labor. If the leaves are gathered in June instead of in the fall 
they will be richer in tannin than the iniported article and the leather will 
not be colored in tanning. This is but one of the many ways in which 
the Agricultural Department at Washington is benefiting the people of that 
country. Turning now to Europe let us judge, if we can, from a _few facts 
what importance they attach to agricultural sohqols and colleges there. 

AGHIOUiyrUKAL EDiUCATION IN GERMANY. 

In ' a reeSBnt report of a committte of the French National Assembly on 
a project for the establishment of a nerw agricultural college, the superior- 
ity *ot G'ermany over France in spite of inferior natural advantages is fuUyi 
shown and is clearly attributable to the better development of agricultural 
education in that country and the more common and intelligent applica- 
tion of scientific rules in agricultural practipe. 

There are in Germany alone 184 agricultural colleges, besides a great 
number of schools of lesser grade, reaching down to the pritniary instruc- 
tion. Germany spends seven times as large a pi-oportion of her income on 
agricultural education as does France, yet the French Government last 
year voted $300,000 for agricultural education alone; $150,000 of this 
amount was for three agricultural colleges and y the National Institute at 
Paris. In addition to these colleges and - schools of lesser grade 
in Europe, there is a large number of what are termed agrjcul-^ 
tural stations, where every kind of research is pursued that is 
likely to be of value, either to agriculture or horticulture, some stations 
devoting their attention to a single line, while others do a variety of 
work, according to the wants of the locality. There are sixteen of these 
stations in Austria, ten in Sweden, three each in ^Russia, France and 
Switzerland, two in Belgium, and one each in Holland, Denmark, Scotland 
and Spain. In England, although there are no government stations such 
as described, there are a number of private fai"ms where the same tind of 
work is done, , the public getting the benefit. One gentleman, a Mr. Laws, 
has recently appropriated £100,000 to carry on a farm and laboratory as 
an experimental station. These agricultural stations are being introduced 
into the TJnited States in the last ten years, the old State of -Connecticut 
taking- the lead. North Carolina and New Jersey have one each, while 
Georgia has one and proposes to start another. New York granted $40,000 
in 1880 to start one in that State. 
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The work of the Connect'cut station is principally devoted to tlie ex- 
amination of commercial fertilizers and plants, and the testing and exam- 
ination of seeds. 

But you ask what have these countries to show for this very large ex- 
penditure in schools, col-eges aiid experimental stations? \ answer, f.uropo 
containing an area less than ha:f of this continent, with its northern pait 
a frozen ijlain and its southern very mountainous, supports a popula- 
tion of nearly 300,000,000, and from the sugar beet — a root that we have 
not learned to cultivaie on this continent yet — supplies herself with from 
seven to eight hundred thousand toBs of sugar every year, or about half 
the amount she requires for home consumption. Great Britain, with a pop- 
ulation of thirty-five million or about three hundred to a square mile, even 
with, a succession of bad harvests is supplying two-thirds of the bread pro- 
ducts for her population. These facts, I think, ought to satisfy reasonable 
minds that the expenditure in European agricultural education is not wast- 
ed. 

WHAT IS CANADA DOING ? 

Now, coming nearer home, what is Canada doing to advance agricul- 
tural education among her people? Nova Scotia, I believe, cannot boast of 
one school or college whex-e the science or practice of agriculture is laugHt.. 
and New Brunswick and Quebec occupy the same proud position. Ontarin 
has a well equipped college and experimental farm, and is sending out 
every year a large number of men well taught in the theory and practice 
of their chosen calling. Prof. Brown, of the Guelph institution, says: 

"I consider the problem of agricultural education is being gradually 
and surely unfolded in' our case." Nova Scotia has sent a few students to 
the Guelph College, and I was glad to see that the general examination 
prize in one of the departments was given to a Nova Scotian, which was 
the next best thing to its being won by a. New Brunswicker, as no doubt 
it would have been if there had been one there. If in "simple justice to 
the farmer boy he should have as good a chance as the one who goes to 
college to get what he can there to help him to attain success in somo 
other field;" if, as "it is now believed, that energy, common sense and in- 
telligence will everywhere outrun energy, common sense and ignorance, anil 
that technical and scientifiiC education v/ill confer on those who enter any 
profession immense superiority over those who have it not;" then the ques- 
tion arises, is New Brunswick doing all she ought to place within reach o! 
those who want it facilities for securing that education that confers sucli 
immense superiority. 

In view of what is being done in other countries to advance agricultur- 
al education;, has not the time arrived for the Government of New Bruns- 
wick to turn its attention more decidedly in the same direction? I am not 
disposed to complain or to -brinij any'charge against the present Govern- 
ment or any government in the matter. I .believe the successive 
administrations of this Province, of whatever shade of politics, evpi' 
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since Prof. Johnston, the British Gamaliel referred to in Black- 
wood, was invited to report on the agricultural capabilities of our 
province, have shown a very strong desire to do what they 
could to advance the farming interest. We have a boast here in 
New Brunswick from which the pi-ess seems to draw a good deal of comfort, 
one that I think we all duly appreciate. I refer to the fact that we have 
niore miles of railroad per capita than any other country or .state; and I 
sed from the utterances, as reported lately from g-entlemen high in axithor- 
ity, that railway extension is still to be the watchword, or the powsr be- 
hind the throne of the Government. While farmers, as a class, generally 
speaking, ought to be the last persons to oppose opening up the country 
by railroads, yet if sucJh roads have nothing to carry, thny are perhaps 
not the most desirable property, as perhaps some experience gained in this 
county may testify. • Anything that will add to the productions of the 
country must increase the traffic on the roads already constructed. But to 
oome to the point at once. If the Governments have nionoy to subsidize 
railroads, they can spare a tew hundreds to make a start in an agricultural 
station in this way. We have now,and will have for the next ten years, I sup- 
pose, what is called a Governmient stock farm. What I would ask the Gov- 
ernment to do is to plac6 on that farm and in charge of it a thoroughly 
practical and scientific farmer, such a man aj Prof. Sheldon, who, as all 
remember, made a hurried tour through the Province, under the auspices 
of the Government, in the fall of 1880. If this course were pursued, and 
the right kind of a man secured, the farm would then become a means of 
education to the people, and perhaps eventually become an experimental 
farm and school. 

FARMERS MAKE THE PEOFESSION. 

And now, gentlemen, our business has always been popular, but practi- 
cally to the man who is anxious to control large wealth, or to the man who- 
is ambitious of literary or political distinction, it has but few attractions. 
In some lights farming, is improving rapidly, but probably for some time 
to come it will not be attractive to the class of men just referred, to. 
Some persons are concerned about the status of the farmer. The business 
will be just what we make it, respectable or otherwise. If it is conducted 
in such a manner as to make it pleasant and fairly profitable— and I know 
(A no reason why it cannot be — then it will be attractive, particularly to 
the youth. If those who follow the business are grasping, narrow-minded, 
and ignorant, the calling will be judged by them. If, on the contrary, far- 
mers arc intelligent, broad-minded, liberal in their views, and refined in 
their tastes, then practically, as well as theoretically, agriculture will be 
loolied upon as one of the noblest of all the ways in which man is called 
to labor and supply the wants of 'his nature. 
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